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BOOK  III. 


The  glorious  victory  of  Gu8tavus  Adolphus  at 
LeipzifT,  had  effected  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  monarch,  as  weW  as  in  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  hoth  by  his  friends  and  foes.  He 
bad  confronted  himself  witli  the  most  consummate 
general  of  his  time,  had  tried  the  strength  of  his 
tactics,  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes,  against  the 
Imperial  army,  consisting  of  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe,  and  had  been  successful  in  the 
trial.  From  this  moment  he  felt  that  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  which  has  always  been 
the  parent  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  future  o- 
perations,  a  bolder  and  more  decided  course  of 
policy  was  observable ;  greater  resolution,  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  more 
lofty  tone  towards  his  adversaries,  more  dignity  in 
VOL,  II.  A 
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his  beaiing  towards  his  allies,  aud  even  in  liif 
clemency,  something  of  the  condescension  of  a 
conqueror.  His  natural  courage  was  still  farther 
heightened  by  the  influence  of  his  enthusiastic 
imagination.  He  readily  confounded  his  own  cause 
with  that  of  heaven,  and  beheld,  in  the  defeat  of 
Tilly,  the  decisive  interference  of  Providence  a- 
gainst  his  enemies,  which  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  instrument  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Leaving 
his  kingdom  and  liis  country  far  behind  him,  he 
now  pressed  forward  on  the  wings  of  victory  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  centuries  had 
seen  no  foreign  enemy  within  its  bosom.  The 
warlike  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vigilance 
of  its  numerous  princes,  the  artful  connection  of 
its  states,  the  number  of  its  fortresses,  the  course 
of  its  broad  and  numerous  rivers,  had  from  time 
immemorial  restrained  within  bounds  the  am- 
bition of  its  neighbours ;  and  frequently  as  the 
frontier  of  this  extensive  confederation  had  been 
attacked,  its  interior  had  hitherto  been  safe  from 
any  hostile  invasion.  Hitherto  the  Empire  had 
enjoyed  the  questionable  privilege  of  being  its  own 
enemy,  and  of  being  secure  against  any  fcjreign 
force.  Even  now,  it  was  merely  the  want  of  unity  a- 
mong  its  members  and  the  intolerance  of  religious 
zeal,  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader. 
The  bond  of  connexion  between  the  States,  which 
alone  rendered  the  Empire  invincible,  was  now  (lis 
solved  ;  and  Gustavus  derived  from  Germany  itself 
the  means  of  subjecting  it.  He  availed  himself, 
with  equal  courage  and  prudence,  of  tlie  favour 
able  moment  ;  and  equally  at  home  in  the  Cabinet 
and  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  tlie  web  of  the  Em- 
perors  artful   policy,   with   as   much   ease,   as  he 
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•hatterp.d  his  walls  with  the  thunder  of  liis  can- 
non. He  pursued  his  conquests  without  interrup- 
tion from  one  side  of  Germany  to  the  other,  yet 
without  losing  for  a  moment  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  secure  retreat ;  and  whether  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,    or    the    mouth   of  the  Lech,  equally 

I  maintaining  his  commonication    with  his  heredi- 

1  tary  dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 

I  Catholic  League,  at  the  defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipzig, 
could  scarcely  exceed  the  surprise  and  embarrass- 

I  ment  of  the  Swedish  allies  at  the  King's  unexpect- 

I  ed  success ;  which  had  exceeded  alike  their  ex- 
pectations, and  their  wishes.  The  formidable 
army  which  had  impeded  his  progress,  set  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  and  rendered  him  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  themselves,  was  at  once  annihilated. 
Without  a  rival,    or  an  opponent  who  could  make 

!  head  against  him,  he  had  now  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  nothing  could 
oppose  his  progi-ess,  or  bound  his  encroachments, 

!  if,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  lie  should  be  in- 
clined to  abuse  his  victory.  If  they  had  formerly 
dreaded  the  preponderance  of  the  Emperor,  there 
was  now  equal  reason  for  apprehending  the  des- 
truction of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  by  a 
foreign  invader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  by  the  religious  zeal  of  a  Protestant 
monarch.  The  distrust  and  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  combined  powers,  which  had  for  a  time  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  stronger  feeling  of  dread  of  the 
Emperor,  was  now  rekindled  ;  and  scarcely  had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  justified  the  confidence  re- 
posed on  him  by  his  courage  and  success,  when 
they  began   to  opposa  every  obstacle  to  his  plans. 
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His  conquests  must  now  be  made  in  opposition  to 
the  artful  policy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  mistrust 
of  his  own  allies  ;  yet,   his  resolution,  penetration 
and  prudence,  overcame  all   impediments.     While 
the  success  of  his   arms   excited   the    jealousy  of 
his  more  powerful  allies,   France  and  Saxony,  it 
raised  the   courage   of  the  weaker,  and  embold- 
ened them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and 
join  his   party.     These    States,  who   were  neither 
disposed  to   contend  with  Gustavus   Adolphus  in 
importance,  nor  likely  to  suffer  from  his  ambition, 
had  the  more  to  expect  from  the  magnaminity  of 
their  powerful  ally,  who  enriched  them  with  the 
spoils  of  the   enemy,  and  protected  them   against 
the  oppression  of  their  more  powerful  neighboura. 
His  strength  concealed  their  weakness,  and,  incon- 
ßiderable  in  themselves,   they  derived   importance 
from  their  union  with  the  hero  of  Sweden.     This 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  free  cities,  and  pai- 
ticularly  with   the   inferior  protestant  towns.     It 
was  by  means  of  these   that  the  King  was   intro- 
duced   into  the   heart  of  Germany  ;  by  these   hia 
rear  was  covered,   his   armies   supplied   with   ne- 
cessaries, his  troops  received   into  their  fortresses, 
while  their  lives  were  exposed  in  his  battles.     His 
prudent  regard  to  their  national  pride,  his  amiable 
deportment,  some  signal  acts  of  justice,  and   his 
respect  for  the  laws,   were  so  many  ties  by  which 
he  attached  to  him  the  German  Protestants  ;  while 
the  atrocious   barbarities  of  the  Imperialists,   the 
Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of   Lorraine  powerfully 
contributed  to  place  in  a  favourable   light  his  own 
conduct  and  that  of  his  aimy. 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  principally  indebted 
for  his  success  to  his  own  genius,  it  must  not  at 
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the  same  time  be  disguised,  that  lie  was  greatly 
fevoured  by  fortune,  and  by  circumstances.    He  had 
two  great  advantages  on  his  side  that  gave  him  a 
decided  supenority  over  the  enemy.     While  he 
carried  the  scene  of  war  into  the  territories  of  the 
League,  recruited  his  armies  with   their  inhabi- 
tants, enriched  himself  with  booty,  and  used  the 
revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  his  own,  he 
was  at  once  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance,  and   maintaining  an  expensive 
war  with  little  cost  to  himself.     And  while  his 
opponents,  the  princes  of  the  League,  divided  by 
distinct,  and  often  by  contradictory  interests,  acted 
without  unity,  and   consequently  without  energy ; 
while  their  generals  wanted  authority,  their  troops 
were  deficient  in  obedience,  their  scattered  armies 
destitute  of  all  concert  and  connection  ;  while  the 
leader  was  separated  from   the  sovereign  and  the 
statesman  ;  both  were   united   in   Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,    the    source    from   which  all  authority  wa« 
derived,  the  object  to  which   alone  the  eye  of  the 
warrior  was  directed  ;  the  animating   soul  of  his 
party,  at  once  the  inventor  and  the  executor  of  his 
plans.     In   him,    therefore,   the   Protestant   party 
possessed   a  principle   of  unity    and  harmony  in 
which  the  Catholics  were  entirely  deficient.     No 
wonder  then,  that,  favoured  by  such  advantages, 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  endowed  with 
such  a  genius  to  use  it,  and  guided  by  such  policy 
and  prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 
With    the   sword    in  one  hand,  and   mercy  in 
the  other,   he   traversed  Germany  as   a   conque- 
ror, a  lawgiver,  and  a  jud^e,  almost  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  another  could  have  done  on  a  journey 
A  2 
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of  pleasure,  while  the  keys  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses were  delivered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  as 
to  their  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  seemed  im- 
pregnable, no  river  inteiTupted  his  victorious  ca- 
reer ;  he  conquered  by  the  very  terror  of  his 
name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  seen  flying 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Maine  :  the  Lower 
Palatinate  was  free,  the  Spaniaids  and  the  troops 
of  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle. The  Swedes  and  Hessians  poured  like  a  tor- 
rent into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a 
distance  from  their  sees,  paid  dearly  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Emperor.  Maximilian,  the  leader 
of  the  League,  was  at  last  destined  to  feel  with 
his  own  territories,  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted 
upon  othei-s.  Neither  the  fate  of  his  confederates, 
nor  the  favoui'able  offer  of  Gustavus,  who  in  tho 
midst  of  his  career  of  conquest  was  ever  willing 
to  make  offer  of  peace,  could  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacy of  this  prince.  With  the  fall  of  Tilly,  who 
had  hitherto  protected  these  territories  like  a 
guardian  angel,  the  torrent  of  war  poured  into 
Bavaria.  The  banks  of  the  Lech,  like  those  of 
the  Rhine,  were  crowded  with  Swedish  troops  ; 
while  the  defeated  Elector,  trembling  in  his  fort- 
resses, abandoned  to  the  foe  those  dominions  which 
had  liitherto  escaped  the  devastation  of  war,  and 
in  which  the  violence  formerly  practised  by  the 
bigotted  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation. 
Munich  itself  opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible 
monarch,  and  the  fugitive  Elector  Frederick  V., 
was  enabled  for  a  time  to  console  himself,  in  the 
forsaken  residence  of  his  rival,  for  the  loss  of  his 
domiuious. 
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^Miile  Gustavus  Adolphas  was  pursuing  liis 
conquests  in  the  south,  and  drivinrr  tlie  enemy 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  before  him,  his  ge- 
nerals and  allies  were  not  less  successful  in  the 
other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
Imperial  yoke  ;  Mecklenburg  was  abandoned  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  Austrian  ganisons  driven  from 
the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  In  West- 
plialia  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  renderetl  himself  formidable  ;  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in 
the  Electorate  of  Treves  ;  while  to  the  eastward 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Bol)eniia  wa.s  conquered  by 
the  Swedes.  The  Turks  were  already  preparing 
for  an  attack  on  Hungary,  and  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  the 
heart  of  Austria.  In  vain  did  the  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  himself  by  foreign  support ;  in  vain 
did  he  sununon  the  Spaniards  to  his  assistance,  to 
whom  the  bravery  of  the  Flemings  afforded  ample 
employment  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  in  vain  did  he 
endeavour  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  Roman 
couit,  and  the  Catholic  church.  The  oflended 
Pope  sported  with  the  embanassment  of  Ferdi- 
nand by  pompous  processions  and  idle  anathemas, 
and  instead  of  the  expected  supplies  from  Italy,  lie 
was  reminded  of  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  territories  he  was 
now  surrounded  by  hostile  weapons.  With  the 
States  of  the  League,  now  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
those  ramparts  were  gone  behind  which  the;  power 
of  Au-stria  liad  so  long  stood  secure,  and  the  flame 
of  war  was  fast  approaching  her  unguarded  fron- 
tiers.    His   most  zealous   allies   were    disarmed  j 
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Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  formeilj'  liis  most  efficient 
support,  now  scarce  capable  of  defending  himself  i 
The  Imperial  armies,  weakened  by  desertion  and 
repeated  defeat,  and  discourajred  by  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes,  had  lost,  under  the  conduct  of  un- 
successful generals,  that  warlike  confidence  which 
is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  vic- 
tory. The  danger  was  at  its  height,  and  extraor- 
dinary means  alone  could  extricate  him  from  the 
abasement  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

The  greatest  want  was  that  of  a  General ;  and  the 
only  one  from  whose  exertions  he  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate the  revival  of  his  former  success,  had  been 
removed,  by  an  envious  cabal,  from  the  command 
of  the  army-  So  low  had  the  Emperor  now  fallen, 
that  he  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  humiliating  pro- 
posal to  his  injured  subject  and  sen'ant,  and  mean- 
ly to  restore  to  the  imperious  Friedland  the  power 
of  which  he  had  been  as  shamefully  deprived.  A 
new  spirit  then  began  to  animate  the  expiring 
body  of  Austria  ;  and  the  sudden  change  of  af- 
fairs sliowed  the  firmness  of  the  hand  which 
guided  them.  The  absolute  King  of  Sweden  was 
now  opposed  to  a  general  equally  absolute  ;  a  vic- 
torious hero  to  one  not  less  successful.  Both 
armies  were  now  to  renew  the  struggle  ;  and  vic- 
tory, already  almost  in  the  hands  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  was  to  be  exposed  to  another  and  a 
severer  trial.  The  storm  of  war  gathered  around 
Nuremberg ;  before  its  walls  the  hostile  armies 
encamped  ;  gazing  on  each  other  with  breathless 
anxiety,  longing  for,  and  yet  trembling  at  the  mo- 
ment that  was  to  blend  them  together  in  the  shock 
of  conflict.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  directed 
to  this  scene  of  contest  with  curiosity  and  fear, 
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while  Nuremberg:,  filled  with  deep  anxiety,  ex- 
pected to  give  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle 
than  that  of  Leipzig.  At  once  the  clouds  broke 
up,  and  th.e  storm  rolled  on  towards  Franconia,  to 
burst  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  Near  Lutzen 
fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nuremberg  ; 
the  victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death 
of  a  King.  Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken 
him  in  his  lifetime,  favoured  the  King  of  Sweden 
even  in  his  death,  with  the  privilege  of  falling  in 
the  fulness  of  his  gloi-y,  and  the  unsullied  purity 
of  his  fame.  By  a  timely  death  his  protecting 
Angel  saved  him  from  the  unavoidable  fate  of 
man  ;  that  of  forgetting  moderation  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  success,  and  justice-  in  the  plenitude  of 
power.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  if  with 
a  longer  life  he  would  so  well  have  merited  the 
tears  which  Germany  shed  above  his  grave,  or  the 
admiration  with  wliich  posterity  have  regarded  the 
first  and  only  just  Con<|ueror.  With  the  fall  of  their 
great  leader,  it  is  true  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
the  ruin  of  his  party  ;  but  to  that  Power  which 
governs  the  worlil,  the  loss  of  no  single  man  can 
be  irreparable.  Two  great  statesmen,  Oxenstiem 
in  Germany,  and  Richelieu  in  France,  took  the 
guidance  of  the  helm  of  war  as  it  dropped  from  his 
hand  ;  destiny  pursued  its  relentless  course  over 
his  tomb,  and  the  tiame  of  war  blazed  for  1 6  years 
longer  above  the  ashes  of  the  departed  hero. 

I  may  be  permitted  shortly  to  follow  the  victo- 
rious march  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  rapidly  to  re- 
view the  scenes  in  which  he  alone  is  the  great  ac- 
tor, and  then,  when  Austria,  reduced  to  extremi- 
ty by  the  successes  of  the  Swedes,  and  by  a  se- 
ries of  disasters,  is  constrained  to  have  recourse  to 
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tlie  most  humiliating  and  desperate  expedients,  to 
lead  back  llie  thread  of  the  nanative  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

No  sooner  \'.as  the  plan  of  operations  concerted 
at  Halle,  between  the  Kin?  of  Sweden  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  by  which  the  attack  on  Bohe- 
mia was  intrusted  to  the  latter,  and  that  of  the 
territories  of  the  League  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  ; 
— no  sooner  had  the  alliance  been  concluded  with 
the  neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Magdeburg,  than  the  King  began  bis 
march  into  the  empire.  He  had  still  to  contend 
with  no  despicable  foe.  The  Emperor  was  still 
powerful  within  the  empire,  while  Imperial  garri- 
sons were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  the  Palatinate,  from  whose  hands 
every  place  of  iziiportance  must  be  wrested  sword 
in  hand.  On  the  Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  oveiTun  the  whole  temtory  of 
the  banished  Palatine,  possessed  themselves  of  all 
his  strong  places,  and  would  dispute  with  him 
every  passage  over  that  river.  In  his  rear  was 
Tilly,  who  was  already  fast  recruiting  his  strength, 
and  was  soon  to  be  joined  by  the  auxiliaiies  from 
Lorraine.  In  the  breast  of  every  Catholic  he  was 
opposed  by  the  inveterate  spirit  of  religious  hatred, 
while  his  connexion  with  France  did  not  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against  the  Catho- 
lics. All  these  obstacles  Gustavus  had  foreseen, 
but  he  foresaw  at  the  same  time  how  they  were  to 
be  overcome.  The  strength  of  the  Imperialists  lay 
scattered  in  different  garrisons,  while  he  himself 
had  the  advantage  of  attacking  them  with  his  u- 
nited  force.     If  opposed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
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Roman  Catbolics,  and  the  dread  which  the  lesser 
states  entertained  of  the  Emperor,  he  had  every 
thing  to  liope  from  the  active  support  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppression. 
The  excesses  of  the  Imperialists,  and  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops,  had  powerfully  aided  him  in  these 
quarters ;  where  the  injured  Imsbandman  and  citi- 
zen had  lonj^  awaited  a  deliverer,  and  where  the 
mere  change  of  the  yoke  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  diminution  of  the  bm"deu.  Emissaries  had 
been  already  despatched  to  gain  over  to  the  Swe- 
dish side  the  more  powerful  free  cities,  particularly 
Nuremberg  and  Frankfort.  Erfurt  was  the  first 
town  which  lay  in  the  King's  way,  and  which  he 
could  not  leave  unoccupied  in  his  rear.  A  suc- 
cessful negotiation  with  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the  gates 
of  the  town  and  the  citadel.  Here,  as  in  every 
important  place  which  afterwards  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 
inhabitants,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of 
Weimar,  he  intrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to 
be  raised  in  Tliuringia.  He  also  left  his  Queen  in 
Erfurt,  and  promised  to  increase  its  privileges. 
The  Swedish  army  now  crossed  the  Thuringian 
Forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Cronstadt, 
wresting  the  country  of  Henneberg  from  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists  in  its  march,  and  forming  a 
junction  on  the  third  day  near  Koenigshofen,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  tlie  most  virtilent 
enemy  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  most  zealous 
memi)er  of  the  Catholic  League,  was  the  first  who 
felt  tlie  indignation  of  Gustavu«  Adulpims.      A  few 
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threats  wore  sufficient  to  j)ut  the  Swedes  in  pos- 
session of  his  fortress  of  Koenigshofen,  and  with 
it  the  key  of  tlie  whole  province.  Consternation 
seized  all  the  Catholic  towns  of  the  Circle  at  the 
news  of  this  rapid  conquest.  The  Bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg  trembled  iu  their  resi- 
dences ;  they  already  saw  their  Sees  tottering,  their 
churches  profaned,  their  religion  in  the  dust.  The 
malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated  the  most 
frightful  represejitations  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Swedes,  and  their  mode  of  conducting  the 
war  ;  the  effect  of  which  neither  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  King,  nor  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  humanity  and  toleration,  were  able  en- 
tirely to  efface.  The  people  feared  to  receive  at 
tlie  hands  of  another  the  treatment  which  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in- 
flict. Many  of  the  richest  Catholics  fled  to  se- 
cure their  property,  their  religion,  and  their  per- 
sons from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the  Swedes. 
The  Bishop  himself  set  the  example  to  his  sub- 
jects. In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  which  his 
bigotted  zeal  had  caused,  he  abandoned  his  domi- 
nions, and  fled  to  Paris,  to  excite  if  possible  the 
French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of 
their  religion. 

The  progress  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
mean  time  continued  to  make  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal territories,  was  suited  to  this  brilliant  com- 
mencement. Schweinfurt,  and  soon  afterwai-ds 
WurtzV)urg,  abandoned  by  their  Imperial  garrisons, 
surrendered  to  him  ;  Marienberg  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  w^as  sup- 
posed to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected 
a  large  store  uf  proTisious  and  ammunition,  all  of 
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which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  The 
King  found  a  valual)le  prize  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
Jet<uits,  which  he  caused  to  be  transported  to  Upsal, 
while  his  scldiers  found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in 
the  well  tilled  wine-cellar  of  the  Prelate  ;  his  trea- 
sures the  Bishop  had  taken  the  precaution  to  re- 
move before.  The  whole  bishoprick  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes. 
The  King  compelled  the  subjects  of  the  Bishop  to 
Bwear  allegiance  to  him,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ligitiniate  sovereign,  formed  a  regency,  one  half  of 
which  was  composed  of  Protestants.  In  every  Ca- 
tholic town  of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  made 
himself  master,  he  opened  the  churches  to  the  Pro- 
testant people,  but  without  retaliating  on  the 
Catholics  the  oppression  they  had  exercised  to- 
wards their  Protestant  brethren.  In  one  only 
which  forcibly  opposed  him  were  the  rights  of  war 
enforced  ;  and  for  the  occasional  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  lawless  individuals  in  the  blind  rage 
of  their  first  attack,  their  humane  lea<ler  is  not 
justly  answerable.  Those  who  were  peaceably 
disposed  or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mild- 
ness. It  was  a  sacred  principle  of  Gustavus  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  iiTuption,  the 
Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  disregarding  the  treaty,  which, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed  the  general 
of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishoprick.  That  defeated  commander  }iad,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  collecting  the  wreck  of  his  army 
on  tiie  Weser,  reinforcing  iiiuiself  by  the  garrisons 
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of  Lower  Saxony,  and  effecting  a  junction  in  Hesse 
with  Altringer  and  Fugger,  who  commanded  un- 
der him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  Count  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  ef- 
face the  disgrace  of  liis  first  defeat  l)y  a  brilliant 
victory.  In  his  camp  at  Fulda  to  which  he  had 
marched  with  his  army,  he  used  every  exertion  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
give  battle  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  the  League 
had  no  second  army  to  lose  in  the  event  of  Tilly's 
defeat,  and  Maximilian  was  far  too  cautious  to 
risk  the  fate  of  his  party  on  the  fortune  of  another 
battle.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  did  Tilly  receive 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  which  compelled 
him  to  remain  inactive.  Thus  his  march  towards 
Franconia  was  delayed,  till  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
time  to  ovenun  the  whole  bishopric.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced  at  Aschaffenburg  by  a 
farther  addition  of  12,000  troops  from  Lonaine, 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  relief 
of  \^'urtzbuI■g.  The  town  and  citadel  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (perhaps  not  unde- 
servedly) for  having  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
bishopric  by  his  scruples.  Compelled  to  avoid  a 
battle,  Tilly  contented  himself  with  checking  the 
farther  advance  of  the  enemy ;  but  iew  of  the 
towns  could  be  saved  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedes.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  throw  a 
reinforcement  into  Hanau,  which  was  but  weakly 
garrisoned,  and  the  possession  of  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Swedes,  he  crossed 
the  Main,  near  Seiigenstiidt,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  protect  t!ie  l^ilatinat« 
agairiKt  the  attack  of  tlie  Kinjj. 
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Count  Tilly  was  not  the  sole  enemy  wljom  Criis- 
tams  Adolphus  met  and  «iiove  before  him  in  Fnin- 
conia.  Chailes  Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  time  for  the  unsteadiness  of  his 
character,  his  vain  projects,  and  his  misfortunes, 
had  ventured  to  raise  his  weak  arm  afrainst  the 
Swedish  hero,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  the  Electoral  dignity.  Deaf  to 
tbe  suggestions  of  prudence,  he  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  a  restless  ambition  ;  exasperated 
France,  his  formidable  neighbour,  against  him  by 
supporting  the  Emperor ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
visionary  phantom  in  another  country,  stripped 
bis  dominions  of  tlie  means  of  defence,  which  were 
instantly  ovenim  by  a  French  army.  Austria 
readily  yielded  to  him,  as  she  had  done  to  others, 
tlie  hononr  of  ruining  himself  in  her  cause.  In- 
toxicated with  vain  hopes,  this  Prince  collected  an 
army  of  17,000  men,  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in 
pers<m  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops  were 
deficient  indiscipline  and  courage, lliey  could  atleast 
boast  of  a  splendid  equipment  ;  and  in  proportion 
aa  they  were  spariiiir  of  their  ]nowess  against  the 
enemy,  they  were  lii)eral  in  displaying  it  agjiinst 
the  defenceless  citizens  and  peasantry,  for  whose 
defence  they  were  summoned.  This  splendidly 
attired  army,  Iiowever,  made  but  a  poor  stand 
against  the  bravery  and  the  formidable  discipline 
of  the  Swedes.  A  panic  terror  seized  them  on  the 
advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry,  and  they  were 
expelled  without  ditiiculty  from  their  canton- 
ments in  Wurtzburg  ;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regiments 
occasioned  a  general  rout,  while  the  scattered 
remnant  fled  to  seek  refuge  from  the  effects  of  the 
Swedish  valour  in  the  _towns   beyond  the    Rhine. 
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Disgraced,  and  ridiculed  throughout  Germany, 
their  leader  hurried  home  by  Strasburg,  too  fortu- 
nate in  escaping,  by  a  submissive  written  apology, 
the  indignation  of  liis  conqueror,  who  had  tirst 
beaten  him  out  of  the  tield,  and  then  called  upoa 
him  to  justify  his  conduct.  A  peasant,  it  is  said, 
in  a  village  on  the  Rhine,  ventured  to  stiike  the 
horse  of  the  Duke  as  he  rode  past,  exclaiming, 
"  Haste,  Sir,  you  must  make  more  speed  in  order 
to  escape  the  great  Kinc;  of  Sweden  !  " 

The  mifortunate  example  of  his  neighbours  had 
inspired  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  with  more  pru- 
dent resolutions.  To  prevent  his  territorries  from 
being  plundered  he  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
King,  though  these  were  intended  only  to  delay 
his  course,  till  assistance  should  arrive.  Gustavna 
Adolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  suspect  arti- 
fice in  another,  readily  accepted  the  Bisl)op's  offer, 
and  named  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  wUl- 
ing  to  save  his  territories  from  hostile  treatment. 
He  was  the  more  inclined  to  accede  to  these  pro- 
posals, as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest 
of  Bamberg,  and  his  other  plans  called  him  to- 
w^ards  the  Rhine.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
pursued  these  plans  deprived  him  of  those  supplies 
which,  by  a  longer  residence  in  Franconia,  he  might 
easily  have  extorted  from  the  weak  and  terrified 
Bishop :  for  this  artful  prelate  put  an  end  to  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  was  with- 
drawn from  his  own  territories.  No  sooner  had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  retreated,  than  he  threw  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Tilly,  and  received  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  into  the  very  towns  and 
fortresses  which  he  had  previously  declared  him- 
self ready  to  open  to  the  Swedes,     But  tliis  strata- 
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gem    «erved   only  to  delay   for  a  very  short  time 
the  ruin   of  his  bishopric.       A   Swedish  general 
who  had  been  left  in    Franconia,    undertook    to 
chastise  the   Bishop   for  this  act  of  perfidy  ;  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  converted  into  the  seat 
of  war,  was  ravaged  alike  by  friends  and  enemies. 
The  flight  of  the  Imperialists,  whose  formidable 
presence  had  hitherto  been  a  check  upon  the  Fran- 
coniaa    States,    and  the  humane  conduct   of  the 
King,  emboldened  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants  of  this  Circle    to    declare  in   his    favour. 
Nuremberg  solemnly  commited  itself  to  his  protec- 
tion ;  the  Franconian  nobles   were  gained  over  by 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended 
to  apologize  for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  ter- 
ritories.   The  fertility  of  Franconia  and  the  consci- 
entious conduct  observed  by  the  Swedish  soldiers  in 
their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  produced  abund- 
ance in  the  camp  of  the  King.     The  high  favour  in 
which    Gustavus  Adolphus  stood  with  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  Circle,  the  respect   and  admiration 
with   which  his    brilliant   exploits   were   regarded, 
the  rich  booty  which  they  promised  themselves  in 
the  service  of  so  fortunate  a  monarch,  were  strong- 
ly favourable  to  him  in  recruiting  his  troops  ;  a  step 
which  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  detach- 
ing so  many  garrisons   from  the  main  army.     Re- 
cruits flocked  to  his   standard  from  all  quarters  of 
Franconia,  at  the  sound  of  his  drums. 

The  King  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  Franconia,  than  he  would 
have  required  to  cross  the  country.  In  order  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Circle,  Gus- 
tavus Horn,  one  of  his  best  Generals,  was  left 
b2 
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behind  with  a  force  of  8000  men.  He' himself 
hastened  with  his  main  army,  now  reinforced  by 
the  recruits  of  Franconia,  towards  the  Kliine  ;  to 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  against  the 
Spaniards  ;  to  disarm  the  Ecclesiastical  princes  ; 
and  to  obtain  from  their  fertile  territories  new  re- 
sources for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  He  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  INIaine  ;  Seligenstadt,  As- 
chaW'enburg,  Steinheim,  the  whole  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  was  subjected,  in  the  course  of  his 
march  ;  the  Imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaiting 
his  arrival,  and  never  attempting  resistance.  One 
of  his  Colonels  had,  shortly  before,  the  good  for- 
tune to  wrest  from  the  Imperialists,  by  surprise, 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Hanau,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which,  Tilly  had  shewn  such  anxiety. 
Eager  to  be  ftee  of  the  oppressive  burden  of  the 
Austrian  soldiery,  the  Count  of  Hanau  gladly- 
placed  himself  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  King 
of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  directed  his  attention 
to  Francfort ;  his  constant  maxim  in  Germany 
being,  to  secure  his  rear  by  the  friendship  and 
possession  of  the  more  important  towns.  Franc^ 
fort  was  one  of  the  first  free  cities  which,  while  in 
Saxony,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepai'e  for  his 
reception  ;  and  he  now  summoned  it,  by  a  new 
embassy  from  Offenbach,  to  allow  him  a  free 
passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison.  Wil- 
lingly would  this  city  have  avoided  the  disagree- 
able alternative  of  chusing  between  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor;  for,  whatever  side 
they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had  reason  to 
fear  for  their  privileges  and  their  trade.  They 
woidd  incur  tlie  heavy   weight  of  the   Emperor's 
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▼ens^eanre,  by  a  premature  submission  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  if  the  hitter  was  afterwards  un- 
able to  protect  his  adherents  in  Germany.  But 
far  more  dangerous  was  the  displeasure  of  an  ir- 
resistible conqueror,  wlio  was  already  before  their 
gates  with  a  formidable  army,  and  who  might 
punish  tlieir  opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
merce and  prosperity.  In  vain  did  tlieir  deputies 
allege  the  danger  which  their  fairs,  their  privi- 
leges, perhaps  their  constitntinn,  might  sustain, 
if  they  were  to  draw  upon  them  the  Emperor's 
indignation,  by  espousing  the  Swedish  party. 
Gustavus  Adoljihus  expressed  his  astonisiunent 
that  when  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Protestant  religion  were  at  stake,  the  ci- 
tizens of  Francfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and  sacrifice  the  gieat  cause  of  their  coun- 
try and  their  conscience,  for  these  trivial  and 
temporal  considerations.  He  added,  in  a  mena- 
cing tone,  that,  having  found  the  keys  of  every 
town  and  fortress,  from  the  Isle  of  Rügen  to  the 
Maine,  he  would  also  know  where  to  find  a  key 
to  Francfort ;  that  the  prosperity  of  Germany, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion  ;  that  conscious  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  was  determined  that 
no  obstacle  should  interrupt  his>^  ])rügress ;  and 
that  "  he  was  aware  the  inhabitants  of  FVancfort 
wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  when 
he  required  the  whole  hand."  lie  closely  follow- 
ed the  Deputies,  who  carried  back  this  answer, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  and  awaited  in 
order  of  battle,  near  Saxenhausen,  the  decision 
of  the  Council. 

If  Francfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes, 
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that  hesitation  arose  solely  from  apprehension  of 
the  Emperor ;  their  own  inclinations  would 
not  have  allowed  them  for  a  moment  to  hesitate 
between  the  oppression  of  Germany  and  its  Pro- 
tector. The  menacing  preparations  by  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  now  compelled  them  to  de- 
clare their  resolution,  would  diminish  the  guilt  of 
their  revolt,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  and  jus- 
tify the  step  which  they  willingly  took,  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  compulsion.  The  gates  were  there- 
fore opened  to  the  Kina^  of  Sweden,  who  marched 
his  army  through  the  town  in  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession, and  in  admirable  order.  A  garrison  of 
600  men  was  left  in  Saxenhausen ;  the  King  him- 
self, the  same  evening,  marched  v/ith  the  rest  of 
his  ai'my  against  the  town  of  Höchst  in  the  temtory 
of  Mentz,  which  suirendered  to  him  before  night. 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  extending  his  con- 
quests along  the  Maine,  the  efforts  of  his  generals 
and  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany  were  crowned 
with  equal  succses.  Rostock,  Weimar,  and  Doe- 
metz,  the  only  strong  places  which  the  Imperialists 
stUl  possessed  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh, 
were  recovered  by  then*  legitimate  Sovereign,  the 
Duke  John  Albert,  assisted  by  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral Achatius  Tott.  In  vain  did  the  Imperial 
general,  Wolf  Count  Mansfeld,  endeavour  to  re- 
cover from  the  Swedes  the  territories  of  Halber- 
stadt,  of  which  they  had  taken  immediate  pos- 
session after  tlie  battle  of  Leipzig ;  he  was  soon 
after  compelled  to  leave  ^Magdeburg  itself  in  their 
hands.  A  Swedish  general.  Banner,  who  had 
been  left  with  8000  men  upon  the  Ell)e,  held  that 
city  closely  blockaded,  and  had  defeated  several 
Imperial  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to    it« 
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relief.  Count  Mansfeld  defended  it  in  pei"son 
ith  great  resolution  ;  but  his  garrison  beine:  too 
Iweak  to  oppose  tor  any  length  of  time  the  nunie- 
rons  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  had  already  be- 
(gun  to  think  of  surrendering  on  conditions,  wiien 
(Pappenheim,  advancing  to  his  assistance,  gave  eni- 
Iplovment  to  the  Swedish  arms  in  another  quarter. 
(Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  wretclied  huts 
ithat  were  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
ruins  of  that  injportant  town,  was  afterwards  volun- 
tarily abandoned  by  the  Imperialists,  and  imme- 
diately taken  possession  of  by  the  Swedes. 

Even  the  Lower  Saxon  states,  emboldened  by 
the  successful  progress  of  the  King,  ventured  to 
raise  their  heads  from  the  blow  they  had  received 
from  W'allenstein  and  Tilly  in  the  unfortunate 
Danish  war.  They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg, 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  three  regi- 
ments, with  the  assistance  of  which  they  hoped  to 
fi^ee  themselves  from  the  oppressive  presence  of 
tlie  Imperial  garrisons.  The  lUshop  of  Bremen, 
a  relation  of  (juetavus  Adolphus,  v.its  not  content 
even  with  this  ;  he  assembled  troops  in  person, 
and  terri6ed  the  unfortunate  monks  and  priests  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  was  soon  compelle<l  to  lay 
down  his  arms  by  the  Imperial  general,  Count 
Gronsfeld.  Even  George  Duke  of  Lunenburg, 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial  service,  now 
embraced  the  partyof  Gustavus,  and  raised  several 
regiments  for  that  monarch,  which,  by  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony, 
were  of  material  advantaire  to  him. 

But  services  far  more  im])ortaTit  were  rendered 
to  the  King  by  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  whose  victorious  arms  struck  terror  into 
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the  greater  part  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 
tJie  Bislioprick  of  Fulda,  and  even  the  Electorata 
of  Cologne.  It  will  be  recollected  that  immediate- 
ly after  the  alliance  which  the  Landgrave  had  con- 
cluded with  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  camp  at 
Werben,  two  Imperial  generals,  Fugger  and  Al- 
ti'inger,  were  despatched  by  Count  Tilly  into 
Hesse,  to  chastise  the  Landgrave  for  his  revolt  a- 
gainst  the  Emperor.  But  this  prince  had  cou- 
rageously resisted  the  arms  of  his  enemies,  as  his 
subjects  had  done  the  incendiary  proclamations  of 
Tilly,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  soon  relieved 
him  of  tJie  presence  of  these  desolating  bands. 
He  availed  himself  of  their  retreat  with  equal  cou- 
rage and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time  he  conquered 
Vach  Minden,  and  Hoexter,  and  by  his  rapid  a<l- 
vance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Pader- 
bern,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  territories  bordering 
on  Hesse.  The  terrified  states  hastened,  by  a 
speedy  submission  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress, 
and  to  escape  the  risk  of  plunder  by  a  voluntary 
contril)ution  of  considerable  amount.  After  these 
fortunate  undertakings,  the  Landgrave  united  his 
victorious  army  to  that  of  Gusta\Tis  Adol])hua, 
and  went  to  meet  that  monarch  in  person  at  Franc- 
tort,  to  concert  with  him  their  future  plan  of  ope- 
rations. 

A  number  of  princes  and  foreign  ambassadors 
assembled  in  this  city  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on 
his  success,  and  either  to  conciliate  his  favour  or  ap- 
pease his  indignation.  Amongthese  was  the  banish- 
ed King  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine  FrederickV.,  who 
had  hastened  from  Holland  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  avenger  and  protector.  Gustavus 
bestowed  on  him  the  unprofitable  honour  of  tieat- 
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iog  him  as  a  crowned  head,  and  endeavoured,  by  a 
*  i  respectful  sympathy,  to  soften  his  sense  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. But  gi'eat  as  the  advantages  were  which 
Frederick  promised  himself  from  the  power  and 
good  fortune  of  his  protector  ;  and  strong:ly  as  he 
depended  on  his  justice  and  magnanimity,  the 
'  hope  of  this  unfortunate  prince's  restoration  to 
his  dominions  seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  The  in- 
activity and  contradictory  politics  of  the  English 
court  had  abated  the  zeal  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  a  feeling  of  irritation  which  he  could  not 
entirely  suppress,  made  him  on  this  occcsion  for- 
get the  glorious  duty  of  protecting  the  oppressed, 
the  character  in  which  he  had  so  loudly  proclaimed 
himself  on  his  invasion  of  Germany. 

The  terror  of  the  King's  irresistible  strength,  and 
the  prospect  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  compelled 
George  Landgrave  of  Hesse  D'Annstadt  to  a 
speedy  submission.  His  connexion  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  his  indifference  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
were  no  secret  to  the  King,  but  he  was  satisfied 
witli  laughing  at  the  efforts  of  so  impotent  an  ene- 
my. As  tlie  Landgrave  was  so  iinperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  strength,  and  the  political 
situation  of  Germany,  as  to  obtrude  liimsclf  as 
mediator  between  the  rival  parties,  Gustavus 
used  jestingly  to  call  him  the  peacemaker.  He 
was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  gaining  money 
from  the  Landgrave  at  play,  '"  That  the  money 
afforded  him  double  satisfaction,  as  it  was  Imperial 
coui.  "  The  Landgrave  was  indebted  to  liis  rela- 
tionship with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  wliom  it  was 
tlje  interest  of  (justavus  to  treat  with  forbearance, 
for  the  favourable  terms  lie  now  received  from  the 
King,  who  contented  himself  with  the  nurrender  of 
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Lis  fortress  of  lliissellieim,  and  his  promise  of  ob- 
(serviiiü:  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  war.  The 
Counts  of  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  also  visited 
the  King  in  Lrankfoit,  to  conclude  an  alliance, 
and  to  otter  him  their  assistance  against  the  Spa- 
niards, which  was  afterwards  very  favourable 
to  his  cause.  The  town  of  Frankfort  itself  liad 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  monfirch, 
who  by  his  royal  autliority  protected  their  trade, 
and  by  the  most  etteotual  measures,  re-established 
the  fairs,  which  had  suffered  greatly  by  the  war. 

The  Swedish  army  was  noA\'  reinforced  by  ten 
thousand  Hessians,  under  William  Landgrave  of 
Cassel.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  invested 
Konigstein  ;  Kostheim  and  Fliershain  surrendered 
after  a  short  siege  ;  he  was  in  possession  of  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  INIaine ;  and  boats  were  pre- 
pared with  all  possible  speed  at  Hoechst  to  cany 
his  troops  across  the  Rhine.  These  preparations 
filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Anselm  Casimir,  with 
consternation  ;  and  he  doubted  not  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  first  against  whom 
the  storm  of  war  would  be  diiected.  As  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  League,  he  had  no  better 
treatment  to  expect  than  his  confederates,  the  Bi- 
shoj)s  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already  re- 
ceived. The  situation  of  his  territories  upon  the 
llhine  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  se- 
cure them,  while  their  fertilityatt'ordedan  irresistible 
temptation  to  the  necessities  of  their  army.  But 
miscalculating  his  ov.n  strength,  or  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  Elector  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  weary 
out  the  valour  of  the   Swedes  by  the  strength  of 
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Iiis  fortifications.  He  repaired  with  all  possible 
exjiedition  the  fortifications  of  his  capital,  provid- 
ed it  with  every  thing  necessary  for  maintainintr  a 
Iciiir  defence,  and  received  into  the  town  a  Spanish 
U'linison  of  2000  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip  de 
S\  Iva.  To  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Swedish 
riiüisports,  he  endeavoured  to  close  up  the  mouth 
<>i  the  ?*Iaine  by  driving  piles,  and  sinking  large 
}i>=aps  of  stones  and  vessels  across  tlie  river.  He 
himself,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  AVorms, 
toi)k  refuge  with  his  most  precious  effects  in  Co- 
logne, abandoning  his  capital  and  liis  tenitories  to 
tin;  rapacity  of  a  tyrannical  garrison.  All  these 
preparations,  however,  which  were  indicative  of  a 
weak  and  overweening  confidence,   rather  than  of 

('   courage,    did   not   prevent  the   Swedes  from 

iiching  against  JNIentz,  and  preparing  for  a  se- 
rious attack  upon  that  citv.  While  one  part  of 
their  forces  poured  into  the  Rheingau,  routing  the 
Spaniards  who  remained  in  that  quarter,  and  im- 
posing contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  another 
laid  the  Catholic  towns  in  Westerwald  and  \V  et- 
terau  under  similar  contributions.  The  main  army 
bad  encamped  at  Cassel,  opposite  Mentz ;  and 
Bernhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Mouse  Tower  and  thcs  Castle  of  Ehrenfels, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Gustavus  now 
made  active  preparations  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
to  attack  the  town  on  the  land  side,  when  the 
progress  of  Count  Tilly  in  Franconia  suddenly 
called  him  from  the  siege,  and  obtained  for  the 
Elector  a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nurembcrtr,  which  Tilly,  during 
the  absence  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  Rhiue, 
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had  tiireatened  with  a  siege,  and  with  the  cruel 
fate  of  Magdeburg  in  the  event  of  resistance,  was 
the  cause  of  the  King's  sudden  retreat  from  before 
Mentz.  In  order  to  escape  subjecting  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and 
the  disgrace  of  abandoning  his  confederates  to 
the  mercy  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  hastened  by 
rapid  marches  to  reUeve  that  important  city  ;  but 
on  his  amval  at  Francfort,  he  heard  of  its  spirited 
resistance  and  of  the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost 
no  time  in  resuming  his  efforts  against  iNlentz.  As 
he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
Cassel  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  now 
resolved  to  advance  upon  the  town  from  another 
quarter ;  and,  directing  his  march  towards  the 
Bergstrasse,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
places  of  importance,  and  made  his  appearance  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at 
Stockstadt  between  Genisheim  and  Oppenheim. 
The  whole  of  the  Bergstrasse  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  endavoured  obstinately 
to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  vessels 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  arranged  in  formi- 
dable force  on  the  banks,  in  case  the  King  should 
attempt  the  passage  at  that  place. 

The  King's  impetuosity  on  this  occasion  expos- 
ed him  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  opposite 
bank  he  had  ventured  to  cross  the  river  in  a  small 
boat ;  but  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  and  with  difficulty 
effected  his  escape  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  He 
at  last  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fishermen,  in  procuring  pome  trans]iorts  ;  m 
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ttro  of  which  he  despatched  Count  Brahe  across 
the  river  with  300  Swedes.  Scarcely  had  he 
time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  companies  of  Spanish 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  Notwithstanding;  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  however,  Count  Brahe 
defended  himself  bravely  with  his  small  force ; 
and  gained  time  for  the  King  to  advance  to  his 
support  with  fresh  troops.  The  Spaniards  took  to 
flight  with  the  loss  of  600  men ;  some  taking  re- 
fuge in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in  Mentz.  A 
lion  of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  liis  paw,  and  a  helmet,  on  his  head,  sliow- 
ed  the  traveller,  seventy  years  afterwards,  the 
spot  where  the  Immortal  Monarch  crossed  the 
great  river  of  Germany. 

Immediately  after  this  fortunate  action,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolph  us  transported  his  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  across  the  river,  and 
laid  siege  to  Oppenheim,  which,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber 16S1.  500  Spaniards,  who  had  so  courageous- 
ly defended  the  place,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of 
the  Swedes.  The  news  of  (lustavus  having  cross- 
ed the  Rliine,  struck  terror  into  tlie  Spaniards 
and  the  troops  of  Loiraine,  who  had  tliouirht  them- 
selves secure  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  A  ra[)id  iliglit  was 
now  their  only  resource  ;  every  place  not  capable 
of  maintaining  an  effectual  defence  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  them.  After  a  long  series  of  out- 
rages committed  on  the  defenceless  citizens,  the 
troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms,  which  they 
treated  with  wanton  cruelty  before  their  departure. 
The  Spaniards  hastened  to  secure  themselves  oa 
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FrankpTitlial,  in  which  tliey  hoped  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Custavus  Adolphus. 

The  King  on  the  other  hand  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  his  plans  against  Mentz,  into  which  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown  them- 
selves. While  he  advance<l  against  the  town,  up- 
on the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel  had  approached  it  on  the  other,  re- 
ducing several  strong  places  on  his  march.  The 
besieged  Spaniards,  though  attacked  on  both  sides, 
showed  at  first  great  courage  and  determination, 
and  a  shower  of  bombs  fell  for  several  days  into 
the  Swedish  Camp,  which  cost  the  King  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  But  notwith- 
standing this  brave  resistance,  the  Swedes  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
so  close  to  the  ditch,  that  they  began  to  make  se- 
rious preparations  for  an  assault.  The  courage  of 
the  besieged  tlien  gave  way.  They  trembled,  and 
not  without  reason,  at  the  furious  impetuosity  of 
the  Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  the  fate  of  Marien- 
berg had  afforded  so  fearful  an  example.  A  fate 
not  less  dreadful  awaited  Mentz,  if  that  town  was 
taken  by  storm  ;  and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to  revenge  on  this  rich  and  magni- 
ficent Catholic  city  the  carnage  of  ^Magdeburg. 
More  on  account  of  the  town  than  of  theii*  own 
lives,  the  Spanish  garrison  capitulated  on  the  4th 
day,  and  obtained  from  the  magnanimity  of  the 
victor  a  safe  conduct  to  Luxembourg ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them,  following  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Swe- 
den. 

On  the  13th   December   163L  the  King  made 
his  entry  into  the  conquered  town,  and  took  up 
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bis  residence  in  tlie  palace  of  the  Elector.  Eighty 
cannon  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  citizens  were 
obliged-to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder, 
by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  From  this  in- 
dulgence the  Jews  and  the  clergy  were  excluded, 
they  being  obliged  to  redeem  their  property  by 
large  and  separate  contributions.  The  library  of  the 
Elector  the  King  committed  to  his  chancellor  Oxen- 
stieru,  with  the  view  of  having  it  transported  to  the 
Academy  of  \\  esterrah,  but  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  Sweden  foundered  at  sea, 
and  this  valuable  treasure  was  buried  beneath  tlie 
waves  of  the  Baltic. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  tem- 
tories  of  the  Rhine,  did  not  terminate  with  the 
loss  of  Mentz.  Shortly  before  the  taking  of  that 
city,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  taken 
Falkenstein  and  Reifenberg  :  The  fortress  of  Ko- 
ningstein  now  surrendered  to  the  Hessians.  The 
Khinegrave  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  King's  generals, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  nine  Spanish  squa- 
drons who  were  on  their  march  for  Erankenthal, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  most  important 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Boppart  to  Bacha- 
rach.  After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braun- 
fels,  which  was  effected  by  the  Count  of  \\'etterau, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes,  tl)e  Spaniards 
had  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau,  while  in  the 
Palatinate  they  could  scarcely  save  any  except 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Kronweisenberg  open- 
ly declared  for  the  Swedes  :  Spires  offered  to  raise 
troops  for  the  King.  Mannheim  was  gained  to 
the  Swedes  through  the  prudent  measures  of  the 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,   and  the  negligence  of 
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the  governor,  who,  for  this  misconduct,  was  tried 
before  the  council  of  war  at  Heidelberg,  and  be- 
headed. 

The  King  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  the 
deptli  of  winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was 
perhaps  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  his  sohliers 
over  those  of  the  enem3\  But  the  exhausted  troops 
now  stood  in  need  of  the  repose  of  winter  quarters, 
which  Gustavus,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Mentz, 
gi-anted  them  in  tlie  neighbouring  territories.  He 
himself  employed  the  interval  of  repose,  which  the 
season  of  the  year  rendered  necessary,  in  arranging 
the  affairs  of  his  Cabinet  with  liis  Chancellor,  in 
treating  for  a  neutrality  with  some  of  his  enemies, 
and  adjusting  some  political  disputes  with  an  allied 
neighbour,  which  his  past  conduct  had  occasioned. 
He  chose  the  city  of  Mentz  as  his  winter  quarters, 
and  the  centre  of  management  for  his  state  affairs  ; 
and  sliowed  a  greater  partiality  for  this  town,  than 
seemed  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  or  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the 
empire.  Not  contented  with  fortifying  the  town 
in  the  strongest  manner,  he  erected  a  new  citadel 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Maine 
with  the  Rhine;  which  was  named  Gustavusburg 
from  its  founder,  but  which  is  better  known  under 
the  title  of  Pfaff'enraub  or  Pfaffenzwaug.* 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself  master 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  neighbouring  electo- 
rates, by  his  victorious  arms,  every  artifice  was 
resorted  to  by  his  watchful  enemies  in  Paris,  and 
St  Germain's,  to  deprive  him  of  the  support  of 
France,  and,  if  possible,  to  involve  him  in  a  war 

*  Priests'  plunder;  alluding  to  the  means  by  wliich  th® 
expense  of  its  election  Lad  been  dclVayed. 
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with  that  kingdom.    By  his  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed march  to    the    Rhine,  he    had    sui-jjrised    his 
friends,  and  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretext 
for  distrusting  his  intentions.     After  the  conquest 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  the  gieater  part  of  Franconia, 
it  was  in  his  power  to  press  fonvard  into  Bavaria 
and   Austria,  throughout  the    bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg and   the  Upper  Palatinate  ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally and  naturally  believed  that  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  attacking  the  Emperor  and   the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  very  centre   of   their  power,  and 
putting  an   immediate  period  to  the  war,  by  the 
subjection  of  tliese  his  principal  enemies.     But  to 
the  astonishment  of  both    parties,    Gustavus  re- 
linquished the  path   which  had   thus  been  traced 
for  him,  and,  instead  of  directing  his  course  to  the 
right,  turned  to  the   left,  to  vent   his  indignation 
on  the  less  important  and  more  innocent  princes 
of  the  Rhine,  while  he  gave  time  to  his  more  for- 
midable opponents  to  recruit  their  strength.     No- 
thing but  the  intention  of  reinstating  the  unfortu- 
nate    Palatine    Frederick    V,    in   the    possession 
of  his  territories,  by  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
the   Spaniards,  could   render  this  strange  step  in- 
telligible ;  and  the  belief  that  that  restoration  was 
immediately  to   take   place,  at  first   silenced    the 
suspicions  of  his  friends,  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies.     But  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  al- 
most entirely  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  Gus- 
tavus continued  to  form  new  schemes  of  conquest 
on  the  Rhine,  and   to   withhold  the  reconquered 
country  from  its  legitimate  possessor.     It  was  in 
vain   that  the  English  ambassador  reminded  hini 
of  the  duty  he  owed   to   Justice,  and  the  solemn 
eugaaremont  he  had  himself  entered  into  ;  (iustavus 
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replied  to  these  demands  with  bitter  complaints 
against  the  inactivity  of  the  English  Court,  and 
prepared  to  extend  his  victorious  arms  into  Alsace, 
and  even  into  Lorraine. 

The   distrust   excited  by  the    conduct  of   the 
Swedish   monarch    was    now    openly    expressed, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  was  busied  in  cir- 
culating the  most  injurious  reports  as  to  his  inten- 
tions.    Richelieu,  the  Minister  of  Louis    XIII., 
had  already  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  progress 
of  the  King  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the 
suspicious  temper  of  his  master  rendered  him  but 
too  accessible  to  the  reports  which  were  circulated 
with  regard  to  his  \-iews.     France  was  at  this  mo- 
ment involved   in  a  civil  war  with  its  Protestant 
subjects,  and   there   was   reason   to   fear  that  the 
approach  of  a  victorious  monarch,  of  their  own 
party,  might  inspire  them  with  new  courage,  and 
animate  them  to  a  more  violent  resistance.     This 
might  be  the  case,  even  if  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
ever  so  little  inclined   to   afiord   them  encourage- 
ment, or  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  his  ally,  the 
King  of  France.     But  the  revengeful  disposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  was  anxious  to 
console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  by 
his  intrigues  in  the  French  Court,  the  envenomed 
rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Bavarian    minister,    represented     this    dangerous 
alliance   between  the  Hugonots  and  the  Swedes 
as  a  matter  perfectly  settled,  and  continued  to  fill 
the  mind  of  the  timid  Louis  with  the  mof>t  fear- 
ful apprehensions.     Not  merely  chimerical  politi- 
cians, but  many  of  the  best  informed  Catholics, 
fully  believed   that  the  King  would  immediately 
press   forward  into  tlie   heart    of  France,    make 
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^^ommon  cause  with  the  Hugonots,  and  overturn 
.  tlie  Catholic  religion  within  the  kingdom.     Fana- 
tii-al   zealots   even    saw  hira   ready  to  cross   the 
!  Alps  with  an  army,  and  dethrone  the  Vicegerent 
of  Clirist  in  Italy.     These  reports,  it  is  tiaie,  soon 
jidied  away  of  tliemselves  ;    yet    it  is  impossible 
jjto  deny  that  Gustavus,  by  his  military  operations 
j  on   the   Rhine,  gave   a  dangerous   handle   to  his 
enemies,  and  in   some  measure  justified  the  sus- 
picion that  his  arms  were  directed,  not  so  much 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as 
against  the  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The  general  clamour  raised  by  the  Catholic 
Courts,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  against 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the  enemy  of 
their  church,  at  last  compelled  Cardinal  Richelieu 
to  take  a  decisive  step  for  the  security  of  his  re- 
ligion, and  at  once  to  convince  the  Catholic  world 
of  the  religious  zeal  of  France,  and  the  selfish  po- 
licy of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  Germany.  Con- 
vinced that  the  views  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  like 
his  own,  were  directed  merely  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  lie  hesitated  not  to  pro- 
mise to  the  Princes  of  the  League,  the  observance 
of  a  complete  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Sweden, 
on  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  and  withdrawing  their  troops. 
Whatever  might  be  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
princes,  Richelieu  equally  attained  liis  object. 
By  their  separation  from  the  Austrian  interest, 
Ferdinand  would  be  at  once  exposed  to  the  united 
attack  of  France  and  Sweden  ;  and  Gustavus 
Adolplius,  freed  from  his  other  enemies  in  Cier- 
many,  would  be  enabled  to  direct  his  undivided 
strength    against    tiie     hereditary    dominions    of 
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Austria.  The  fall  of  Austria  was.  in  that  event, 
inevitable,  and  the  great  object  of  Richelieu's  po- 
licy would  be  attained  without  injury  to  the 
church.  If  again  the  princes  of  the  League  per- 
sisted in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the 
Austrian  alliance,  France  would  at  least  be  justi- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  the  proposal  she 
had  made,  and  would  have  sufficiently  proved  the 
sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  performed  her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  princes  of  the  League  would 
then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those  evils  which 
tlie  Catholics  of  Germany  were  unavoidably  ex- 
posed to,  from  the  continuance  of  the  wai'  ;  they 
alone,  by  their  wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
Emperor,  would  frustrate  the  measures  employed 
for  their  protection,  expose  the  church  to  danger, 
and  themselves  to  destruction. 

Richelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  the  greater  zeal, 
the  more  he  was  pressed  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cations of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  assistance 
from  France.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
prince,  from  the  moment  he  had  begun  to  enter- 
tain suspicions  of  the  Emperor,  had  entered  into  a 
secret  alliance  with  France,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  Palatinate, 
in  the  event  of  any  future  change  in  the  Empe- 
ror's sentiments.  But  though  the  origin  of  the 
treaty  itself  showed  clearly  against  what  enemy  it 
was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thought  proper  to 
make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  as- 
sistance against  Gustavus  Adolphus  her  ally,  which 
she  had  promised  against  Austria.  Richelieu,  em- 
barrassed by  this  contradictory  alliance,  with  two 
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powei-s  opposed  to  each  other,  had  no  otlier  re" 
Bource  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  their  liostilities  :  And,  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  Bavaria,  while  he  was  unable  to  protect 
it  through  his  connexion  with  Sweden,  he  turned 
his  efforts  entirely  to  the  effecting  a  neutrrlity,  as 
the  only  means  of  fulfilling  his  obligations  to  both. 
The  Marquis  of  Breze  was  for  this  purpose  sent  as 
his  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Sweden  iu 
Mentz,  to  ascertain  his  sentiments  on  this  point, 
and  to  procure  from  him  favourable  conditions  for 
the  allied  princes.  But  if  Louis  XIII.  had  power- 
ful reasons  for  wishing  to  see  this  allianc«  effect- 
ed, Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  important  giounda 
to  desire  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous 
proofs  that  the  aversion  of  the  Princes  of  the  Lea- 
gue to  the  Protestant  religion  was  unconquerable, 
their  hatred  against  the  foreign  power  of  the 
Swedes  implacable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Austria  inseparable,  lie  apprehended  less 
danger  from  their  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neu- 
trality so  much  opposed  to  their  inclinations  ;  and, 
constrained  as  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ger- 
many at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  he  sustained  a 
manifest  loss,  if  without  increasing  the  number  of 
his  friends,  he  diminished  that  of  his  open  enemies. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  Gustavus 
Adolphus  showed  little  inclination  to  purchase  the 
neutrality  of  the  Catholic  princes,  by  which  he 
was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  by  the  loss  of  those  ad- 
vantages he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  of- 
fered to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  the 
views  he  entertained.      He  required  of  the  Catho- 
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lie  League  a  total  neutrality ;  the  lecal  of  their 
troops  tVom  tlie  Imperial  army,  from  the  conquer- 
ed towns,  and  from  all  the  Protestant  countries  ; 
a  considerable  diminution  of  their  military  force  ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies  from  their  ter- 
ritories, and  an  obligation  that  tliey  should  neitlier 
be  assisted  with  men,  provisions,  nor  ammunition. 
Harsh  as  the  conditions  were  which  the  victor 
thus  imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  the  French 
mediator  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  accept  them. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  matter,  Gustavua 
had  agreed  to  grant  to  the  latter  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  But  at  the  veiy  mo- 
ment when  this  monarch  was  i-eceiving  from  the 
French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the  favour- 
able progress  of  the  negotia,tion,  an  intercepted 
letter  of  the  Elector  to  the  Imperial  General  Pap- 
penheim in  Westplialia,  discovered  to  him  the  per- 
fidy of  that  prince,  who,  in  the  whole  negotiation, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  gain  time  for 
resistance.  Far  from  contemplating  the  idea  of 
fettering  himself  in  his  military  operations  by  any 
truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  was  accelerat- 
ing his  preparations,  and  employing  the  leisure 
which  his  enemy  afforded  him,  in  the  most  active 
provisions  for  his  defence.  The  whole  negotiation 
accordingly  proved  fruitless,  and  served  only  to 
renew,  wäth  more  virulence  than  ever,  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Swedes. 

Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  this  gen- 
eral threatened  to  overrun  Franconia,  urgently 
required  the  King's  presence  in  that  Circle  ;  but  it 
wrs  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  drive  the  Spa- 
uiards  from  the  Ivhine,  and  to  cut  off  their  means 
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of  invading  Germany  from  the  Netherlands.  With 
this  view,  Gustavus  Adolphns  had  made  an  oöier 
of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  Philip  von 
Zeltern,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of  Herman- 
stein  should  be  ceded  to  him,  and  a  free  passage 
granted  to  his  troops  through  the  town  of  Coblentz. 
But  unwillingly  as  the  Elector  witnessed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spaniards  within  his  territories,  he 
was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  himself  to  the 
suspicious  protection  of  a  heretic,  and  to  place  his 
fate  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  Un- 
able by  his  own  strength  to  mamtain  his  indepen- 
dence against  two  such  powerful  rivals,  lie  took 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  France.  Richelieu, 
with  his  usual  pnident  policy,  availed  himself  of 
Ins  embarrassments  to  increase  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  gain  for  her  an  important  ally  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  A  numerous  French  army  was  des- 
patched to  cover  the  territoiy  of  Treves,  and  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  received  a  French  gar- 
rison. But  the  object  of  the  Elector,  in  this  bold 
step,  was  not  completely  gained  :  for  the  ofl'ended 
pride  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  not  appeased  till 
a  free  passage  was  gianted  to  the  Swedish  troops 
through  the  territories  of  Treves. 

While  these  negotiations  were  caiTied  on  with 
Treves  and  France,  the  King's  generals  had  cleared 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  of  Mentz  of  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  and  Gustavus  himself  completed 
the  conquest  of  this  district  by  the  capture  of 
Kreutznach.  To  guard  these  conquests,  tiie  chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern  was  left  with  part  of  the  troops 
upon  the  iNIiddle  Rhine,  while  the  main  army,  un- 
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der  the  King  himself,  began  its  mai'ch  against  the 
enemy  in  Fianconia. 

The  possession  of  this  Circle  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  disputed  with  variable  success,  between 
Count  Tilly  aud  the  Swedish  General  Horn,  whom 
Gustavus  had  left  there  with  8000  men  ;  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  particular,  was  at  once 
the  object  of  their  stmggle,  and  the  scene  of  their 
ravages.  The  King,  called  off  to  the  Rhine  by 
his  other  projects,  had  left  to  his  General  the 
chastisement  of  the  Bishop,  whose  pei-fidy  had  ex- 
cited his  indignation,  and  the  activity  of  Horn 
justified  the  choice.  In  a  short  time,  he  sub- 
jected gi"eat  part  of  the  Bishopric  to  the  Swedish 
arms  ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  by  its  Im- 
perial garrison,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  ba- 
nished Bishop  now  pressed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
most  m'gently  for  assistance ;  and  that  Prince  was 
at  length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inac- 
tivity. Having  received  from  his  INIaster  full 
powers  to  reinstate  the  Bishop  in  his  territories, 
this  General  collected  his  troops,  who  were  scat- 
tered over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  advanced 
upon  Bamberg  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Gus- 
tavus Horn,  firmly  determined  to  maintain  his  con- 
quest even  against  this  overwhelming  force,  awaited 
tlie  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg  ;  but  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield  to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly, 
what  he  had  hoped  to  hold  out  against  his  whole 
army.  A  confusion  which  arose  among  his  troops, 
and  which  no  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
General  could  remedy',  opened  the  gates  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  troop?, 
baggage  and  artillery,  were  saved.  The  recon- 
quest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory  ; 
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but  Tilly,  with  every  effort,  was  unable  to  over- 
take the  Swedish  General,  who  retired  in  good 
order  across  the  Rhine.  The  King's  appearance 
in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gustavus 
Horn  at  Kitzingen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly's  con- 
quests, and  compelled  him  to  look  to  his  own  safe- 
ty by  a  timely  retreat. 

The  King  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops 
at  Aschaffenburg;  the  number  of  which,  after  his 
junction  with  Gustavus  Horn,  Banner,  and  Duke 
William  of  Weimar,  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men.  Notliing  internipted  his  progi'ess  through 
Franconia ;  for  Count  Tilly,  far  too  weak  to  en- 
counter an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers,  had  re- 
treated, by  rapid  marches,  towards  the  Danube. 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to 
the  King,  and,  uncertain  whither  his  victorious 
course  might  be  directed,  Maximilian  could  form 
no  immediate  resolution.  The  choice  of  the  King, 
and  the  fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on 
the  course  left  open  to  Count  Tilly.  It  was  dan- 
gerous while  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching to  leave  Bavaria  undefended,  in  order  to 
protect  Austria  ;  still  more  dangerous  by  receiving 
Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to  draw  tho  enemy  also  into 
this  quarter,  and  render  it  the  seat  of  a  destructive 
war.  The  cares  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Patriot 
prevailed  at  last  over  the  scruples  of  the  States- 
man, and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all  hazards,  to 
cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the 
}*rotector  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Ger- 
man liberties,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
expressed  itself  on  his  arrival  in  the  most  touching 
demonstrations  of  admiration  and  joy.     Gustavus 
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himself  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment,  at 
seeing  himself  in  this  city,  in  the  very  centre  of 
Germany,  where  he  had  never  expected  to  be  able 
to  penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of  his  person 
completed  the  impression  produced  by  his  glorious 
actions,  and  the  condescension  with  which  be  re- 
paid the  congratulations  of  the  citizens,  gained  him 
in  an  instant  the  affections  of  all.  He  personally 
confii-med  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into  with 
them  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the 
citizens  to  an  active  zeal  and  fraternal  unity  against 
the  common  enemy.  After  a  short  residence  in 
Nuremberg  he  followed  his  army  to  the  Danube,  and 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  frontier  town  of 
Donauwerth.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
Bavarian  garrison ;  and  their  commander  Rodolph 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenbui'g,  showed  at 
fii'st  the  firmest  resolution  to  hold  out  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with  which  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  commenced  the  siege,  soon  con- 
strained him  to  take  measures  for  a  speedy  and 
secure  retreat,  which  he  successfully  executed  a- 
midst  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Swedish  artillery. 
The  capture  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  King 
the  possession  of  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  and 
now  only  the  small  river  Lech  sepaiated  bim  from 
Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  to  which  his 
dommions  were  exposed,  excited  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity of  iNIaximilian  ;  and,  however  little  he  had 
liitherto  done  to  interi'upt  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
towards  his  frontier,  he  v/as  now  determined  to 
dispute  with  them  as  resolutely  as  possible  the 
remainder  of  their  course.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small  town  of  Rain, 
Tilly  occupied  a  fortified  camp,  ^vhich,    surround-- 
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ed  by  three  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  every  at- 
tack. All  the  bridges  over  the  river  were  destroy- 
ed ;  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Augs- 
burg strongly  garrisoned  ;  and  that  town  itself, 
which  had  shown  strong  symptoms  of  its  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  the  example  of  Nuremberg  and 
Francfort,  secured  by  the  introduction  of  a  Ba- 
varian ganison,  and  by  disarming  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp  as  if 
all  his  hopes  were  concentered  in  tliis  single  point, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedes  was  to  suffer 
shipwreck  before  its  lines. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  appeared  on  the  bank 
opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchments,  after  sub- 
jecting to  his  arms  the  whole  territory  of  Augs- 
burg, on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  opening 
to  his  troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  now  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  river,  swelled  to  an  uncommon  heiglit,  by  fre- 
quent rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  with  gieat  rapi- 
dity between  its  steep  banks.  Its  waves  threaten- 
ed the  rash  assailants  with  certain  destruction, 
while  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  their  murderous 
discharge  upon  them  from  the  opposite  side.  J£ 
they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  fire  and  water,  a  new 
and  vigorous  enemy  awaited  them,  in  an  impreg- 
nable camp  ;  and  a  battle  must  be  begun,  where 
they  needed  repose  and  refreshment.  Exhausted 
as  thev  were,  they  hastened  to  attack  the  hostile 
entrenchments,  the  strength  of  which  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  every  assault.  A  defeat  sustained 
upon  this  river  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
ruin,  since  the  same  stream  which  impeded  their 
D  2 
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victorious  advance,  would  also  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, if  fortune  sliould  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  Council  of  Vv'ar,  which  the  King 
now  assembled,  strongly  represented  to  him  the 
importance  of  tliese  considerations,  in  order  to  de* 
ter  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  Even 
the  most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of 
honourable  warriors,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
field,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  doubts. 
But  the  King's  resolution  was  fixed.  "  What  I" 
said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  wlio  spoke  for  the 
rest,  "  have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Germany,  to  have  our  pro- 
giess  interrupted  by  a  brook  like  the  Lech ?'  He 
had  already,  with  gi'eat  personal  danscer,'  recon- 
noitred the  position,  and  discovered  that  his  own 
side  of  the  river  was  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  other,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  Swedish 
artillery  must  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
that  of  tlie  enemy.  He  availed  himself,  with  rapid 
presence  of  mind,  of  this  circumstance.  At  the 
place  where  the  left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an 
angle  towards  the  right,  he  immediately  caused 
three  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which  72  field- 
pieces  opened  a  flanking  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
While  this  destructive  fire  drove  tlie  Bavarians 
from  the  opposite  bank,  he  erected,  with  all  pos- 
sible rapidity,  a  bridge  over  the  river.  A  thick 
smoke,  kept  up  by  burning  wood  and  wet  straw, 
concealed  the  progress  of  the  erection  for  some 
time  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder 
of  the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes 
of  the  workmen.  He  himself  animated  by  las  ex- 
ample the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  discharged 
mure  than  60  cannon  with  his  own  hand.     The 
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cannonade  was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  for  two 
hours,  with  equal  A'ivacity,  though  with  less  eft'ect, 
as  the  Swedish  batteries,  placed  on  higher  ground, 
swept  the  lower  bank,  while  their  height  served 
as  a  breast-work  to  the  troops  behind.  In  vain, 
therefore,  did  the  Bavarians  ^attempt  to  destroy 
these  works  ;  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  they  were  compel- 
led to  be  spectators  of  the  finisliing  of  the  bridge. 
Tilly,  on  this  dreadful  day,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  raise  tiie  courage  of  his  troops  ;  and  no 
danger  could  drive  him  from  the  banks  'of  the 
river.  He  found  at  length  tlie  death  which  he  sought ; 
a  cannon  ijall  shattered  his  leg ;  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciate Altringer  was,  soon  after,  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  the  liead.  Deprived  of  tlie  animating  pre- 
sence of  their  generals,  the  Bavarians  at  last  gave 
way,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  wishes,  was 
driven  to  adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolution.  Over- 
come by  the  persuasions  of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose 
wonted  firmness  was  now  overpowered  by  tlie 
near  approacli  of  death,  he  gave  up  his  impreg- 
nable position  for  lost ;  and  a  ford,  discovered 
by  the  Swedes,  by  which  the  cavalry  were  on  the 
point  of  passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  re- 
treat. The  same  night,  before  a  single  hostile 
soldier  had  crossed  the  Lech,  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and,  without  giving  time  for  the  King  to 
harass  him  in  his  march,  retreated  in  goixl  order 
to  Neuburg  and  Ingolstadt.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  next  day  completed  the  passage  of  his  army, 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  hostile  camp  abandon- 
ed :  and  the  Elector's  flight  surprised  him  still 
more,  when  he  saw  the  strength  of  the  position  he 
Jiad  quitted.     "  Had  I   been  tlie   Bavarian,'"  said 
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he,  "  though  a  cannon  ball  had  carried  away  my 
beard  and  chin,  never  would  I  have  abandoned 
a  position  like  this,  and  opened  to  my  enemies  a 
passage  into  my  territory." 

Bavaria  now  lay  open  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitheito  only  beat 
against  its  frontier,  now  streamed  for  the  first 
time  over  these  fields,  which  had  so  lorg  escaped 
its  ravages.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
quest of  these  provinces,  the  King  rescued  the 
town  of  Augsburg  from  the  yoke  of  Bavaria ;  ex- 
acted an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens  ;  and 
secured  its  fulfilment  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
against  Ingolstadt,  to  secure  his  conquests  in 
Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Da- 
nube, by  the  possession  of  this  important  fortress, 
which  the  Elector  was  attempting  to  cover  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

Shortly  after  his  appearance  before  Ingolstadt, 
the  wounded  Tilly  terminated  his  career  within 
the  walls  of  that  town,  after  experiencing  all  the 
caprices  of  unstable  fortune.  Crushed  by  the  su- 
perior generalship  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  lost, 
at  the  close  of  his  days,  all  the  laurels  of  his  ear- 
lier victories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, the  justice  of  Providence,  and  the  offended 
manes  of  Magdeburg.  In  him  the  Imperial  army 
and  that  of  the  League,  sustained  an  iireparable 
loss  ;  the  Catholic  religion  was  deprived  of  its 
most  zealous  defender,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  sealed  his 
fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  General.  His  last 
message  to  the  Elector  was  an  urgent  advice  to 
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take  possession  of  Ratisbon,  and  thus  to  maintain 
the  command  of  the  Danube,  and  the  communica- 
tion with  Boliemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  so  many  victories,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  now  undertook  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt, 
hoping  to  master  the  town  by  the  impetuosity  of 
bis  first  assault.  But  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  opposed  ob- 
stacles to  his  attempt  more  formidable  tlian  any  he 
had  encountered  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  ; 
and  a  period  was  nearly  put  to  his  career  before 
the  walls  of  this  town.  While  reconnoitering  the 
works,  a  24-  pounder  killed  his  horse  beneath  him, 
while  another  ball,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
Btruck  his  favourite,  the  young  Margrave  of  Baden, 
by  his  side.  The  King,  with  rapid  presence  of 
mind,  rose,  and  quieted  the  ffaxs  of  his  troops  by 
immediately  mounting  another. 

The  occupation  of  Katisbon  by  the  Bavarians, 
who,  accoi'ding  to  the  advice  of  Tilly,  had  sm-- 
prised  tiiis  town  by  stratagem,  and  placed  in  it  a 
strong  garrison,  quickly  changed  the  King's  plau 
of  operations.  He  liad  flattered  liimself  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  this  town,  whicli  was  inclined  to 
the  Protestant  interests,  and  to  find  in  it  an  ally 
as  devoted  to  liim  as  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and 
Frankfort.  The  subjection  of  the  town  by  the 
Bavarians,  seemed  to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the 
fulfilment  of  his  favourite  project  of  rendering  him- 
self master  of  the  Danube,  and  depriving  his  ad- 
versaries of  all  assistance  from  Bohemia.  He  soon 
left  Inijolstadt,  against  wliich  he  was  wasting  his 
time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  in- 
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to  that  quarter  for  the  defence  of  his  territories 
and  thus  to  strip  the  Danube  of  its  defendei-s. 

Tlie  country,  as  far  as  Munich,  now  lay  open 
to  the  conqueror.  Mosburg,  Landshut,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Freylingen,  submitted  to  him  ; 
nothing  could  resist  his  arms.  But  if  he  met  with 
no  regular  opposition  in  his  progress,  he  had  to 
contend  against  an  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  every  Bavarian — the  virulence  of  religious  fa- 
naticism. Troops  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  people  were  a  new  and  imheard 
of  spectacle  in  this  country  ;  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
priests  represented  them  to  the  peasantry  as  mon- 
Bters,  the  children  of  hell,-  and  their  leader  as  An- 
tichrist. No  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  think 
themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity  in  regard  to  this  brood  of  Satan,  or  think 
themselves  justified  in  committing  the  most  savage 
atrocities  upon  them.  Woe  to  the  Swedish  sol- 
dier who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands  !  All  the  torments  which  inventive  malice 
could  devise  were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy 
victims  ;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled  bodies 
exasperated  the  army  to  a  fearful  retaliation.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his 
heroic  character  by  no  act  of  revenge ;  and  the 
aversion  which  the  Bavarians  felt  towards  his  re- 
ligion, far  from  releasing  him  from  the  obligations 
of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate  people, 
seemed  to  render  him  only  more  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  his  religion,  by  a  more  con- 
spicuous display  of  clemency. 

The  approach  of  the  King  spread  terror  and  con- 
sternation in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  de- 
fendei-s,  and  abandoned  by  its  principal  inhabit- 
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ants,  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  magnanimity 
of  the  conquero'-.  By  an  unconditional  and  vo- 
luntary surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  deputies  were  sent  to  Franc- 
fort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city.  Strong- 
ly as  the  King  might  hare  been  tempted  by  the 
inhuman  conduct  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostile 
intentions  of  their  sovereign,  to  make  a  dreadful 
use  of  his  victory;  pressed  as  he  was  even 
by  the  Germans  to  avenge  the  fate  of  INIagdeburg 
on  the  capital  of  its  destroyer,  this  great  prince 
scorned  this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  help- 
lessness of  his  enemies  disarmed  his  indignation. 
Contented  with  the  noble  triumph  of  conducting 
the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of  a  victor 
into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  of  his  fall,  and  the  usurper  of 
his  territories,  he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his 
triumphal  entry  by  the  superior  splendour  uf  his 
moderation  and  mildness. 

'"■"  The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  pa- 
lace, for  the  treasures  of  the  Elector  had  been 
transported  to  Werfen.  The  magnificence  of  tlie 
Electoral  palace  astonished  him  ;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was 
the  architect.  "  No  other, "  replied  he,  "  than 
the  Elector  himself.  " — "  I  wish,  "  said  the  King, 
"  that  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stockholm. " 
"  That,  "  replied  the  other,  "  the  architect  will 
take  care  to  prevent.  "  When  the  arsenal  was 
examined,  they  found  notliing  but  carriages  which 
had  been  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The  latter 
had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor, 
that  no  traces  of  them  were  to  be  found  ;  and  but 
for  the  treachery  of  a  workman,  the  deceit  would 
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uot  have  been  detected.  "  Rise  up  from  the 
dead, "  said  tlie  King,  "  and  come  to  light."  The 
floor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon 
discovered,  many  of  tliera  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  had  been  principally  taken  notn  the  Palati- 
nate and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  30,000  gold 
ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed 
the  pleasure  wliich  tlie  King  received  from  this 
unexpected  acquisition. 

But  a  far  more  welcome  spectacle  to  him  would 
have  been  the  appearance  of  the  Bavai-ian  ai'my 
itself;  for  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria  had 
been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  luiing 
them  from  their  entrenchments.  In  this  expecta- 
tion he  saw  himself  disajipointed.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared ;  no  entreaties,  however  urgent,  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  Elector  to 
hazard  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  a  battle. 
Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  he  awaited  tlie  expected  re- 
inforcc!iieuts  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  from  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  endeavoured,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
stop  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  by  reviving  the 
negotiations  for  a  neutrality.  But  the  King's  dis- 
trust, too  often  and  too  justly  excited  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct,  frustrated  this  design  ;  and  the  in- 
tentional delay  of  Wallenstein  abandoned  Bavaria 
to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  bad  Gustavus  advanced  from  victory  to 
victory,  and  from  one  conquest  to  another,  without 
meeting  with  an  enemy  who  could  pretend  to  cope 
with  him.  A  part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Franconia,  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  the 
Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  conq'iered  in  his  rear. 
Ar,  uninterrupted  career  of  victory  had  conducted 
him  to  the  borders  of  Austria ;   and  the  most  bril- 
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liant  success  liad  fully  justified  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  had  formed  after  the  battle  of 
Breiteiueld.  If  he  had  not  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  wishes  in  promoting  a  confederacy 
among  the  Protestant  States,  he  had  at  least  dis- 
arm, d  or  weakened  the  members  of  the  Catliolic 
League,  maintained  the  war  chiefly  at  tlieir  ex- 
pense, diminished  the  resources  of  the  Emperor, 
animated  the  courage  of  the  weaker  States,  and 
found  a  way  to  the  Austrian  States  through  the 
territories  of  those  allies  of  the  Emperor  whom  he 
had  laid  under  contribution.  ^Vhe^e  arms  were 
unavailing,  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities,  which 
he  hail  attached  to  him  by  the  united  ties  of  po- 
licy and  religion,  frequently  was  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  him ;  and,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his 
superiority  in  the  field,  he  could  depend  upon 
their  zealous  support.  By  his  conquests  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of  tlie  war  in  the 
Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty  to  intcifere  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  LoiTaine  himself 
had  acceded  to  tiie  neutrality  after  hi  unfortunate 
campaign.  Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  his  progress  through  Germany, 
had  not  diminished  his  army  ;  and,  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous as  when  he  began  his  march,  he  now  stood 
in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  with  the  power  and  the 
determination  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  Austria. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  the 
war  with  such  superiority  within  the  empire,  for- 
tune iiad  been  no  less  fa^'ourab!e  to  his  ally,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  another  quarter.     It  will  be 
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recollected,  that  by  the  arrangeraent  concertod  be- 
tween these  princes  at  Halle,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  intrusted 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  King  chose 
for  himself  the  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the 
League.  The  first  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Breiten- 
feld, was  the  reconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
gaiTisons  from  the  whole  Circle.  Reinforced  by 
the  troops  who  deserted  to  him  from  the  hostile 
garrisons,  the  Saxon  General  Arnheim,  marched 
towards  l^usatia,  whicli  had  been  overrun  by  an 
Imperial  General  Rudolph  von  Tiefenbach,  in  or- 
der to  chastise  the  Elector  for  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  He  had  already  commenced 
the  usual  course  of  devastation  in  this  weekly  de- 
fended province,  and  taken  several  towns,  and 
tenified  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach.  But  his 
destractive  progress  was  speedily  checked  by  an 
express  mandate  from  the  Emperor  to  spare  the 
possessions  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  too  late  perceived  the  errors  of 
tljat  policy,  which  had  led  him  to  drive  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  to  extremities,  and  forcibly  to  com- 
pel this  powerful  confederate  to  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Svv'eden.  He  now  wished,  by  all  ill- 
timed  moderation,  to  repair  if  possible  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mistimed  haughtiness ;  thus  com- 
mitting a  second  error  while  he  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  first.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  the 
assistance  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  he  revived,  by 
means  of  the  Spaniards,  his  negotiations  with  the 
Elector';  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an  accommoda- 
t  on,  Tiefenbach  had  received  ordere  immediately 
to  evacuate  the  territories  of  Saxony.     But  these 
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concessions  of  the  Emperor,  far  from  producing 
tlie  expected  effect,  oidy  discovered  to  the  Elector 
the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his  own 
importance,  and  encouraged  him  the  more  to  pro- 
secute the  advantages  he  had  already  obtained. 
How,  indeed,  could  he,  without  the  most  shame- 
ful ingratitude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  most  sacred  assurances  of  his  fidelity, 
and  to  wliom  he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  his  dominions,  and  even  of  his  Electoral  dig- 
nity ? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  of  the  expedi- 
tion into  Lusatia,  marched  towards  Bohemia, 
where  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances 
seemed  to  assure  them  of  victory.  In  this  king- 
dom, the  first  scene  of  this  destructive  war,  the 
flames  of  dissention,  still  lurked  under  their  ashes, 
while  the  continued  oppression  of  tyranny  daily 
augmented  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants, 
wherever  the  eye  was  turned,  this  unfortunate 
country  showed  traces  of  the  most  mournful  al- 
teration. Whole  districts  had  changed  their  pro- 
prietors, and  groaned  under  the  hated  yoke  of 
Catholic  masters,  whom  the  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  exiled  Protestants.  Otliers  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  public  distress,  and  pur- 
chased, at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  estates  of 
tJie  exiles.  The  blood  of  the  most  distinguished 
cham[)ions  of  liberty,  had  been  shed  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  and  those  who,  by  a  timely  flight,  escaped 
that  fate,  were  wandering  in  misery  far  from  their 
native  land,  while  their  inheritance  was  squandered 
by  the  obsequious  slaves  of  desjjotism.  Still 
more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  these 
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petty  tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of  conscience 
which  was  imposed  without  distinction  on  the 
whole  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  No  external 
danger,  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
not  even  the  fearful  lessons  of  past  experience, 
could  abate  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism  : 
where  fair  means  were  unavailing,  military  force 
was  employed  to  brins  the  wanderers  within  the 
pale  of  the  churcli.  The  inhabitants  of  Joachims- 
thal, on  the  fiontiti-s  between  Bohemia  and  Meis- 
sen, were  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  violence. 
Five  Imperial  commissaries,  accompanied  by  as 
many  Jesuits,  and  fifteen  musketeers,  made  their 
appearance  in  tliis  peaceful  valley  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heretics.  \Miere  the  rhetoric  of 
tlie  former  was  ineftectual,  they  endeavoured  to 
effect  their  end,  by  forcibly  quartering  tlie  latter 
upon  the  houses,  and  by  threats  of  banishment 
and  fines.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause 
prevailed,  and  the  courageous  resistance  of  this 
small  district,  compelled  tlie  Emperor  disgrace- 
fully to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion  ;  the  ex- 
ample of  the  court  afforded  an  example  to  the 
Catliolics  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  justify 
every  act  of  oppression  which  theh*  insolence 
tempted  them  to  exercise  against  the  Protestants. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  persecu- 
ted party  was  favourable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw 
M'ith  pleasure  the  appearance  of  their  deliverers 
upon  their  frontiers. 

The  yaxan  army  was  already  on  its  march  to- 
wards Prague  ;  the  Imperial  carrisons  had  retired 
from  every  place  before  which  they  appeared. 
Schloeckenau,  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz, 
eoon  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  every  Ca- 
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tholic  place  was  abandoned  to  plunder.  Conster- 
nation seized  all  the  Papists  of  the  empire ;  and, 
conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
had  exercised  upon  the  Protestants,  they  did  not 
dare  to  await  tlie  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army. 
All  the  Catholics,  who  had  any  thing  to  lose,  fled 
hastily  from  the  country  to  the  capital,  and  after- 
wards abandoned  the  capital  itself  with  equal  ra- 
pidity. Prague  was  prepared  for  no  attack,  and 
t<io  weakly  gaiTisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege. 
The  Emperor  had  too  late  determined  to  des- 
patch Fieki-Marshal  Tiefenbach  to  the  defence  of 
this  capital.  Before  the  Imperial  ©rders  could 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  General  in  Silesia, 
the  Saxons  were,  already,  not  far  from  Prague  ; 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  which  showed  little 
zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  ganison  left  no 
room  to  expect  a  long  resistance.  In  this  fearful 
state  of  embarrassment,  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
looked  for  tlieir  preservation  to  Wallenstein,  who 
now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  private  man.  But  far 
from  employing  his  military  experience,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city,  he  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  revenge.  If  he  did  not  actually  in- 
vite the  Saxons  to  Prague,  his  conduct,  at  least, 
facilitated  its  capture.  Though  unprepared  for  a 
long  resistance,  the  town  was  not  without  means 
of  defending  itself  until  succour  should  arrive  ;  and, 
an  Imperial  Colonel,  Count  Maradas,  showed  se- 
rious intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.  But 
without  orders,  and  excited  to  this  enterprise  only 
by  his  own  zeal  and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to 
venture  upon  such  a  step  without  the  approbation 
E  2 
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of  a  superior.  He  tlierefore  consulted  tlie  Duke 
of  Fiiedland,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the 
want  of  Imperial  authority,  and  to  whom  the  Bo- 
hemian Gi-'uerals  were  expressly  referred  by  the 
Court  in  this  extremity.  He,  however,  artfully 
adhered  to  his  inactivity,  and  his  determination  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  political  affairs;  and 
weakened  the  resolutions  of  the  subalterns  by  the 
scruples  which  he  himself  evinced.  To  render 
the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  finally 
abandoned  the  capital  with  his  whole  Court,  how- 
ever little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  its  capture  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  his 
departure,  he  showed  that  he  despaired  of  its  safety. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  Catholic 
nobility,  the  generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  crown.  All  night  the 
people  were  employed  In  saving  their  persons  and 
effects.  All  tlie  roads  to  Vienna  were  crowded  with 
fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation till  they  reached  the  capital.  Maradas 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  fol- 
lowed the  rest,  and  led  his  small  detachment  to 
Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the  event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when 
the  Saxons  next  morning  appeared  before  it ; 
no  preparations  were  made  for  defence ;  not 
a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  the 
intention  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  crowd  of  spectators  in  tlie  country 
came  flocking  round  tliem,  allured  from  the  town 
by  curiosity,  to  behold  the  foreign  army  ;  and  the 
peaceful  confidence  with  wliich  they  advanced, 
resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more  than  a  ho- 
stile reception.     From  the  general  report  of  these 
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people,  the  Swedes  learned  tliat  the  town  had 
beea  deserted  by  the  troops  ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Budweiss.  This  unex- 
pected and  inexplicable  surrender,  excited  Arn- 
heim's  distrust  the  more,  as  he  was  perfe»  tly 
aware  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  Silesian  suc- 
cours ;  and  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  v/as  too  in- 
differently provided  with  materials  for  undertaking 
a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in  numbers  to  attempt 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive  of 
stratagem,  lie  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  tliis  feeling,  until 
the  Duke  of  Friedland's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him 
tliis  intelligence.  "  The  town  is  ours  without  a 
blow!"  exclaimed  he,  in  astonishment,  to  his 
officers,  and  immediately  summoned  it  by  a 
trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  aban- 
doned by  their  defenders,  had  long  ago  taken 
their  resolution  ;  and  all  that  now  remained  was, 
to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  subscribed  by  the  Saxon  general,  in  name  of 
his  master,  the  gates  were  opened  to  hiin  witli- 
out  farther  opposition  ;  and  the  army  made  their 
triumphal  entry  upon  the  11th  November  1G31. 
The  elector,  soon  after,  followed  in  person  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  those  whom  he  had  newly 
taken  under  his  protection ;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
character  of  protector  that  the  three  towns  of 
Prague  had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  union 
with  the  Aastrian  monarchy,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  step  they  had  taken.  In  proportion 
as   the   apprehensions  of  the  Papists,  with  regard 
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to  tbe  reprisals  of  the  Protestants  had  been  exag- 
gerated, was  their  surprise  at  the  moderation  of 
the  Elector,  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops. 
Field- Marshal  Arnheim,  on  this  occasion,  evinced 
in  the  plainest  manner  his  regard  for  Wallen- 
etein.  Not  contented  with  sparing  l)is  estates, 
upon  his  march,  he  now  placed  guards  within  liia 
palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  the  plunder'of  his 
efifects.  The  Catholics  of  the  town  enjoyed  the 
fullest  freedom  of  conscience ;  and  of  all  the 
churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  Protestants, 
four  only  were  now  exacted  from  them.  The 
Jesuits  alone,  who  were  generaIly°considered  as 
the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  indulgence,  and  banished  the 
kingdom. 

John  George  did  not,  in  his  character  of  vic- 
tor, abandon  the  submissive  and  dependent  policy 
which  the  terror  of  the  Imperial  name  inspired  ; 
nor  did  he  permit  himself,  in  Prague,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct  which  would  assuredly  be  re- 
taliated upon  himself  in  Dresden,  by  an  Imperial 
general  such  as  Tilly,  or  Wallenstein.  He  was 
careful  to  separate  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
at  war,  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  whom  he 
owed  obeilience.  He  did  not  venture  to  touch 
the  property  of  the  latter,  v/hile  he  appropriated 
vvithout  scruple  the  cannon  of  the  former,  and 
transported  them  to  Dresden.  He  did  not  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Imperial  palace,  but  the 
house  of  Lichtenstein  ;  too  modest  to  make  use 
of  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a 
great  man,  and  a  hero,  it  would  be  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  but   the  charact^er  of  this  prince  leaves 
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U8  in  doubt  wliether  this  moderation  shoTild  be 
ascribed  to  a  feeling  of  modesty,  or  to  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  for- 
tune could  not  embolden,  and  which,  when  even 
restored  to  liberty,  still  felt  the  influence  of  its 
wonted  fetters. 

The  capture  of  Prague,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  operated 
a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery,  now 
returned  to  their  country ;  and  Count  Thurn,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection, 
returned  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  re-appearing  as 
a  conqueror  on  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con- 
demnation. He  now  made  his  triumphal  entry 
on  the  very  bridge  where  the  heads  of  his  adhe- 
rents, exposed  to  view,  held  out  to  him  a  fearful 
prospect  of  his  own  fate  ;  and  his  first  care  was  to 
remove  these  ghastly  objects  of  terror.  The 
exiles  again  took  possession  of  their  properties, 
the  present  possessors  of  which  had  taken  to 
flight,  without  thinking  of  recompensing  them 
for  the  sums  they  had  advanced.  Even  though 
they  themselves  had  received  the  price  of  their 
estates,  they  seized  on  every  thing  which  had 
once  been  their  own ;  and  many  bad  reason  to 
rejoice  at  the  economy  of  tlie  late  possessoi"s.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  -mproved  in  tlieir 
hands  ;  the  apartments  were  now  decorated  with 
the  most  costly  furniture  ;  the  cellars  which  tiiey 
had  left  empty,  richly  filled ;  the  stables  sup- 
plied ;  tlie  magazines  stored  with  provisions.  But 
distnxsting  the  pennanence  of  that  good  fortune, 
which  they  had  so  unexpectedly  met  with,  they 
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hastened  to  get  quit  of  these  insecure  possessions, 
and  to  convert  their  immoveable  into  transferable 
property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom  with  courage ;  and, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  capital,  they  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant  churches. 
Many,  who  had  adhered  to  Popery  merely  through 
fear,  now  openly  embraced  the  new  doctrine;  and 
many  of  the  late  converts  to  Catholicism  gladly 
renounced  this  compulsory  creed,  to  follow  the 
earlier  conviction  of  their  conscience.  All  the  mo- 
deration of  the  new  regency  could  not  repress  the 
manifestation  of  that  just  displeasure  which  this 
persecuted  people  felt  against  the  oppressors  of  their 
consciences.  They  made  a  fearful  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated 
only  by  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 

Meantime  the  reinforcements  which  the  Impe- 
rial Generals  Goetz  and  Tiefenbach  were  conduct- 
ing from  Silesia,  had  entered  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  regiments  of  Count  Tilly 
from  the  Upper  Palatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
them  before  they  should  receive  an  accession  of 
force,  Arnheim  marched  against  them  with  part  of 
his  army  from  Prague,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  their  entrenchments  neai*  Bamberg  on  the  Elbe. 
After  a  severe  contest,  he  succeeded  at  last,  though 
not  without  great  loss,  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  fortified  camp  ;  and  compelling  them,  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to 
destroy  the  bridge  which  they  had  built  over  that 
river.     But  he  could  not  prevent  the  Imperialists 
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from  obtaining  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes, 
nor  the  Croats  from  extending  their  incm'sions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Prague.  Brilliant  and  promising 
as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  by  the 
Saxons  liad  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead 
of  availing  themselves  with  vigour  of  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained,  forcing  a  passage  to  the 
Swedish  army  through  that  conquered  country, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  attacking  the  Imperial 
power  in  its  central  point,  they  weakened  them- 
selves in  a  war  of  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in 
which  the  advantage  was  not  always  on  their  side ; 
while  the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
greater  undertakings  was  lost.  But  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  John  George  betrayed  the  mo- 
tives which  had  prevented  him  from  pushing 
his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  promoting 
the  plans  of  the  King  of  Sweden  by  vigorous 
measures. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against 
Austria  from  this  quarter,  while  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch was  making  his  way  towards  the  Imperial 
dominions  through  Erancoiiia,  Swabia,  and  Bava- 
ria. A  Ion«?  war  had  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the  country,  and 
diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  gone  ;  the  confidence  inspired  by  con- 
stant success,  the  obedience  and  the  discipline  of 
the  troops,  which  gave  so  decided  a  superiority  to 
the  Swedish  monarch,  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
federates of  the  Emperor  were  disarmed,  or  their 
fidelity  shaken,  by  the  danger  which  threatened 
themaelves.      Even   Maximilian   of  Bävaria,    tbe 
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most  powerful  support  of  Austria,  eeeined  dig- 
posed  to  yield  to  the  seductive  proposal  of  a  neu- 
trality ;  tt'hile  his  suspicious  alliance  with  France 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bam- 
berg, the  Elector  of  Meutz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, were  either  expelled  from  theii-  territories, 
or  threatened  with  immediate  attack  ;  Treves  was 
on  the  point  of  placing  itself  under  the  protection 
of  France.  The  bravery  of  the  Hollanders  gave 
full  emplo\Tnent  to  tlie  Spanish  arms  in  t!ie  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them  from  their 
possessions  on  the  Rhine.  Poland  was  still  fet- 
tered by  the  truce  which  subsisted  between  that 
country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian  frontier 
was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince  Ka- 
gotsky,  a  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  inheri- 
tor of  his  restless  disposition;  while  the  Porte 
was  prepai-ing  to  avail  itself  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  thus  presented  itself.  Most  of 
the  Protestant  States,  emboldened  by  the  success 
of  their  protector,  openly  and  actively  declai'ed 
against  the  Emperor.  All  the  resources  which 
had  been  obtained  by  t])e  violent  and  oppressive 
extortions  of  Tilly  and  Vv'allenstein  in  these  coun- 
tries were  now  exhausted  ;  all  these  depots,  maga- 
zines, and  places  of  refuge,  were  now  lost  to  the 
Emperor  ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, as  before,  at  the  expense  of  others.  To 
complete  his  distresses,  a  dangerous  insurrection 
took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Ens,  the  ill- 
timed  religious  zeal  of  tlie  government  having  stir- 
red up  the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  resistance  ; 
aud  thus  the  äame  of  fanaticism  was  kindled  with- 
in the  empire,  while  a  foreign  enemy  was  already 
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on  its  frontier.  After  such  a  career  of  good  for- 
tune, such  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  so  exten- 
sive conquests,  so  much  blood  shed  in  vain,  the 
Emperor  saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
of  that  abyss,  on  which  he  had  already  tottered  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should 
embrace  the  neutrality  ^  if  Saxony  should  resist 
the  temptations  he  had  held  out ;  and  France  re- 
solve to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Catalo- 
nia, the  lofty  edifice  of  Austrian  greatness  would 
at  once  be  laid  in  the  dust,  the  Allied  Powers 
would  divide  its  spoils,  and  the  Political  System 
of  Germany  would  undergo  a  total  change. 

This  chain  of  disastei-s  had  commenced  with  the 
battle  of  Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  plainly  announced  the  approaching  decline 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  whose  weakness  had 
hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  imposing  bril- 
liancy of  a  great  name.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Swedes  in  the  field,  was 
evidently  to  be  found  in  the  uidimited  power  of 
their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole 
strength  of  his  party  ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  plans 
by  any  higher  authority,  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  every  favourable  moment,  could  direct 
his  whole  means  to  the  accomplisiiment  of  his 
ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none  but  himself  for 
the  course  he  might  pursue.  But,  since  Wallen- 
Btein's  dismissal,  and  Tilly's  defeat,  the  situation 
of  the  Imperial  army  was  directly  the  reverse. 
The  Generals  wanted  authority  among  their  troops, 
and  liberty  of  action  ;  the  soldiers  were  deficient 
in  discipline  and  obedience  ;  the  scattered  corps 
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ia  unity  of  operation  ;  the  States  in  attachment  to 
the  cause ;  the  leaders  in  harmony  among  them- 
selves, in  promptitude  of  resolve,  and  firmness  of 
execution.  It  was  not  their  actual  superiority  in 
etrenarth,  but  in  the  manner  of  using  it,  that  gave 
so  decided  an  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor.  He  was  not  so  deficient  in  means,  as 
in  the  possession  of  a  mind  capable  of  directing 
them  with  energy  and  eiFect.  Even  had  Count 
Tilly  still  maintained  his  old  renown,  the  distrust 
of  Bavaria  entertained  by  the  Emperor,  did  not 
permit  him  to  place  the  fate  of  Austria  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  never  concealed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Bavaria.  The  pressing 
want  which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  that  of  a  general 
possessed  of  sufficient  experience  to  form  and  to 
command  an  army,  and  who  would  be  willing  at 
the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  blind 
devotion,  to  the  Austrian  monajfchy. 

It  was  this  choice  which  now  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Emperor's  privy  council,  and  divi- 
ded the  opinions  of  its  members.  In  order  to  op- 
pose one  monairh  to  another,  and  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  troops  by  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  Ferdinand,  in  the  first  glow  of  his 
zeal,  had  offered  himself  as  the  leader  of  his  army  : 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  alter  a  resolution  which 
was  the  offspring  of  despair  alone,  and  which  gave 
way  at  once  on  calm  reflection.  But  the  situation 
which  the  Emperor  was  prevented  from  accepting 
by  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  his  administra- 
tion, might  be  filled  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  capaci- 
ty and  courage,  and  of  whom  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained by  the  subjects  of  Austria.  Called  by 
hi«  birth  to   the  defence  of   a  monarchy,  two  of 
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whoso  crowns  he  already  wore,  Ferdinand  III. 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  united,  with  the 
natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  throne,  the  respect 
of  the  army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people 
wliose  support  was  so  necessary  to  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  None  but  the  beloved  heir  to 
the  crown  could  venture  to  impose  new  burdens 
on  a  people  aheady  too  severely  loaded  ;  his  per- 
sonal presence  with  the  army  alone  could  suppress 
the  pernicious  jealousies  of  the  diflFerent  leaders, 
and  restore  the  dormant  discipline  of  the  troops  to 
its  former  activity.  If  so  young  a  leader  was  de- 
ficient in  the  necessary  maturity  of  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  militaiy  experience,  which  practice 
alone  could  impart,  this  deficiency  might  be  sup- 
plied by  a  judicious  selection  of  counsellora  and 
assistants,  who,  under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might 
be  vested  with  supreme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  grounds  on  which 
this  plan  was  supported  by  part  of  the  ministry,  it 
was  opposed  by  difficulties  not  less  serious,  arising 
from  the  distrust,  perhaps  even  the  jealousy  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  dangerous  to  intrust  the  whole 
fate  of  the  monarchy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself 
in  need  of  council  and  support ;  a  daring  and  ha- 
zardous measure,  to  oppose  to  the  gieatest  general 
of  his  age,  a  young  man,  whose  capacity  for  that 
situation  had  never  yet  received  the  test  of  expe- 
rience ;  whose  name,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  was 
too  powerless  to  inspire  a  dispirited  army  with  the 
assurance  of  future  victory !  How  great  too  would 
be  the  additional  burden  imposed  on  the  country 
in  maintaining  the  state  required  by  a  royal  leader, 
and  which  the  prejudices  of  the  age  considered  a« 
inseparable    from    his    presence  with    the    army ! 
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How  serious  a  consideration  for  the  prince  him- 
self, to  commence  his  political  career,  with  an  of- 
fice which  must  render  him  the  scourge  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  oppressor  of  these  territories  of  which 
he    was  to  be  the  futurr  sovereigrn ! 

But  the  task  was  not  completed  when  a  general 
was  found  for  the  army  ;  an  army  must  also  be 
found  for  the  general.  Since  the  compulsory  re- 
moval of  Wallenstein,  the  Emperor  had  defended 
himself  more  by  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  and  the 
League,  th.an  by  his  own  armies ;  and  it  was  this 
dependence  on  the  assistance  of  equivocal  allies 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  the  no- 
mination of  a  general  of  his  own.  But  what  pos- 
sibility was  there,  without  the  omnipotent  assist- 
ance of  gold,  and  the  animating  influence  of  a  vic- 
torious commander,  of  raising  an  army  out  of 
nothing ;  above  all,  an  army  which,  by  its  discip- 
line, wail  ike  spirit,  and  activity,  was  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  experienced  troops  of  the  Northern  Con- 
queror ?  In  all  Europe,  there  was  but  one  man  ca- 
pable of  effecting  this,  and  this  man  the  Emperor 
had  mortally  affronted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  when  the 
offended  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  was  to 
receive  an  unprecedented  atonement.  Fate  it- 
self had  b' en  his  avenger,  and  an  unbroken  chain 
of  disaster-  oy  wliich  Austria  had  been  visited 
since  his  ciismissal,  had  extorted  from  the  Em- 
peror himself  the  confession,  that  with  this  gene- 
ral the  right  arm  of  his  power  was  cut  off.  Every 
defeat  of  his  troops  renev/ed  these  wounds,  every 
town  which  he  lost  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
ceived monarch,  the  memoiy  of  his  own  weakness 
and  ingratitude.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him, 
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if,  in  the  oflFended  general,  he  had  only  lost  a 
leader  of  his  troops,  and  a  defender  of  his  do- 
minions ;  but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an 
enemy,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he 
was  least  prepared  against  treason  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Removed  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  con- 
demned to  an  irksome  inactivity,  while  hi.s  rivals 
were  gathering  laurels  on  the  field  of  fame,  the 
haughty  Duke  had  beheld  with  alFected  couipo- 
sure  these  changes  of  fortune,  and  concealed,  under 
a  studied  and  theatrical  pomp,  the  dark  designs  of 
his  restless  genius.  Actuated  by  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions  within,  while  all  without  was  ap- 
parently calm  and  cheerful,  he  brooded  over  his 
projects  of  ambition  and  revenge,  and  slowly,  but 
surely,  advanced  towards  his  end.  All  that  he 
owed  to  the  Emperor  was  now  effaced  from  his 
mind  ;  what  he  himself  had  done  for  the  Emperor, 
was  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  memory.  His  in- 
satiable thijst  for  power  now  led  him  to  rejoice  at 
the  Emperor's  ingratitude,  which  seemed  to  absolve 
him  from  every  obligation  towards  his  former 
benefactor.  The  projects  dictated  by  his  am- 
bition, now  appeared  to  him  only  a  just  and  ex- 
cusable retaliation.  In  proportion  as  the  external 
circle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the  world  of 
hope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  enthusiastic 
imagination  revelled  in  the  conception  of  bound- 
less projects,  which,  in  any  mind  but  such  as  his, 
would  have  appeared  the  offspring  of  madness. 
His  own  services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest 
height  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  by  his  own 
efforts,  to  attain.  Fortune  had  denied  him  no- 
r  2 
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thing  wliicli  the  subject  and  the  citizen  could  enjoy. 
Till  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  his  pietcnsions  had 
met  witli  no  opposition  ;  liis  amhition  had  been  re- 
strained by  no  bounds  ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  levelled  his  hopes,  showed  him  the 
diiFerence  between  origiiud  and  derivative  power ; 
the  fearful  inferiority  of  the  loftiest  subject  to  his 
sovereign.'  Housed  from  the  intoxicating  belief 
of  his  own  greatness  by  this  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune, he  studiously  compared  the  power  which  he 
had  possessed,  with  that  which  had  deprived  him 
of  it ;  and  his  ambition  observed  the  steps  which 
he  had  yet  to  surmount  upon  the  ladder  of  great- 
ness. From  the  moment  he  had  so  bitterly  ex- 
perienced the  fatal  weight  of  sovereign  power,  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  its  attainment ;  it  was  the 
violence  which  he  himself  bad  suffered,  that 
tempted  him  to  violence.  Had  he  not  been  out- 
raged and  insulted,  he  might  have  obsequiously 
dedicated  his  services  to  the  crown,  satisfied  with 
the  glory  of  being  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
servants.  It  was  only  where  it  was  forced  by  vio- 
lence from  its  sphere,  that  his  restless  star  wan- 
dered from  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
drove,  with  destructive  violence,  against  its  sun. 

Meantime  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  overrunning 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  one  place  after  another 
yielded  to  him ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Austrian 
arrpy  had  fallen  at  Leipzig.  The  intelligence  of 
this  defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein, 
who,  in  the  retired  obscurity  of  a  private  station 
in  Prague,  contemplated  from  a  distance  the  tu- 
nmlt  of  war.  The  news,  which  filled  the  breasts 
of  the  Catholics  with  dismay,  announced  to  him 
the  return  of  greatness  and  good  fortune.     It  was 
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for  liiiÄ  that  Gustavus  Atlolphus  was  labouring. 
Scarce  had  the  latter  begun  to  acquire  reputation 
by  his  niilltary  operations,  when  VVallenstein  en- 
deavoured to  court  his  friendship,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  this  fortunate  enemy  of 
Austria.  The  banished  Count  Thmn,  who  had 
long  before  dedicated  his  services  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  undertook  to  communicate  \\  allensteiu's 
congratulations  to  the  King,  and  to  invite  him  to 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Duke.  Wallensteiu  de- 
manded 15,000  men  from  the  King,  with  whose 
assistance,  and  that  of  the  troops,  he  himself 
would  raise,  he  undertook  to  conquer  Bo- 
liemia  and  Moravia ;  to  surprise  Vienna ;  and 
drive  the  Emperor,  his  master,  into  Italy.  Strong- 
ly as  the  unexpected  nature  of  this  proposal,  and 
the  extravagance  of  its  promises,  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was  too  good 
a  judge  of  merit,  to  repel  the  offers  of  so  important 
a  friend  with  coldness.  But  wlien  Wallenstein, 
encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  his  first 
message  had  met  with,  renewed  his  proposals, 
after  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for 
an  explicit  answer,  the  prudcnit  monarch  hesitated 
to  intrust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical  project« 
of  this  daring  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large 
a  force  to  a  man  who  openly  announced  himself 
a  traitor.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
the  weakness  of  his  army,  which  must  suffer  in 
its  march  through  the  empire,  by  the  detachment 
of  80  large  a  body  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  by  excess 
of  caution,  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  war.  He  afterwards  endea- 
voured, when  too  late,  to  renew  the  negotlat urn. 
But  the  favourable  moment  was  past,  and  Wallen- 
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Stein's  offended  pride  never  forgave  the  negl6ct  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

But  the  King's  refusal,  perhaps,  only  accele- 
rated the  breach  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
character,  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  Both 
born  to  give  laws,  not  to  receive  them,  they  never 
could  have  cordially  united  in  an  undertaking 
which,  more  than  any  other,  required  reciprocal 
submission  and  sacrifices.  Wallenstein  was  no- 
thing where  he  was  not  every  thing  ;  he  must 
either  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  all. 
Gustavus  had  an  equal  aversion  to  all  sort  ef  de- 
pendence, and  had  almost  given  up  his  advanta- 
geous alliance  with  France,  lest  its  interference 
should  fetter  his  own  independent  freedom  of  ac» 
tiou.  The  former  was  lost  to  his  own  party,  un- 
less he  was  its  leader ;  the  latter,  if  possible, 
still  less  inclined  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
another.  If  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  were  so 
irksome  to  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  joint  operations,  they  would  be  insup- 
portable in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  proud 
monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  of  the  as- 
sistance of  a  rebellious  subject,  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  to  requite  this  important  service  with 
regal  munificence  ;  but  he  never  could  so  far  for- 
get his  own  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
as  to  grant  that  reward,  at  which  the  extravagant 
ambition  of  Wallenstein  aimed ;  to  recompense 
a  useful  act  of  treason  by  a  crown.  It  was  from 
him  that  Wallenstein  had  reason  to  expect  the 
most  decided  and  formidable  opposition,  in  his 
views  on  the  Bohemian  crown,  even  if  all  Europe 
beside  should  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  am- 
bitious aim  ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  only 
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one  who  could  give  strength  and  effect  to  his  op- 
position. If  raised  to  the  situation  of  dictator  in 
Germany,  by  Wallenstein 's  own  assistance,  he 
might  turn  his  arms  against  the  man  to  whom  he 
owed  Lis  elevation,  and  hold  liimself  acquitted  of 
all  obligations  towards  a  traitor.  There  was  no 
room  for  a  Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally ;  and 
it  was,  apparently?  this  conviction,  and  not  his 
designs  upon  the  Imperial  throne,  to  which  he  al- 
luded, when,  after  the  death  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, he  was  heard  to  say,  "  It  is  well  for  him  and 
me  that  he  is  gone,  the  German  empire  could  not 
require  two  such  leaders." 

This  first  attempt  to  be  revenged  on  the  house 
of  Austria  had  failed  ;  but  the  pui-pose  itself  re- 
mained fixed,  the  mode  of  its  execution  only  was 
altered.  What  he  had  failed  in  eflecting  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  attain  with  less 
difficulty  and  more  advantage,  from  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  whom  he  expected  to  be  able  to  lead 
into  his  views,  though  he  despaired  of  success 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Maintaining  a  conti- 
nued correspondence  with  his  old  friend  Arn- 
heim,  he  now  laboured  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
Saxony,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  himself 
equally  formidable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Sweden.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  expect 
tliat  a  proposal,  which,  if  successful,  was  likely 
to  deprive  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  influence 
in  Germany,  would  be  favourably  received  by 
John  George,  from  the  jealousy  which,  he  knew, 
that  prince  entertained  of  tlie  power  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  the  dislike  he  felt  to  the  lofty  pre- 
tensions of  the  King.  If  he  succeeded  in  sepap 
rating  Saxony  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and,  in 
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conjunction  with  that  power,  establishing  a  third 
party  in  the  empire,  the  fate  of  the  war  would  be 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  by  this  single  step  he 
would  succeed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against 
the  Emperor,  revenging  the  neglect  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarch,  and  erecting  the  fabric  of  his  own 
greatness  on  the  ruin  of  both. 

But  whatever  measures  he  might  adopt  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  sup- 
port of  an  army  entirely  devoted  to  him.  This 
army  could  not  be  raised  with  such  secrecy,  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and 
thus  to  frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outset. 
The  rebellious  purposes  for  which  they  were  des- 
tined, must  be  concealed  from  them  till  the  mo- 
ment of  their  execution,  since  otherwise  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  traitor  against  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
The  army  therefore  must  be  raised  publicly,  and 
in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  Wallenstein  placed 
at  their  head,  with  unlimited  authority  by  the  Em- 
peror himself ;  and  this  could  be  effected  only  by 
his  accepting  anew  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
the  unrestrained  management  of  the  war.  Yet 
neither  his  pride  nor  his  interest  permitted  him 
to  sue  in  person  for  this  post,  or  to  solicit  from 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  the  possession  of  a  li- 
mited power,  when  he  had  reason  to  expect  that 
an  unlimited  authority  might  be  extorted  from  liis 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  to 
be  confided  to  him,  his  course  was  to  wait  until 
the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This  was 
the  advice  he  received  from  Arnheim,  and  this  the 
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end  for  which  be  laboured  with  such  profound  po- 
licy, and  such  unceasing  activity. 

Convinced  that  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
would  remove  the  Emperor's  irresolution,  and 
overcome  the  opposition  of  his  most  zealous  ene- 
mies, Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  laboured  henceforth 
to  further  the  progi-ess  of  the  enemy,  and  increase 
the  embarrassments  of  his  master.  It  was  appa- 
rently by  his  advice,  and  at  his  instigation,  that 
the  Saxons,  on  their  march  into  Lusatia  and  Sile- 
sia, had  turned  towards  Bohemia,  and  overrun 
that  defenceless  kingdom  ;  the  rapidity  of  their 
conquests  in  that  quarter  was  equally  the  result  of 
his  endeavours.  By  the  apprehensions  which  he 
affected,  he  paralyzed  every  attempt  at  resistance ; 
and  his  precipitate  retreat  was  the  means  of  de- 
livering the  cajntal  to  the  enemy.  At  a  confe- 
rence with  the  Saxon  General  at  Kaunitz,  under 
pretext  of  negotiating  for  a  peace,  tho  arrange- 
ments for  the  conspiracy  appear  to  have  been 
completed  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the 
first  fruits  of  this  mutual  understanding.  VV^hile 
he  was  thus  personally  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  embarrassments  of  Austria,  and  while  his 
views  were  effectually  supported  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Rhine,  his  friends 
and  bribed  ailherenta  in  Vienna  were  in.structed 
to  circulate  the  loudest  complaints  of  the  public 
distress,  and  to  represent  the  dismissal  of  the  Ge- 
neral as  the  sole  cause  of  all  these  calamities. 
"  Hatl  Wallenstein  commanded,  matters  would 
never  have  come  to  this,  "  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voi<"es  ;  while  their  opinions  found  supporters  even 
in  the  Emperor's  privy  council. 

Tlieir  repeated  arguments  were   not  necessary 
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to  convince  the  distressed  monarch  of  the  spfviceg 
of  his  General,  and  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  League 
had  soon  become  insupportable  to  him  ;  but  this 
dependence  prevented  him  from  showing  his  dis- 
trust, or  irritating  the  Elector  by  the  recal  of  Wal- 
lenstein. But  now  when  the  necessity  became 
every  day  more  urgent,  and  the  weakness  of  Ba- 
varia more  obvious,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  listen 
to  the  friends  of  tlie  Duke,  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration their  overtures  for  his  restoration  to 
command.  The  immense  riches  he  possessed, 
the  universal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity 
with  which  six  years  before  he  had  brought  into 
the  field  an  army  of  40,000  men,  the  small  expense 
at  which  he  had  maintained  this  numerous  army, 
the  exploits  he  had  performed  at  its  head,  the  fidelity 
and  zeal  he  had  manifested  in  his  cause,  still  lived  in 
the  Emperors  recollection,  and  represented  Wallen- 
stein to  him  as  the  ablest  instrument  to  restore  the 
balance  between  the  belligerent  powers,  to  save 
Austria,  and  support  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. However  humiliating  to  the  Imperial  pride 
to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admission  of  past  errors 
and  present  necessity  ;  however  painful  to  descend 
to  entreaties  from  the  height  of  his  Imperial  su- 
premacy ;  however  doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so 
deeply  injured  and  implacable  an  enemy ;  how- 
ever loud  and  m'gent  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Spanish  minister  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  a- 
gainst  this  step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity finally  overcame  every  other  consideration, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Duke  were  authorized  to 
learn  his  sentiments,  and  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration. 
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Informed  of  all  these  favourable  negociations  ia 
the  Eraperor's  cabinet,  Wallenstein  possessed  suf- 
ficient command  over  himself  to  conceal  the  in- 
ward triumph  he  felt  beneath  the  mark  of  indif- 
ference. The  moment  of  vengeance  was  come, 
and  his  proud  heart  triumphed  in  the  prospect  of 
repaying  with  interest  the  injuries  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  He  expatiated  with 
artful  eloquence  upon  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a 
private  station  which  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  political  theatre.  He  had  tast- 
ed too  long,  he  said,  the  pleasures  of  independence 
and  study,  to  abandon  them  to  pursue  the  vain 
phantom  of  renown,  and  the  uncertain  favour  of 
princes.  His  desire  of  glory  and  of  greatness  was 
at  and  end  :  tranquillity  and  repose  was  now  the 
sole  object  of  his  wishes.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
impatience,  he  declined  the  Emj^eror's  invitation  to 
the  Court,  but  at  the  same  time  came  to  Znaim 
in  Moravia,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negociations 
with  the  Court. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority 
to  be  intrasted  to  him  by  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior, and  thereby  also  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Imperial  (le])uties, 
Questenberg  and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old  friends 
of  the  Duke,  had  been  selected  for  this  delicate 
mission,  were  instructed  to  propose  to  him  the 
King  of  Hungary  as  his  superintendant,  who 
should  remain  with  the  army,  and  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Wallenstein.  But  the  very  mention  of 
his  name,  threatened  to  put  a  period  to  the  whole 
negotiation.  Wallenstein  declared  he  never  would 
admit  of  any  associate  in  command  ;  not  even  the 
Deity  himself.    But  even  when  this  obnoxious  point 
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was  given  up,  Prince  Eggenberg,  the  Emperor's 
minister  and  favourite,  who  liad  always  been  the 
zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein,  long  exhausted 
his  eloquence  in  vain  to  overcome  the  pretended 
aversion  to  the  Duke.  "  The  Emperor,  "  he  ad- 
mitted, "  had  lost  in  Wallenstein  the  most  costly 
jewel  in  his  crown  :  but  this  step  which  he  had 
ali-eady  deeply  repented,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  take  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  ;  while  his 
esteem  for  the  Duke  had  remained  unaltered,  his 
favour  for  him  undiminished.  He  even  gave  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  these  sentiments  by  the  un- 
limited confidence  he  reposed  in  his  fidelity,  and 
his  capacity  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It 
would  be  great  and  noble  in  him  to  sacrifice  his 
just  resentment  to  the  good  of  his  country  ;  dig- 
nified and  worthy  of  him  to  refute  the  calumny  of 
his  enemies,  by  redoubling  the  warmth  of  his  zeal. 
"  This  \nctory  over  himself,  "  concluded  the  Prince, 
would  crown  his  inestimable  services  to  the  em- 
pire, and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  flattering 
af^surances,  seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Duke  ;  but  not  until  he  had  given 
full  vent  to  his  reproaches  against  the  Emperor, 
Iiad  pompously  enumerated  his  own  services,  and 
degraded  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicit- 
ed his  assistance,  did  he  condescend  to  lend  an 
ear  to  the  proposals  of  the  minister.  As  if  he 
had  been  influenced  entirely  by  the  force  of  their 
reasonings,  he  consented  with  apparent  reluctance 
and  haughtiness,  to  that  which  was  the  most  ar- 
<ient  wish  of  liis  heart ;  and  deigned  to  favour  the 
ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope.  But  far  fi'om 
terminating  the  embarrassment  of  the  Emperor,  by 
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a  full  and  unconditional  assurance  of  support,  he 
only  partially  acceded  to  what  was  required  of 
liim,  that  he  might  exalt  the  value  of  that  which 
remained.  He  accepted  the  command,  but  only 
for  three  mouths  ;  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rai- 
sing an  army,  but  not  of  leading-  it  against  the 
enemy.  He  wished  only  to  display  his  power 
and  ability  in  its  organization,  and  to  convince 
the  Emperor  of  the  value  of  that  assistance,  which 
he  still  retained  in  his  hands.  Convinced  that 
an  ai-my  raised  from  nothing,  by  his  name  alone, 
would  sink  into  nothing,  without  its  original 
creator,  he  made  use  of  it  only  as  a  lure,  by 
means  of  which,  more  important  concessions 
might  be  afterwards  extorted  from  his  master  ; 
and  yet  Ferdinand  congiatulated  liimself,  even  in 
the  partial  acquisition  he  had  made. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  the  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  which  (xermany  regarded  m 
chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
considered  as  extravagant.  But  the  foundation 
had  been  long  ago  laid,  and  he  now  only  put 
in  motion  those  engines  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  years  before.  Scarcely  had  the  news 
of  Wallenstein's  preparations  been  communicated, 
when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monai'cliy, 
crowds  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  their  fortunes 
under  this  general.  Many  who  had  formerly 
fought  under  his  standards,  had  been  eye-v/itnes- 
ses  of  his  great  actions,  and  experienced  his  mag- 
nanimity, emerged  from  their  obscurity  to 
share  with  him  a  second  career  of  riches  and 
renown.  The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promis- 
ed allured  thousands  to  his  side,  and  the  plen- 
tiful supplies  the  soldiers  were  likely  to  receive  at 
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the  expense  of  the  peasantry,  was  to  the  latter  an 
in-esistible  temptation,  rather  at  once  to  embrace 
a  military  life,  than  to  be  the  victims  of  its  op- 
pression. All  the  Austrian  provinces  were  com- 
pelled to  afford  assistance  in  these  preparations. 
No  condition  was  exempt  from  taxation — no  dig- 
nity or  privilege  from  capitation.  The  Spanish 
Court,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary,  agieed  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum.  The  ministers  made 
large  presents,  wliile  Wallenstein  himself  contri- 
buted 200,000  dollars  from  his  own  income  to  ac- 
celerate the  preparations.  The  poorer  officers  he 
supported  from  his  own  revenues  ;  and,  by  his  own 
example,  by  commissions  and  dignities,  and  splen- 
did promises,  be  induced  all,  who  were  able,  to 
raise  troops  at  their  own  expense.  Whoever  rai- 
sed a  corps  at  his  own  cost  was  allowed  to  be  its 
commander.  Li  the  selection  of  the  officers  reli- 
gion made  no  difference.  Riches,  bravery,  and 
experience,  were  more  regaided  than  faith.  By 
this  impartiality  in  his  treatment  of  different  reli- 
gious sects,  and  still  more  by  his  express  declaia- 
tion,  that  his  present  preparations  had  nothing  to 
do  with  religion,  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire were  tranquillized,  and  induced  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  public  bm-dens  without  complaint. 
The  Duke  at  the  same  time  lost  no  opportunity  of 
treating  with  foreign  states  for  supplies  of  men  and 
money  in  his  own  name.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  a  second  time  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor.  Poland  was  induced  to 
supply  him  with  Cossacks,  and  Italy  uith  warlike 
necessaries.  Before  the  three  months  were  expi- 
red, the  army,  whicli  was  assembled  in  Moravia, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  40,600  men,  chiefly  col- 
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lected  from  the  remainder  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  the  German  provinces  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  What  all  Europe  had  deemed  im- 
practicable, Walleastein,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  had  in  this  short  period  effected.  The  charm 
of  his  name,  his  treasures,  and  his  genius,  had  as- 
sembled in  arms  as  many  thousands,  as  Austria 
had  expected  hundreds.  Provided  even  to  super- 
fluity with  all  supplies,  commanded  by  experien- 
ced officers,  and  inflamed  by  enthusiatic  anticipa- 
tions of  victory,  this  new  created  army  awaited  only 
the  sii^al  of  their  leader,  to  show  themselves  worthy 
of  his  choice  by  their  bravery  in  the  field. 

The  Duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the 
army  was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired, 
and  left  to  the  Emperor  the  choice  of  its  leader. 
But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  raise  a  second 
army,  as  to  find  any  other  leader  than  Wallen- 
stein for  the  first.  This  promising  army,  the  last 
hope  of  the  Emperor,  was  but  a  mere  <illnsion, 
when  the  charm  was  dissolved  by  which  it  had 
l>een  raised ;  by  Wallenstein,  it  had  been  raised 
into  existence,  and,  without  him,  it  sank,  Iflce  a 
magical  creation,  into  its  original  nothingness.  The 
officers  were  either  bound  to  him  by  pecuniaiy  ob- 
ligations, or  as  his  adherents  closely  connected 
with  his  interests  and  the  preser\-ation  of  his 
power.  The  command  of  the  regiments  had  been 
intixistetl  to  his  own  relations,  creatures,  and  fa- 
vourites. He,  and  he  alone,  could  realize  the  ex- 
travagant promises  by  which  the  soldiery  had  been 
lured  into  his  8Pr\ncp.  His  word  was  the  only  se- 
curity they  held  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  bold 
expectations  ;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipotence, 
c  2 
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the  ouly  bond  of  connection,  which  linked  together, 
and  blended  the  discordant  energies  of  this  vast 
mass  into  one  common  soul.  The  good  fortune 
of  every  individual  was  at  an  end,  with  the  retire- 
ment of  him,  who  alone  could  insure  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  serious  in  his 
refusal,  he  availed  himself  successfully  of  this  means 
of  terrifying  the  Emperor  into  compliance  with  his 
extravagant  demands.  The  progress  of  the  enemy 
every  day  increased  the  pressure  of  his  difficulties, 
while  the  remedy  was  also  close  at  hand ;  a  word 
from  him  might  terminate  the  general  emban'ass- 
ment.  Prince  Eggenberg,  his  friend,  at  length  re- 
ceived orders  for  the  third  and  last  time,  to  use 
his  interest  with  him  to  accept  the  command  on 
any  conditions. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  pompous- 
ly surrounded  by  those  troops,  which  were  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Emperor's  wishes.  The  deputy  of  his 
Sovereign  was  received  as  a  suppliant  by  the 
haughty  subject.  "  He  never  could  trust,"  he 
said,  "  to  a  restoration  to  office,  for  which  he  was 
indebted  solely  to  necessity,  not  to  the  Emperor's 
sense  of  justice.  He  was  now  comted,  because 
the  danger  had  reached  its  height,  and  safety  was 
expected  ouly  from  his  arm;  but  his  services  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  return  of  security  to 
the  Emperor,  would  be  the  signal  also  for  the  re- 
tmn  of  ingratitude.  His  long  earned  renown 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  he  deceived  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  of  him  ;  his  repose  and  happiness 
must  be  sacrificed  even  if  he  fulfilled  them.  The 
old  jealousies  entertained  of  him  Vi^ould  soon  be  ex- 
cited anew,  and  the  dependent  monarch  would  not 
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hesitate,  a  second  time,  to  sacrifice  a  servant  whose 
assistance  he  could  dispense  with,  to  his  conveni- 
ence. Better  for  him  voluntarily,  and  at  once,  to 
quit  a  post,  of  which  he  would  sooner  or  later  be 
deprived  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Secu- 
rity and  content  were  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
bosom  of  private  life  ;  and  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him  reluctant- 
ly, and  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  his  repose." 

Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  minister  at  last 
assumed  a  serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obsti- 
nate Duke  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Empe- 
ror's resentment,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal. 
"  The  Imperial  dignity  had  already  stooped  but 
too  far ;  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  magna- 
nimity by  its  concessions,  had  only  increased  his 
pride  and  hU  obstinacy.  If  tiiis;  sacrifice  had  been 
made  in  vain,  he  would  not  answer,  that  the  sup- 
pliant might  not  be  converted  into  the  sovereign, 
and  that  the  monarch  might  not  avenge  his  injured 
dignity  on  his  rebellious  subject.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  errors  of  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor 
at  least  had  a  right  to  demand  obedience ;  the 
man  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  could 
not  be  expected  to  confess  his  error.  If  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  had  suffered  unjustly,  the  injury 
might  yet  be  repaired  ;  the  wound  which  it  had 
itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  might 
heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  and  his 
dignities,  the  Emperor's  equity  would  refuse  him 
no  reasonable  demand.  Every  thing  might  be 
forgiven  except  tlie  contempt  of  majesty  ;  disobe- 
dience to  its  orders  cancelled  even  the  most  bril- 
liant services.  These  services  were  now  required 
by  Ferdinand,  and  he  required  them  as  Emperor. 
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Whatever  price  Wallensteia  might  set  upon  them 
would  be  granted  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative 
between  obechence  to  liis  commands,  and  encoun- 
tering the  full  weight  of  his  indignation. 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  with- 
in the  Austrian  monarchy  were  directly  exposed 
to  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  strongly  felt  that 
this  was  no  idle  threat ;  yet  it  was  not  fear  which 
at  length  overcame  his  dissembled  reluctance.  The 
imperious  tone  of  the  deputies  convinced  him  but 
too  plainly  of  the  weakness  and  despair  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  while  the  Emperor's  readiness  to 
accede  to  any  conditions,  showed  him  that  he  had 
attained  tlie  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now  ap- 
parently yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Eggenberg ; 
and  left  him,  in  oi'der  to  adjust  the  conditions  on 
which  he  accepted  the  command. 

It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  the  minister 
awaited  the  writing  in  which  the  haughtiest  of 
subjects  prescribed  laws  to  the  proudest  of  sove- 
reigns. But  however  limited  was  tlie  confidence 
he  entertained  in  the  discretion  of  his  friend,  the 
extravagant  contents  of  this  writing  surpassed  even 
his  utmost  expectations.  Wallenstein  demanded 
the  unlimited  command  over  all  the  German  ar- 
mies of  Austria  and  Spain,  with  full  power  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Neither  the  King  of 
Hungary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  army,  still  less  to  exert  any  authority 
in  regard  to  it.  No  commission  in  the  army,  no 
pension  or  letter  of  grace,  was  to  be  granted  by 
the  Emperor  without  Wallenstein's  approval.  All 
the  conquests  and  confiscations  tliat  should  take 
place  were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
Wallenstein,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  tri- 
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bunal.  For  Lis  ordinary  pay,  an  Imperial  heredi- 
taiy  estate  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  another 
uf  tlie  conquered  estates  within  the  empire  for  his 
exti-aordinary  expenses.  Every  Austrian  province 
was  to  be  opened  to  him  if  he  required  it,  in  case 
of  retreat.  He  farther  demanded  the  assurance  of 
the  possession  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
the  event  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and 
timely  intimation,  if  he  was  a  second  time  to  be 
deprived  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate 
these  demands,  by  which  the  Emperor  was  de- 
prived of  all  authority  over  the  troops,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  dependent  on  his  general.  He  wa-s 
too  well  aware  of  the  value  placed  on  his  services 
to  abate  the  price  at  which  they  were  to  be  pur- 
chased. If  the  Emperor  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  ciicumstances  to  yield  to  these  de- 
mands, it  was  not  a  mere  feeling  of  haughtiness 
and  desire  of  revenge  which  induced  the  Duke  to 
make  them.  But  his  plan  of  future  rebellion  was 
now  formed,  and  the  conditions  for  which  Wallen- 
stein stipulated  in  this  treaty  with  the  court,  were 
essential  to  its  success.  That  plan  required  that 
the  Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  authority 
in  Germany,  and  placed  entirely  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  general  ;  and  this  oi)ject  would  be  at- 
tained the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  these 
conditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended 
to  make  of  his  army  (a  use  very  ditl'erent  from 
that  for  which  it  was  intrusted  to  liim)  admitted 
of  no  participation  of  power,  and  still  less  of  any 
authority  over  the  army  superior  to  liis  own.  To 
have  unlimited  command  of  the  inclinations  of 
his  troops,  he  must  also  have  the  sole  command  of 
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their  destiny  ;  in  order  insensibly  to  attach  the 
leading  officers  to  liiniself,  and  to  transfer  to  his 
own  person  tlie  riglits  of  sovereignty,  which  were 
only  committed  to  him  for  a  time  by  a  higher  au- 
thority, he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out  of 
the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  allow  any  ])rince  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  be  present  with  the  ai-my.  The  power  of  dis- 
posing of  all  the  conquered  and  confiscated  pi-o- 
perty  of  the  empire,  also  furnished  him  with  fearful 
means  of  purchasing  the  services  of  dependents 
and  instruments  of  his  plans,  and  of  playing  the 
Dictator  in  Germany  more  absolutely  than  any 
Emperor  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  privilege  of 
using  the  Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  retreat,  he  possessed  the  power  of  hold- 
ing the  Emjjeror  a  prisoner  by  means  of  his  own 
army,  and  within  his  own  dominions  ;  of  exhausting 
the  strength  of  these  countries,  and  of  undermining 
the  power  of  Austria  in  its  very  central  recesses,  ii 
Whatever  might  now  be  the  issue,  he  had 
equally  secured  his  own  advantage  by  the  con- 
ditions he  had  extorted  from  the  Emperor.  If 
circumstances  favoured  the  accomplishment  of  liis 
daring  projects,  this  treaty  with  the  Emperor  faci- 
litated its  execution  ;  if  otherwise,  the  advantages 
he  derived  from  it  would  at  least  afford  him  a 
brilliant  compensation  for  the  failure  of  his  plans. 
But  how  could  he  consider  an  agreement  valid 
which  was  extorted  from  his  sovereign,  and  ground- 
ed upon  treason  ?  How  cojild  he  hope  to  bind  the 
Emperor  by  a  written  agreen^ent,  in  the  face  of  a 
law  which  condemned  to  death  every  one  who 
should  have  the  presumption  to  impose  any  con- 
dition upon  him  ?   But  this  criminal  was  at  present 
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the  most  indispensable  man  in  the  empire,  and 
Ferdinand,  v/ell  practised  in  dissimnlation,  gi'anted 
him  for   the  present  all  he  required. 

The  Imperial  array  had  now  found  a  leader 
worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other  autliority  in 
the  army,  even  that  of  tlie  Emperor  himself, 
ceased  from  the  moment  Wallenstein  assumed 
the  command.  Every  tiling  was  invalid  which 
did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder, 
the  influence  of  his  pervading  and  animating  ge- 
nius was  immediately  felt ;  a  new  spirit  seemed 
to  inspire  the  troops  ;  a  new  epoch  of  the  war 
began.  The  Catholics  were  animated  by  fresh 
liopes,  the  Protestants  agitated  by  new  anxiety 
at  the  change  of  affairs. 

The  greater  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices,  by 
wliich  the  services  of  the  new  General  had  been 
purchased,  the  loftier  were  tlie  expectations  justly 
entertained  of  them  at  the  Court  of  the  Empe- 
ror. But  the  Duke  was  in  no  liaste  to  realize 
tliese  expectations.  Already  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boliemia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force, 
lie  had  but  to  show  himself  in  order  to  overpower 
tlie  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and  to  com- 
mence his  career  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with 
harassing  the  enemy  by  trifling  attacks  of  the 
Croats,  he  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  foe,  and  moved  calmly  forward 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  selfish  plans.  His  plan  was, 
not  to  conquer  the  Saxons,  but  to  unite  with 
them.  Occupied  with  this  important  object,  he 
remained  inactive  in  the  field,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
suring his  victory  more  easily  by  means  of  nego- 
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tiation.  He  left  nothing  untried  to  detach  this 
Prince  from  the  Swedisli  Alliance  ;  and  Ferdinand 
himself,  still  inclined  to  an  accommodation  with 
this  Prince,  favomed  liis  efforts.  But  the  extent 
of  his  obligations  to  Sweden  were  not  yet  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  by  the  Elector,  as  to  permit  him 
to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  perfidy  ;  and  even 
had  he  been  inclined  to  yield  to  that  temptation, 
the  equivocal  character  of  Wallenstein,  and  tlie 
had  character  of  the  Austrian  policy,  allowed  liim 
to  put  no  faith  in  the  performance  of  its  promises. 
Too  notorious  already  as  a  treacherous  statesman, 
he  met  with  no  confidence  upon  the  only  occasion 
when  he  intended  to  act  honestly,  and  yet  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  him  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions  by  the  disclosure  of  liis  real  motives. 
He  unwillingly  determined,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tort, by  force  of  arms,  what  he  liad  failed  of 
obtaining  by  means  of  negotiation.  He  sudden- 
ly assembled  his  troops,  and  appealed  before 
Prague  ere  the  Saxons  had  time  to  advance 
to  its  relief.  After  a  short  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  the  treaclieiy-  of  the  Capuchins 
opened  the  gates  to  one  of  his  regiments  ;  and  the 
gairison,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  laid 
down  their  arms  under  disgraceful  condition's. 
Master  of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  facilitate  his 
negotiations  at  the  Saxon  Court ;  but  while  he 
renewed  his  proposals  to  Arnheim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  enforce  them  by  striking  a  decisive 
blow.  He  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the 
narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and  Pirna,  in  or- 
der to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons  into  tlieir 
own  country  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Arnheim's  ope- 
rations fortunately  extricated  them  from  the  dan- 
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ger.  After  the  retreat  of  this  General,  tlie  last 
strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz, 
surrendered  to  the  conqueror;  and,  in  less  time 
than  it  had  been  lost,  was  tiie  kingdom  restored 
to  its  legitimate  sovereign.  Wallenstein,  less  oc- 
cupied in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  master 
than  in  furthering  his  own  plans,  now  thought  of 
caiTying  the  seat  of  war  into  Saxony,  in  order  to 
compel  the  Elector,  by  the  devastation  of  his  ter- 
ritories, to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  But,  however 
little  accuütcjuu'd  to  make  his  will  bend  to  the 
influence  of  circumstances,  he  now  perceived  the 
necessity  of  postponing  his  favourite  scheme  for  a 
time  to  affairs  of  more  pressing  urgency. 

While  he  was  thus  driving  the  Saxons  out  of  Bo- 
hemia, Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  pursuing  his 
conquests,  as  has  been  already  detailed,  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  and  rolling  the  torrent  of  war 
through  Franconia  and  Lusatia  to  the  frontiers 
of  Bavaria.  Defeated  upon  the  Lech,  and  de- 
prived of  his  strongest  support  by  the  death  of 
Count  Tilly,  Maximilian  pressingly  urged  the 
Emperor  immediately  to  despatch  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  from  Bohemia  to  his  assistance,  and,  by 
the  defence  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  tlie  danger  from 
Austria  itself.  He  now  addressed  the  same  re- 
quest to  Wallenstein,  and  prayed  him,  in  the  most 
urgent  maimer,  to  despatch  some  regiments  to  his 
assistance  in  tlie  meantime,  till  he  himself  should 
follow  with  the  main  army.  Ferdinand  seconded 
the  request  with  all  his  influence  ;  and  one  mes- 
senger after  another  was  despatched  to  Wallen- 
stein to  hasten  his  march  towards  the  Danube. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Bat  it  no'.v  became   apparent,   how  completely 
the  Emperor  had  sacrificed  his  authority,  in  resign- 
ing the  command  of  liis  troops,  and  the  power  of 
issuing   orders  into  other  hands.     Indifi'erent  to- 
wards Maximilian's  entreaties,  and  deaf  to  the  re- 
peated commands  of  the    Emperor,  Wallenstein 
remained  inactive  in  Bohemia,  and  abandoned  the 
Elector  to  his  fate.     The  remembrance  of  the  evil 
seiTice  which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with 
the   Emperor,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  implacable  mind  of  the  Duke,  while 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  Elector's  late  attempts 
to  prevent   his  restoration.     The   moment  of  re- 
venge was  now  come,   and  Maximilian  was  de- 
stined severely  to  feel   that  he  had  provoked  the 
resentment  of  the  most  revengeful  of  men.     Wal- 
leustein  maintained,  that   Bohemia  could  not  be 
left  undefended,  and  that  Austria  could  not  be  bet- 
ter protected,  than  by  allowing  the  Swedish  army 
to  waste  its  strength  before  the  Bavarian  fortress. 
Thus  he  chastised  his  enemy  by  the  arm  of  the 
Swedes ;  and  while   one  jjlace  after  another  fell 
into   their  hands,   he   left  the   Elector  vainly  to 
aAvait  his  arrival  in  Ivatisbon.     And  not  until  the 
entire  subjection  of  Bohemia  left   him  no  faither 
excuse,  and  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Bohemia,    threatened    Austiia    itself  with  im- 
mediate danger,  did  he  yield  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor,  and  resolved  on 
the    long-expected    union   with    the  former ;     an 
event,  on  which,  according  to  the  general  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  would  depend  the  fate  of 
the  campaign. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
cope  even  witli  the  army  of  Wallensteia  alone, 
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liad  still  greater  reason  to  apprehend  that  junction, 
and  men  were  even  astonished  that  he  did  not  endea- 
vour with  more  energy  to  prevent  it.  He  appa- 
rently reckoned  too  much  on  the  mutual  dislike  of 
the  two  leaders,  which  left  little  probability  of  any 
union  of  theii'  forces  for  one  common  end  ;  and  it 
was  too  late  to  repair  the  error,  when  the  event 
contradicted  his  views.  He  hastened,  on  the  tirst 
certain  intelligence  he  received  of  their  intentions, 
into  the  upper  Palatinate,  to  intercept  the  progress 
of  the  Elector :  but  the  latter  had  already  antici- 
pated him,  and  the  junction  had  been  effected  at 
Egra. 

This  frontier  town  had  been  selected  by  Wal- 
lenstein, as  the  scene  of  his  intended  triumph  over 
his  former  rival.  Not  content  with  seeing  him  as 
a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  imposed  upon  him  the 
hard  condition  of  leaving  his  territories  exposed  to 
tlie  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  by  this  long  marcli  to 
meet  him,  dcclarin;?  the  necessity  and  distress  un- 
der which  lie  laboured.  Even  to  tliis  humiliation, 
the  haughty  Prince  now  submitted  with  calmness. 
It  had  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  apply  for  pro- 
tection to  the  man  who,  had  it  depended  on  his 
own  wishes,  never  would  have  possessed  thepoicer 
of  affording  it :  but  having  once  formed  his  resolu- 
tion, he  was  firm  enough  to  bear  those  evils  which 
were  inseparable  from  that  resolve,  and  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  overlook  these  petty  grievan- 
ces in  order  to  secure  an  important  end. 

But  if  it  had  been  difficult  to  eft'ect  this  junction, 
it  was  equally  so  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  to  subsist.  The  united  army  must 
be  placed  under-  the  command  of  one  individual, 
if  the  very  object  of  the  union  was  to  be  attained, 
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and  each  was  equally  averse  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior authority  ot  the  other.  If  Maxiiniliau's  claims 
were  enforced  hy  his  Electoral  dignity,  the  iiohle- 
ness  of  his  descent,  and  his  influence  in  the  em- 
pire, those  of  Wallenstein  were  not  less  strongly 
supported  hy  his  military  renown,  and  the  unli- 
mited authority  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Emperor. 
If  the  pride  of  the  former  could  with  diliiculty 
stoop  to  serve  under  an  Imperial  subject,  the 
haughtiness  of  Wallenstein  was  proportionally 
flattered,  by  the  idea  of  imposing  laws  on  so  impe- 
rious a  spirit.  An  obstinate  dispute  ensued, 
which,  however,  terminated  in  a  mutual  agreement 
to  Wallenstein's  advantage.  The  unlimited  com- 
mand of  both  armies,  particularly  in  battle,  was 
committed  to  the  latter,  while  the  Elector  was  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle, 
or  even  the  route  of  the  army.  He  retained  no- 
thing but  the  right  of  punishment  and  rewards  over 
his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  as  soon 
as  they  ceased  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Im- 
perial troops. 

After  these  preliminary  arrangements,  they  at 
last  ventured  upon  an  interview  ;  but  not  until  they 
had  mutually  promised  to  bury  the  past  in  obli- 
vion, and  all  the  outward  formalities  of  a  recon- 
ciliation had  been  arranged.  According  to  agree- 
ment, the  two  princes  publicly  embraced,  in  the 
sight  of  their  troops,  and  made  mutual  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  while  their  breasts,  in  reality, 
ovei-flowed  with  hatred.  Maximilian,  practised 
in  dissimulation,  possessed  sufficient  command 
over  himself,  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  his 
real  feelings  ;  but  the  eyes  of  Wallenstein  spaikled 
with  a  malicious  triumph ;  and  the  constraint  which 
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was  visible  in  all  his  movements,  betrayed  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  which  overmastered  his 
proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies 
now  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  men,  chiefly 
consisting  of  veteran  soldiers,  before  whom  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  field.  He  hastened,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his 
attempt  to  prevent  their  junction  failed,  to  com- 
mence his  retreat  into  Franconia,  only  awaiting 
some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  form  his  resolution.  The  position  of 
the  combined  armies,  between  the  frontiers  of 
Saxonv  and  Bavaria,  left  him  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  their  intention  was  to  remove  the 
scene  of  war  from  the  first  of  these  countries,  or 
endeavour  to  draw  back  the  Swedes  fiom  the  Da- 
nube, and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been 
stripped  of  troops  by  Arnheim,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  conquests  in  Silesia ;  not  without  a  secret 
view,  as  was  generally  suspected,  of  favouring 
the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  into  that 
electorate,  and  of  thus  forcing  the  iiresolute  John 
George  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  Gus- 
tavus  Adol])hus  himself,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
Wallenstein's  views  were  directed  ag-ainst  Saxony, 
hastily  despatched  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the 
assistance  of  his  confederate,  and  determined,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  follow 
with  his  whole  force.  "^  But  tl«!  movements  of 
Wallenstein's  army  soon  convinced  him  that  the 
attack  was  to  be  directed  against  himself ;  and 
the  march  of  the  Duke  through  the  Upper  Pa- 
latinate,  placed   the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.     It 
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was  now  time  to  think  of  his  own  security  ;  to 
fight,  rather  for  his  existence  than  his  supremacy, 
in  Germany  ;  and  to  borrow  from  his  own  fertile 
genius,  the  resources  for  his  preservation.  The' 
approach  of  the  enemy  surprised  liim  before  he 
had  time  to  collect  his  troops,  which  were  scatter- 
ed over  Germany,  or  to  summon  the  allied  princes 
to  his  assistance.  Too  weak  in  numbers  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  choice  left, 
but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and 
meet  the  danger  within  its  walls,  or  to  sacrifice 
that  city,  and  await  a  reinforcement,  under  the 
cannon  of  Donauwerth.  Undismayed  by  danger 
or  difficulty,  where  humanity  or  honour  called 
him,  he  chose  the  first  without  hesitation,  firmly 
determined  rather  to  bury  himself  with  his  whole 
army  under  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  than  to  pur- 
chase his  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
federates. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  sur- 
rounding the  city  and  suburbs  by  redoubts,  and 
forming  within  these  an  entrenched  camp.  Seve- 
ral thousand  workmen  were  immediately  employ- 
ed in  this  extensive  operation  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuremberg  seemed  animated  by  a  heroic  reso- 
lution, to  hazard  life  and  property  for  tlie  common 
cause.  A  trench,  eight  feet  in  depth  and  twelve 
in  breath,  inclosed  the  whole  fortification  ;  the 
lines  were  protected  by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the 
entrances  by  half  moons.  The  river  Pegnitz,  which 
flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the  whole  camp 
into  two  semicircles,  connected  by  several  bridges. 
About  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mount- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  batteries  of 
the  camp.     The  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring 
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villages  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  assisted 
tlie  Swedish  soldiers  so  effectually,  that  on  the  se- 
venth day  the  army  was  ready  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  immense  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

While  these  transactions  took  place  without  the 
walls,  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  em- 
ployed in  tilling  the  magazines,  and  providing 
themselves  with  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  all 
necessaries  for  a  long  siege.  They  did  not  neglect, 
at  the  sametime,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  conflux 
of  so  many  people,  but  enforced  the  strictest  re- 
gulations as  to  cleanliness.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to 
support  the  King,  the  you\hs  of  the  city  were  era- 
bodied  and  trained  to  arms,  the  previously  exist- 
ing militia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced, 
and  a  new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four-and- 
twenty  names  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
old  alphabet.  Gustavus  had,  in  the  meantime,  called 
to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  W  illiam  of  Wei- 
mar, and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  and 
ordered  his  generals  on  the  Rhine,  in  Thuringia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  to  set  out  immediately  and 
join  him  with  their  troops  in  Nuremberg.  His 
army,  which  was  encamped  within  the  lines  that 
enclosed  the  town,  scarcely  exceeded  16,000  men, 
not  even  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  enemy's 
number. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  ad- 
vancing by  slow  marches  towards  Neumark,  where 
Wallenstein  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops. 
At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast.  "  In 
few  days,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  shown  whether  I, 
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or  tli0  Kins;  of  Sweden,  is  lo  he  master  of  the 
world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  he 
(lid  nothing  to  fulfil  liis  promise  ;  and,  even  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  routing  his  enemy,  where  the 
latter  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet 
Iiim.  "  Battles  enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  advised  him  to  attack  the 
King  ;  "  it  is  now  time  to  try  another  method." 
It  was  now  evident  how  much  was  gained  by  the 
possession  of  a  general,  whose  well  founded  repu- 
tation required  none  of  those  rash  enterprises,  to 
which  vounger  soldiers  are  dnven  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  the  desperation  of 
the  enemy  would  render  a  victory  dearly  bought, 
while  a  defeat  in  this  qiiarter  would,  irretiievably, 
ruin  tlie  Emperors  affairs,  he  contented  himself 
with  wearing  out  the  military  ardour  of  his  op- 
ponent by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  thus  depriv- 
ing him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
his  impetuous  bravery,  taking  from  liim  the  very 
advantage  which  had  hitherto  rendered  him  invin- 
cible. Without  attempting  any  attack  therefore, 
he  erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nuremberg  ;  and,  by 
this  Avell  chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  city  and 
the  camp  of  Gustavus  all  supplies  from  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  Thuringia.  Thus  he  held  the  city 
and  the  King  at  once  besieged  ;  and  flattered  him- 
self witli  the  hope  of  slowly,  but  surely,  wearing 
out  by  famine  and  pestilence  the  courage  of  his 
opponent,  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  in 
the  field. 

But,  too  little  acquainted  with  tlie  resources 
and  the  strength  of  his  adversary,  Wallenstein  had 
not  taken  measures  to  avert  from  himself  the  fate 
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lie  was  preparing  for  others.     1  he  peasantry  had 
detl  with  their  effects  from  the  wliole  of  the  iieigh- 
houring  country  ;  and  the  slendei-  portion  of  pro- 
vision which  remained,   must  be  obstinately  con- 
tested with  the  Swedes.     The  King  spared  the 
juagazines    within  the  town  as  long  as  possible, 
endeavoming  to   support  his  army  by  provisions 
from   the   neighbourhood ;    and    these    skirmishes 
produced  a  constant  warfare  between  the  Croats 
and  the  Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  suiTOund- 
ing  country  exhibited  the  most  melancholy  traces. 
The  necessaries  of  life  must  be  obtained  sword  in 
hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not  venture 
out  without  a  numerous  escort.     The  town  open- 
ed its  magazines  to  the  King  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sity became  general,  but  Wallenstein  had  to  sup- 
port his  troops  from  a  distance.     A  large  convoy, 
purchased   in    Bavaria,   was   on  its  way  to   him ; 
and  a  thousand  men  were  sent  along  with  it,  to 
secure  its  safe  escort  to  the  camp.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  having  received  intelligence  of  its  approach, 
immediately  sent  out  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  in- 
tercept the  convoy  ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
favoured  the  enterprise.     The  whole  convoy,  with 
the  town   in  which  it  was,   fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes  ;  the  Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces  ; 
about    12,000  cattle  carried  off;  and  a  thousand 
waggons,    loaded   with    bread,    which    could  not 
easily  be  brought  away,  were  set  on  fire.     Seven 
regiments,   which  Wallenstein  had  sent  out  to  co- 
ver the  entrance  of  the  long  expected  convoy,  were 
attacked  by  the  King,  who  had  sent  out  a  similar 
body  to  intercept   it,  routed  after  an  obstinate  ac- 
tion, and  driven  back  into  the  Imperial  camp,  with 
the  loss  of  400  men.     So  many  obstacles,  and  so 
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firm  and  unexpected  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  induced  tlie  Duke  of  Friedland  to  regret  that 
he  had  allowed  the  opportunity  of  fighting  to  pass 
hy.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered 
an  attack  hopeless ;  and  the  armed  youth  of  Nu- 
remherg  served  the  King  as  a  nursery  from  whicli 
he  could  supply  his  loss  of  troops.  The  want  of 
provisions,  which  was  felt  in  the  Imperial  camp 
as  fully  as  in  the  Swedish,  left  him  in  doubt  which 
of  the  two  parties  would  first  be  compelled  to  give 
way. 

The  two  armies  had  now  remained  in  view  of 
each  other  for  fifteen  days,  defended  by  inacces- 
sible entrenchments,  without  undertaking  any  thing 
bevond  sliglit  attacks  and  unimportant  skirmishes. 
On  both  sides  infectious  diseases,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  bad  nourishment,  and  a  crowded  po- 
pulation, had  occasioned  a  greater  loss  than  the 
sword  ;  and  this  evil  daily  increased.  At  length 
the  long  expected  succours  appeared  in  the  Swe- 
dish camp ;  and  the  numerous  reinforcements  the 
King  thus  received,  now  enabled  him  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  native  bravery,  and  to  break  tho 
charm  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  fettered. 

Pursuant  to  his  instructions,  Duke  William  of 
Weimar  had  liastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from 
the  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Thurir.gia, 
which,  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia,  was  joined 
by  four  Saxon  regiments,  and  at  Kitzingen  by  the 
corps  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeid,  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  King.  The  Chancellor,  Oxen- 
stiern,  undertool;  to  lead  tliese  combined  forces  to 
their  place  of  destination.  After  uniting  with  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  himself,  and  the  Swedish  Gone- 
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ral  Banner  at  Windsheim,  he  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  to  Pruck  and  Eltersdorf,  where  he  passed 
the  Rednitz,  and  reached  the  Spanish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  nearly 
50,000  men,  and  was  attended  by  a  train  of  60 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  4000  baggage  waggons. 
Gustavus  thus  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly 
70,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  militia  of  Nu- 
remberg, which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could  bring 
into  the  field  about  30,000  fighting  men ;  a  fear- 
ful force,  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable. 
The  war,  compressed  and  narrowed  to  this  quar- 
ter, seemed  on  the  point  of  being  decided  by  a 
single  battle  ;  and  the  States  of  Europe  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  scene,  when  the  whole  strength 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  concentrated, 
as  in  a  focus,  before  Nuremberg. 

But  if  the  want  of  provisions  had  been  felt  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succours,  the 
evil  now  increased  to  a  dreadful  height  in  both 
camps,  for  Wallenstein  had  also  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  12,000  men 
which  were  here  opposed  to  each  other,  the  horses 
of  both  armies,  which  amounted  to  .50,000,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  far  exceeding  the 
Swedish  army  in  numbers,  there  were  in  the 
camp  of  Walleustein  about  1.5,000  women,  with 
as  many  drivers,  and  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber in  that  of  the  Swedes.  The  custom  of 
the  time  allowed  the  soldier  to  carry  his  family 
with  him  to  the  field.  A  number  of  prostitutes 
followed  the  camp  of  the  Imj)erialists  ;  while  Gus- 
tavus's  vigilant  attention  to  the  morals  of  his  sol- 
diers, promoted  marriages,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting such  excesses.     For  the  rising  generation, 
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to  whom  tills  camp  was  theii*  native  country,  re- 
gular military  schools  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  race 
of  excellent  waiTiors  thus  educated,  by  means  of 
which  the  army  niiglit  in  a  manner  recruit  itself  in 
the  course  of  a  long  campaign.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  these  wandering  nations  exhausted  every  terri- 
tory in  which  they  took  up  their  residence,  and 
raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price. 
All  the  mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insufficient  to 
giind  tlie  corn  required  for  each  day;  and  15,000 
pounds  of  bread,  which  were  daily  delivered  by 
the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited,  without 
allaying  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.  Even  the  ad- 
mii-able  care  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  could 
not  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  horses  from  dying 
for  want  of  food,  while  the  increasing  mortality  in 
the  camp  daily  consigned  more  than  a  hundred 
men  to  tlie  grave. 

To  terminate  this  distress,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
relying  on  his  superiority,  left  his  lines  on  the  25tli 
day,  presented  himself  before  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  and  cannonatled  the  Duke's  camp  from 
three  batteries  erected  on  the  side  of  the  Rednitz. 
But  the  Duke  remained  immoveable  in  his  en- 
trenchments, and  contented  himself  with  return- 
ing this  attack  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  His  resolution  was  to  reduce  the 
King  to  despair  by  his  inactivity,  and  to  overcome 
his  resolution  by  the  force  of  famine  ;  and  no  re- 
monstrances of  Maximilian,  no  impatience  on  the 
part  of  his  ai"my,  no  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his 
opponent,  could  shake  his  purpose.  Deceived  in 
his  expectations,  and  compelled  by  the  increasing 
pressure  of  necessity,  Gustavus  now  attempted 
impossibilities,    and    resolved    to    storm    a    camj) 
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wliici)  art  and  nature  had  combined  to  render  im- 
pregnable. 

After  intrusting  his  own  to  the  protection  of 
the  miUtia  of  Nuremberg,  he  advanced  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day  (the  fifty-eighth  since  his  encamp- 
ment) in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passed  the  Red- 
nitz  at  Fürth,  where  he  easily  drove  the  enemy's 
outposts  before  him.     The  main  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists was  posted  on  the  steep  heights  between 
the  Biber  and  the  Rednitz,  called  the  Old  Fortress 
and  Altenberg ;  while  the  camp  itself,  commanded 
by  tliese  eminences,  spread  out  immeasurably  along 
the  plain.     On  these  hills  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery was  placed.     Deep  trenches,  inaccessible  re- 
doubts,  thick  barricadoes,   and  pointed  palisades, 
defended  the  approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the 
summits  of  which  Wallenstein  calmly  and  secure- 
ly discharged  the  lightnings  of  his  artillery  through 
the  dark  thunder-clouds  of  smoke  which  veiled  his 
lines.  Behind  the  breast- work  was  concealed  a  de- 
ceitful fire  of  musketry,  and  a  certain  death  awaited 
the  desperate  assailant  from  the  open  mouths  of  a 
hundred  cannon.  Against  this  dangerous  post  Gus- 
tavus  now  directed  his  attack  ;  500  musketeers, 
supported  by  a  few  infantry  (for  a  greater  number 
could  not  act  in  this  narrow  position),  enjoyed  the 
unenvied  preference  of  sacrificing   themselves   in 
the  attempt.     The  assault  was  furious,  the  resist- 
ance terrible.     Exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,   and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
prospect    of    inevitable    death,    these    determined 
waiTiors   rushed   forward   to   storm    the   heights ; 
which,   converted  in  an  instant  into  a  flaming  vol- 
cano, rained  on  them  a  shower  of  l)alls.     At  the 
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same  moment,  the  heavy  cavaliy  rushed  forwaid 
iuto  the  openings  which  the  aitilleiy  had  made  in 
the  close    I'anks    of    the  assailants,    and    divided 
them  ;  till  the  intrepid  band,    leaving  a  hundred 
dead  upon  the  field,  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
It  was  to  the  Germans  that  Gustavus  had  thus 
yielded  the  post  of  honom-.     Enraged  at  their  re- 
treat, he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to  the  attack, 
to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Germans  by  their 
nortliern  courage.     But  the  Finlanders,  too,   re- 
ceived with  the  same  vehemence,   also  yielded  to 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy;    and  a  third  regi- 
ment,   which    succeeded    them,    experienced    the 
same  bad  success.     This  was  replaced  by  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,   and  a  sixth  ;   so  that  during  a  ten  houi's' 
action,  every  regiment  was  brought  forward  to  the 
attack,  and  repulsed  with  loss.     A  thousand  man- 
gled bodies  covered  the  field ;  yet  Gustavus  in- 
trepidly maintained  the  attack,  and  Wallenstein 
his  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  shai-p  contest  had  taken 
place  between  the  Imperial  cavalry  and  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  posted  in  a  thicket 
on  the  Rednitz,  with  varying  success,  and  with 
much  bravery  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The 
horses  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince  Ber- 
nard of  Weiraai-  were  killed  under  them  ;  the  King 
himself  had  the  sole  of  his  boot  cairied  off  by  a 
cannon-ball.  The  attack  and  resistance  was  re- 
newed with  undiminished  obstinacy,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night  involved  the  field  in  darkness,  and 
separated  the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes  now 
found  they  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  able  to  re- 
treat without  danger.  While  the  King  was  look- 
ing for  an  officer  to  convoy  to  the  regimenta  the 
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order  to  retreat,  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  brave 
Scotsman,  whose  native  courage  alone  had  drawn 
him  from  the  camp  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
day.  Irritated  at  the  King's  having  not  long  be- 
fore given  the  preference,  in  some  dangerous  mis- 
sion, to  a  younger  officer,  he  had  rashly  vowed 
never  again  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  King.  Gus- 
taATis  now  addressed  himself  to  him,  praising  his 
courage,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regi- 
ments to  retreat.  ''  Sir,  "  replied  the  brave  sol- 
dier, "  it  is  the  only  service  I  cannot  refuse  to 
your  Majesty  :  for  it  is  one  of  danger,  " — and  im- 
mediately hastened  to  execute  his  mission.  The 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had,  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  heights 
above  the  Old  Fortress,  which  commanded  the 
hills  and  the  whole  camp.  But  during  the  night 
such  a  torrent  of  rain  fell,  that  it  was  fomid  im- 
possible to  draw  up  the  cannon  ;  and  this  post, 
which  had  been  earned  with  so  mucli  bloodshed, 
was  now  voluntarily  abandoned.  Distrusting  his 
fortune,  which  on  this  decisive  day  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him,  the  King  did  not  venture  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  renew  the  attack  with  his  exhaust- 
ed troops ;  and,  conquered  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause he  was  not  conqueror,  he  led  back  his  army 
over  the  Rednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  which  he 
left  behind  him  on  the  field,  testified  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  re- 
mained unconquered  within  his  lines. 

Both  armies  continued  opposed  to  each  other 
for  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  each  in  expec- 
tation to  compelling  the  other  to  give  way.  Eve- 
ry day  the  provisions  declined,  tlie  progress  of  fa- 
mine became  more  fearful,  the  excesses  of  the  sol- 
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diers  more  furious,  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry» 
from   their  rapacity,  more    intolerable.     The  in- 
creasing distress  relaxed  all  the   ties   of  discipline 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp  ;  and  the  German 
regiments,  in  particular,  were  conspicuous  for  the 
outrages  they  indiscriminately  practised  on  friend 
and  foe.     The  weak  hand  of  one  individual  was 
insufficient  to  repress  excesses,  which  received  an 
apparent  sanction  from  the   silence,  if  not  the  ac- 
tual example,  of  the  inferior  officers.  These  shame- 
ful breaches  of  discipline,  a  point  on   which  he 
had  hitherto  prided  himself  with  justice,  gave  the 
severest  pain  to  the  King  ;  and  the  energetic  terms 
in  which  he  reproached  the   German  officers  for 
their  negligence,  showed  the  liveliness  of  his  emo- 
tion.    "  It  is  you  yourselves,  Germans,  "  said  he, 
"  that  rob   your  native  country,    and    ruin  your 
own  confederates.     As  God  is  my  judge,  I  hate 
and  detest  you  ;  my  very  gall   rises  when  I  look 
upon  you.     Ye  set  at  nought  my  orders  ;  ye  are 
the  cause  of  the  curses  with  which  the  world  pur- 
sues us,  the  tears  of  poverty  I   am  compelled  to 
witness,  the   complaints  which  ring  m  my  ear  : — 
"  The  King,  our  friend,  does  us  more  harm  than 
even  our  worst   enemies. "     On   your  account  it 
was  that  I  stripped  my  crown  of  its  treasures,  and 
wasted  more   than  40  tons  of  gold  ;*  from  your 
German  empire  I   have   not  received  what  could 
furnish  the  means  of  a  miserable  subsistence.     I 
gave  you  a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ; 
and  had  ye   regarded    my  orders,  I   would  have 
gladly  shared  with  you  all  my  future  acquisitions. 
Your  disregard  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 

•   A   ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amounts  to  100,000  lijc- 
dollars. 
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.'vil  intentions,  whaterer  cause  I  might  otherwise 
liave  to  applaud  your  bravery. " 

Nuremberg  had  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  main- 
tain for  eleven  weeks"  ^tne  vast  crowd  which  was 
rompressed  within  its  boundaries  ;  but  at  last  its 
moans  were  exhausted,  and  the  King's  more  nu- 
merous party'was  obliged  to  determine  on  a  re- 
noat.  Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  nearly 
20,000  of  his  soldiers,  through  war  and  disease. 
1  lie  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down, 
tlif  villages  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  were 
f'xpiring  on  the  highways  ; — the  scent  of  dead 
ixxlies  infected  the  air,  and  a  desolating  pesti- 
It'iire,  produced  by  bad  provisions,  the  exhalations 
fiom  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many  putres- 
i-.iit  carcasses,  and  propagated  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
(loLT-days,  rs^ed  among  men  and  beasts,  and  con- 
tinued, long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  to 
load  the  country  with  misery  and  distress.  Attect- 
p<l  by  the  genei'al  distress,  and  despairing  of  being 
ride  to  weary  out  the  obstinacy  of  the  Duke  of 
Fricdland,  the  King  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  8th 
Septeml)er,  and  left  Nuremberc:,  after  taking  care 
to  furnish  the  town  with  a  sufficient  garrison.  He 
advanced  in  com])lete  battle-anay  before  the  ene- 
my, who  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt in  the  slightest  degree  to  harass  his  retreat. 
He  directed  his  march  towards  Neustadt,  by  the 
Aisch  and  Windsheim,  a\  here  he  remained  five  days, 
in  orflcr  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  near  to  Nuremberg,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But  Wallenstein, 
as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the  re- 
treat of  the  Swedes  to  commence  liis  own.     Five 
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days  afterwards  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Zirndorf, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  A  hundred  columns  of  smoke, 
which  rose  from  all  the  suiTounding  villages,  an- 
nounced his  retreat,  and  showed  the  city  the  fate 
it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which  was  directed 
on  Forscheim,  was  accompanied  by  the  most  fright- 
ful devastation  ;  but  he  was  now  too  far  advanced 
to  be  overtaken  by  the  King.  The  latter  then  di- 
vided his  army,  which  the  exhausted  country  was 
no  longer  able  to  support,  to  protect  Franconia 
with  one  part,  while  with  the  other  he  prosecuted 
in  person  his  conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Imperial  Bavarian  army 
had  marched  into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where 
it  was  a  second  time  reviewed  by  the  Duke  of 
Friediand.  He  found  this  army,  which  had 
amounted  to  60,000  men,  now  diminished  by  war, 
desertion  and  disease,  to  about  24,000,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Bavarian  troops.  Thus  had  the  en- 
campment before  Nuremberg  cost  both  parties 
more  than  the  loss  of  two  great  battles  would  have 
done,  without  apparently  advancing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  or  satisfying  the  expectations  and 
anxiety  of  Europe  by  any  decisive  result.  The 
conquests  of  the  King  in  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  were 
checked  for  a  time  by  this  division  before  Nurem- 
berg, and  Austria  itself  saved  from  invasion  ;  but 
by  the  retreat  of  both  parties  from  that  city,  he 
was  again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make  Bavaria  the 
theatre  of  war.  Indifferent  towards  the  fate  of 
that  country,  and  impatient  of  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  liim  by  his  union  with  the  Elector, 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  separating  from  this  burdensome  as- 
sociate, and  prosecuting,  u'ith  renewed  earnestness, 
his  favourite  plans.     iStili  adhering  to  his  puq^ose 
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r»f  effecting  a  separation  between  Saxony  and 
Sweden,  he  chose  this  country  for  the  winter 
quarters  of  his  troops,  and  hoped  by  his  destructive 
presence  to  force  the  Elector  the  more  readily 
into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for 
tltis  undertaking ;  the  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia, 
where,  assisted  by  the  reinforcements  of  Branden- 
imrg  and  Sweden,  they  had  gained  several  advan- 
tages over  the  Imperialists.  By  a  diversion  against 
the  Elector  in  his  own  territories,  Silesia  would  be 
^aved,  and  the  attempt  was  the  more  easy,  as 
Saxony,  stripped  of  its  defenders  by  the  war  in 
Silesia,  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  the  enemy.  The 
uHcessity  of  saving  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria,  would  afford  a  pretext  for  disregarding 
llu'  remonstrances  of  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and, 
under  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  interests 
"t  the  Emperor,  ^laximilian  might  be  sacrificed 
u  ithout  (Hfficultv.  By  abandoning  the  rich  coun- 
try of  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  not  to  be 
molested  by  them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony  : 
while  the  increasing  coldness  between  Gustavus 
and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  him  little  reason  to 
fear  that  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
of  John  George  woukl  be  manifested  by  that  mo- 
narch. Thus  abandoned  a  second  time  by  his 
artful  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from  Wal- 
lenstein at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless 
temtory  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops, 
while  the  Imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
Friedland,  directed  its  march  through  Bayreuth 
and  Coburg  towards  the  Thui-ingian  Forest. 

An  Imperial  general.  Hoik,  had  already  been 
despatched   into  Vogtland,  to  lay  waste  this  dt»- 
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fenceless  province  with  fire  and  sword ;  he  was 
soon  followed  by  Gallas,  another  of  the  Duke's 
{jenerals,  and  an  equally  ready  instnament  of  his 
inhuman  orders.  Count  Pappcnheim  too,  was 
finally  recalled  out  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforce 
the  di  ninished  army  of  the  Dulce,  and  to  complete 
the  misery  of  Saxony.  Churches  destroyed,  vil- 
kf^es  laid  in  ashes,  harvests  laid  waste,  families 
robbed  of  their  property,  and  peasants  assassinated, 
marked  the  progress  of  these  barbarian  hordes, 
under  whose  destnictive  scourge  tlie  wliole  of 
Thuringia,  Vogtland  and  INIeissen,  groaned  in  vain. 

Yet  these  were  but  the  heralds  of  gieater  mi- 
series, with  which  Wallenstein  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  army,  threatened  Saxony.  After 
leaving  behind  him  the  most  temble  proofs  of  his 
fury,  in  his  march  through  Franconia  and  Thurin- 
gia, he  sudilenly  appeared  with  his  whole  army 
in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and  compelled  the  city, 
after  a  short  siege,  to  surrender.  His  purpose 
was  to  press  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  subjection 
of  tlie  whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the 
Elector.  He  was  already  approaching  the  Mulda, 
to  overpower  the  Saxon  army  which  had  advanced 
against  him,  when  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den at  Erfurt,  gave  an  unnexpected  check  to  his 
plans  of  conquest.  Thus  placed  between  the 
Saxon  and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  to 
be  farther  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  George 
Duke  of  Lüneburg  from  Lower  Saxony,  he  hasti- 
ly retired  towards  Merseberg,  to  unite  with  Count 
Pappenheim,  and  repel  the  advance  of  tlie  Swedes. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  with  great 
imeasiness,  the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria to  detach  his  allies  from  him.     The  more  im- 
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jiortaiit  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the  more  he  had 
to  apprehend  from  the  inconstancy  of  John  George. 
No  sincere  friendship  had   ever  existed   between 
liimself  and  the  Elector.     A  prince  proud  of  his 
political   importance,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  liead  of  his  paity,    could   not   see 
v.ithout  regret  and  uneasiness   the  interference  of 
a  foreign   power  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire ;  and 
nothing  but  the  pressing  distress  in  which  his  do- 
minions were  involved  enabled  him  to  conquer  the 
dislike  he  entertained   to  the  progress  of  this  un- 
welcome intruder.     The  King's  increasing  imports 
ance  in  Germany,  his  preponderating  influence  in 
the  Protestant  States,  the  evident  proofs  which  he 
betrayed  of  his  ambitious  views,  which  were  of  a 
cliaracter  calculated   to  excite   tlie  vigilance  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Empire,   awakened  in  the  Elec- 
tor   a   thousand    anxieties,    which   the     Imperial 
emissaries   did  not  fail  to   nourish   and   increase. 
Every  energetic  step   on  the  part  of  the   King, 
every  demand,  liowever  reasonable,   which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to 
bitter  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  whicli 
seemed  to  announce  an  approaching  inipture.  Even 
among   the   generals  of  both  powers   similar  divi- 
sions took  place,  whenever  they  were  called  upon 
to  act  in  common.     John  George's  natural  dislike 
to  war,  and  his  still  lingering  spirit  of  submission 
to  Austria,  favoured  tlie  efforts  of  Arnheini  ;  who, 
maintaining  a  constant   correspondence  with  Wal- 
lenstein, laboured  incessantly  to  eftect   a  private 
treaty  between  his  master  and  the  Emperor  ;  and  if 
his  representations  fm-  a  long  time  were  disregarded, 
the  event  proved  that  they  liad  not  been  entirely 
without  their  effect. 
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Gustavus  Adolpbus,  justly  apprehensive  of  tlie 
fonsequencps  wliich  the  defectioii  of  so  powerful 
an  ally,  would  produce  on  his  futui'e  existence  and 
prospects  in'Germany,  spared  no  efforts  to  prevent 
this  disastrous  step ;  and  his  remonstrances  had 
hitherto  had  some  eifect  upon  the  Elector.  But 
the  formidable  strength  by  which  the  Emperor 
enforced  his  seductive  proposals,  and  the  miseries 
which  liis  refusal  was  likely  to  accumulate  upon 
Saxony,  might  at  length  have  shaken  the  resolution 
of  the  Elector,  if  he  was  left  abandoned  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  while  this  indifterence  towards  so  powerful 
a  confederate  would  irreparably  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  other  allied  powers  of  Sweden  in 
their  protector.  This  consideration  induced  the 
King  a  second  time  to  yield  to  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  the  distressed  Elector,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  brilliant  prospects  for  the  preservation  of  this  ally. 
He  had  already  resolved  upon  a  second  attack  on 
Ingolstadt ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  justified  the  hope  he  entertained  of  forc- 
ing this  exhausted  enemy  at  length  to  accede  to  a 
neutrality.  The  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in 
Upper  Austria,  opened  to  him  a  way  into  that 
quarter,  and  the  capital  might  be  in  his  possession, 
before  Wallenstein  had  time  to  advance  to  its  de- 
fence. All  these  brilliant  hopes  he  now  abandoned 
for  tlie  sake  of  an  ally,  who,  neither  by  his  services 
nor  his  attachment,  was  worthy  of  tlie  sacrifice ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  of 
unity  of  measures,  had  steadily  pmsued  his  own 
selfish  projects  of  advantage  ;  and  who  was  of  im- 
portance, not  from  the  services  he  was  expected 
to  render,  but  merely  from  the  injury  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  Inflict.     How  is  it  possible  then  t<* 
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•uppiess  our  regret  when  we  know  that,  in  this  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  for  the  Elector,  the  great  King 
of  Sweden  was  destined  to  terminate  his  career  ? 

Having  rapidly  collected  his  troops  in  the  Circle 
of  Franconia,  he   followed  the  march  of  Wallen- 
fitein  through  Thuringia.     Duke  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar,   who  had  been   sent  against     Pappenheim, 
joined  the  King  at  Armstadt,  who  now  found  him- 
self at    the    head    of  20,000  experienced  troops. 
At  Erfurt  he  parted  with   his   wife,     who    never 
more  beheld  him  save  at  Weissenfels,  and  in  his 
coffin  ;  their  painful  and  anxious  adieu  seemed  to 
forebode    an    eternal    separation.       He    reached 
Naumburg  on  the  1st  November  1632,  before  the 
corps  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  despatched 
for  that  pui"po3e  covild  make  itself  master  of  the 
town.     The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try flocked  in  crowds  to  look  upon  the  hero,  the 
avenger,  the  great  King,  who  had   appeared  like 
a  guardian   angel  in   that   quarter  a  year  before. 
Shouts  of  joy  every  where  attended  his   progress  ; 
the  people  knelt  before  him,  and  straggled  for  the 
honour  of  touching  the   sheath  of  his  sword,  or 
the  hem  of  his  garment.     The  modest  hero   dis- 
liked this  innocent  and  sincere   tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.     "  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "  as  if 
this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me  ?"     Our  af- 
fau*s    look    well ;     but    I    fear    the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  ])resumption,  and 
soon   disclose     to    this    deluded     nmltitude    the 
weakness  inseparable    from     mortality  !"       How 
amiable  does  Gustavus  apj)ear  to  us  v/hen  we  were 
about  to  bid  him  farewell  for  ever  !      Even  at  the 
summit  of  good  fortune  he  fears  the  judgment  of 
fate,  declines  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to 
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the  Immortal,  and  his  title  to  our  tears  become 
stronger,  the  nearer  he  approaclies  to  that  mo- 
ment that  calls  them  forth  ! 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  advanced 
to  meet  the  King  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  resolved 
to  maintain  his  winter  quarters  in  Saxony,  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  battle.  His  inactivity  before 
Nuremberg  had  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  measure  his  strength  with 
that  of  the  Hero  of  the  North,  and  the  whole  of 
his  hard-earned  renowTi  was  in  danger,  if  he  should 
a  second  time  decline  a  battle.  His  superiority 
in  numbers,  though  much  less  than  what  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege  of  Nurem- 
berg, was  still  sufhcient  to  flatter  him  with  the 
probability  of  victoiy,  if  he  could  induce  the  King 
to  fight  before  his  junction  with  the  Saxons.  But 
his  present  confidence  was  founded  less  on  his 
numerical  superiority  than  on  the  predictions  of 
his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the  stars  that 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedish  monai'ch  would 
decline  in  the  month  of  November. 

Between  Naumburg  and  Weissenfels  there  was 
also  a  range  of  narrow  passes,  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains,  and  the  river  Saal 
which  ran  at  their  foot,  which  would  materially 
impede  the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  and  might, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops,  be  rendered 
almost  impassable.  The  King  would  then  have 
no  other  choice  but  either  to  penetrate  with  gi-eat 
danger  through  the  defiles,  or  commence  a  labo- 
rious retreat  through  Thuringia,  and  to  expose 
the  gi-eater  part  of  his  army  to  a  march  through  a 
desert  country,  deficient  in  every  necessary  for 
their  support.     But  the  rapidity  with  which  Gus- 
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tävns  Adolphus  had  taken  possession  of  Naumburg:, 
disconcerted  this  plan,  and  W'allenstein  himself  now 
waited  an  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  found  himself  de- 
ceived, when  the  Kinir,  instead  of  advancing  to 
meet  him  at  Weissenfels,  made  preparations  for 
entrenching  himself  near  Naumburg,  and  in  that 
position  awaiting  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  was  preparing  to  lead  to  his 
assistance.  Undeciiled  whether  he  should  advance 
against  the  King  through  the  narrow  passes  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  or  remain  in- 
active in  his  camp,  he  assembled  his  council  of 
war  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced 
generals. 

None  of  these  deemed  it  advisable  to  attack  the 
King  in  his  present  advantageous  ])osition,  while 
the  preparations  which  the  latter  made  to  fortify 
}iis  camp,  plainly  showed  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  it  soon.  It  was  equally  impossible  to 
prolong  tlie  campaign  through  the  ai)proaching 
winter,  and  to  weary  out  the  army,  already  ex- 
liausted,  by  a  continued  encampment.  All  voices 
declared  in  favour  of  tiie  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and,  the  more  so,  as  the  important  city 
of  Cologne  u|)on  the  Uhine  Wius  threatened  by 
the  Dutch,  while  the  |)T<igress  of  the  enemy  in 
Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  required  the 
most  effective  aid  in  that  quarter.  The  Duke  of 
Friedland  yielded  to  the  weight  of  these  argu- 
ments ;  and  almost  convinced  that,  at  this  season, 
lie  had  no  attack  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  he   allowed   his  troops   to  go   into  wiut«X' 
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quarters,  l»ut  so,  that  they  might  be  rapidly  as- 
sembled if  the  euemy,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
should  venture  an  attack.  Count  Pappenheira  was 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  town  of  Cologne,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halle,  on  his  march.  Different  corps  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  most  convenient 
tomis  in  the  neighbomhood,  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  Count  CoUe- 
redo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wal- 
lenstein himself,  encamped  with  the  remainder  not 
far  from  Merseburg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  tlie 
Saal,  from  «'hence  he  intended  to  march  to  Leip- 
zig, and  to  cut  off  the  Saxons  from  the  Swedish 
army.  But  scarce  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  heard 
of  the  departure  of  Pappenheim,  when  he  sudden- 
ly broke  up  his  camp  neai'  Naumburg,  and  hasten- 
ed, with  his  whole  army  to  attack  the  enemy,  now 
weakened  by  one  half.  He  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  towards  Weissenfels,  from  whence  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  soon  spread  to  the  ene- 
my, and  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
with  the  greatest  astonishment.  But  a  speedy  re- 
solution was  now  necessaiy  ;  and  the  measures  of 
W^allenstein  were  soon  taken.  Though  lie  had  little 
more  than  12,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  20,000 
of  the  euemy,  he  might  maintain  himself  until  the 
return  of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced farther  than  Halle,  five  miles  distant. 

Messengers  were  hastily  despatched  to  recall 
him,  while  Wallenstein  moved  forward  into  the 
wide  plain  between  the  Canal  and  Lutzen,  where 
he  awaited  the  King  in  full  order  of  battle,,  and,  by 
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this  position,  cut  oft'  his  communication  with  Leip- 
zic  and  the  Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon-shots,  fired  by  Count  CoUeredo 
from  the  Castle  of  Weidsenfels,  announced  the 
march  of  the  King  ;  and,  at  this  conceited  signal, 
the  light  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  under 
the  command  of  the  Croatian  General  Isolani,  ad- 
vanced to  take  possession  of  the  villages  lying  up- 
on the.  Ivippach.  Their  weak  resistance  did  not 
interrupt  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed 
the  E-ippach,  near  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
placed  themselves  opposite  the  Imperialists  in 
battle  array  below  Lutzeu. 

The  road  that  runs  from  Weissenfels  to  Leip- 
zig, is  intersected  between  Lutzen  and  ^larkran- 
stadt  by  the  canal  wliich  extends  from  Zeitz 
to  oNIerseburg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the 
Saal.  On  this  canal  rested  the  right  wing  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den ;  but  so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended 
themselves  along  the  opjjosite  side.  W'allenstein's 
right  wing  was  encamped  to  the  northward  behind 
Lutzen,  and  to  the  south  of  that  town  was  posted 
the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes  ;  both  armies  fronted 
the  high  road,  whicli  run  between  them,  and  di- 
vided their  order  of  battle  ;  but  Wallenstein,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent,  had,  upon 
the  evening  before  the  battle,  possessed  himself  of 
this  high  way,  deepened  the  trenches  which  ran 
along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
so  as  to  render  the  passage  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Behind  these  were  erected  a  battery  of 
seven  large  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the 
trenches  ;  and  at   the  windmills   behind   Leipzig, 
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fourteen  smaller  field-pieces  were  ranged  on  an 
eminence,  from  which  they  could  sweep  great  part 
of  the  plain.  The  infantry,  divided  only  into  five 
unwieldy  battalions,  was  ranged  at  the  distance  of 
300  paces  behind  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  cover- 
ed the  flanks.  All  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Leipzig, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  army ; 
and  nothing  but  the  ammunition-waggons  remain- 
ed, which  were  placed  in  rear  of  the  line.  All 
these  arrangements  were  made  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  e- 
very  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gustavtis  A- 
dolphus  appeared  on  the  opposite  plain,  and  placed 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  His  disposition  was 
the  same  as  that  by  which  he  had  been  victorious 
the  year  before  at  Leipzig.  Small  squadrons  of 
horse  were  interspersed  through  the  infantry,  and 
troops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  there  a- 
mong  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged  in 
two  lines,  the  canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear, 
the  high  road  in  front,  and  the  town  of  Lutzen  on 
the  left.  The  infantry  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Brahe  ;  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings  ;  the  artillery  in  front.  The  com- 
mand of  tlie  German  cavahy  of  the  left  wing  wss 
intnisted  to  the  heroic  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
while  on  the  right  the  King  led  on  the  Swedes  in 
person,  in  order  to  excite  the  mutual  rivahy  of 
the  two  nations  to  deeds  of  generous  emulation. 
The  second  line  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
and  behind  these  was  placed  a  corps  de  reserve^ 
under  the  command  of  Henderson,  a  Scotsman. 

In  tills  position  they  awaited  the  dawn  of  morn» 
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injr,  to  commence  a  contest,  wliich  the  long  delay, 
rather  tlian  the  importance  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences, and  tlie  selection,  rather  than  the  number  of 
the  combatants,  rendered  remarkable  and  terrible. 
The  expectations  of  Europe,  disappointed  before  Nu- 
remberg, were  now  to  be  fulfiiled  on  the  plains  of 
Lutzen.  Two  generals  so  equal  in  importance,  in 
renown,  and  ability,  had  not  yet  been  opposed  to 
eacli  other  during  the  whole  course  of  tiie  war. 
Courage  liad  not  yet  been  startled  by  so  awful  a 
hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  so  glorious  a  prize. 
Europe  was  next  day  to  know  who  w;is  its  great- 
est'general; — the  leader,  who  had  hitherto  been 
invincible,  to  acknowledge  a  victor.  This  morn- 
ing was  to  decide  whether  the  victories  of  Gusta- 
vus  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech  were  owing  to  his 
own  genius,  or  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent: 
whether  the  services  of  Friedland  were  to  vindi- 
cate the  Emperor's  choice,  and  to  justify  the  high 
price  at  which  they  had  been  purchased.  The  vic- 
tory was  doubtful,  but  certain  the  labour  and  the 
bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  earned.  Each  ar- 
my knew  the  enemy  to  wliich  it  was  to  be  oppo- 
sed ;  and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted 
to  conceal,  afforded  a  convincing  proof  of  their  re- 
ciprocal strength. 

At  last  the  dreaded  morning  dawned ;  but  an 
impenetrable  fog  which  brooded  over  the  field  of 
battle,  delayed  the  attack  till  noon.  The  King,  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  his  army,  offered  up  his  devotions ; 
while  the  whole  army,  also  on  their  knees,  joined 
in  a  moving  hymn,  accom])anied  by  martial  music. 
The  King  then  mounted  liis  horse,  and  clad  only 
in  a  leathern  doublet  and  surtout  (for  an  wound 
k2 
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lie  had  formerly  received  would  not  allow  Iiira  to 
wear  armour),  rode  aloiifr  the  ranks,  to  animate 
the  bosoms  of  the  soldiers  with  a  courage  and 
confidence  wliich  tlie  foreboding'  presentiment  of 
his  own  heart  contradicted.  "  God  with  us  I"  was 
the  word  on  the  part  of  tlie  Swedes ;  "  Jesus 
Maria !  "  on  that  of  the  Imperialists.  About  eleven 
the  fog  began  to  clear  up,  and  the  enemy  became 
visible.  At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  dis- 
covered in  flames,  liaving  been  set  on  tire  by  order 
of  the  Duke,  to  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on 
that  side.  The  charge  was  soiuided  ;  the  cavahy 
rushed  against  the  enemy,  and  the  infantrv'  niai'ch- 
ed  forward  against  the  trenches. 

Received  by  a  terrible  fire  of  musketiy  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  maintained  the 
attack,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned  their 
posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  batteiy  car- 
ried, and  the  cannon  turned  against  the  enemv. 
They  pressed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity ;  the  first  of  the  five  Imperial  brigades  was 
routed,  the  second  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
third  was  already  preparing  for  flight.  But  here 
Wallenstein's  presence  of  mind  exerted  itself.  He 
flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  spot,  to 
restore  order  among  the  troops ;  and  his  powerful 
word  was  itself  sufficient  to  stop  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  Supported  by  three  regiments  of  ca- 
valry, the  vanquished  brigades  formed  anew,  faced 
the  enemy,  and  attacked  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
iSwedes.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued.  The 
nearness  of  the  enemy  left  no  room  for  fire-arras, 
the  fury  of  the  attack  no  time  for  loading ;  man 
fought  against  man  ;  the  useless  musket  was  ex.- 
tchanged  for  the  sword  and  the  pike,  and  art  gave 
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place  to  tlie  reckless  energy  of  despair.  Over- 
powered bv  numbe's,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last 
retired  beyond  the  trenches  ;  and  the  battery 
which  they  had  captured  was  again  lost  by  their 
retreat,  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  already  strew- 
ed the  field,  and  yet  no  step  of  giound  had  been 
gained. 

Meantime,  the  King's  right  wing,  led  on  by 
himself,  had  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The 
first  impetuous  shock  of  the  Finland  cuirassiers 
scattered  the  lightly-mounted  Polanders  and  Croats 
who  were  placed  upon  this  wing,  and  their  disor- 
<lerly  Higlit  s]>read  terror  and  confusion  among  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry.  At  this  moment  the  King  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  his  infantry  were  retiring 
across  the  trenches,  and  also  that  his  left  wing  was 
severely  ainioyed,  and  already  wavering  from  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  at  the  win<lmills.  With  rapid 
decision,  he  left  to  General  Horn  the  task  of  pur- 
suing the  vanquished  left  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
flew,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Steinbock,  to 
repair  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.  His  liorse 
l)ore  him,  with  the  s])eed  of  light,  across  the 
trenches,  but  the  passage  was  more  difficult  for 
the  s(piadrons  that  fidlowed,  and  only  a  few  horse- 
men, among  whom  was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
King.  He  spurred  directly  towards  the  place 
where  his  infantry  were  most  closely  pressed,  and 
while  he  gazed  around  in  search  of  an  opening  in 
the  enemy's  line  for  attack,  his  shortness  of  sight 
unfortunately  led  him  too  close  to  their  ranks. 
An  Imperial   Gefreyter,  *    remarking  that   every 

•   Gefreyter,  a   person    exempt    from   matching   dutjr^ 
pearly  corresponding  to  the  corporal. 
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one  respoctfully  made  way  for  liim,  immediately 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.  "  Fire 
at  that  man,  "  said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  pereon  of 
distinction."  The  soldier  fired,  and  the  King's  left 
arm  was  shattered.  At  that  moment  his  squad- 
rons came  hurrying  up,  and  a  confused  cry  of, 
"  The  King  bleeds !  the  King  is  shot ! "  spread 
teiTor  and  consternation  among  the  troop.  "  It 
is  nothing — follow  me,  "  cried  the  King,  collect- 
ing his  whole  strength  ;  Isut  overcome  by  pain,  and 
nearly  fainting,  lie  requested  of  the  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg  in  French  to  lead  liim  secretly  out  of  the  tu- 
mult. While  tlie  latter  was  moving  towards  the 
right  wing  with  the  King,  and  making  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  conceal  this  discouraging  sight  from  the 
disordered  infantry,  the  King  received  a  second 
shot  through  the  back, -which  deprived  him  of  his 
small  I'emaining  strength.  "  Brother, "  said  he, 
with  a  dying  voice,  "  I  am  gone;  look  to  your 
own  life.  "  At  the  same  moment  he  sank  from 
his  horse  ;  pierced  by  several  shots,  and  abandon- 
ed by  all  his  attendants,  he  breatlied  his  last  a- 
midst  the  hands  of  the  Croatian  plunderers.  His 
charger,  flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with 
blood,  announced  to  the  Sn'edish  cavah-y  the  fall 
of  tlieir  King.  They  rashed  madly  forwartl  to 
rescue  his  remains  from  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  murderous  conflict  took  place  above  the  corpse, 
till  the  inanimate  body  was  covered  with  a  heap 
of  slain. 

The  dreadful  intelligence  soon  ran  through  the 
Sivedish  army  ;  but  instead  of  dispiriting  these 
brave  soldiers,  it  only  excited  them  to  a  new,  a 
wilder,  and  more  dsstructive  fury.  Life  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  value,   now  that  the  most  sacred 
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life  of  all  had  fled ;  Death  had  no  terrors,  for  the  low- 
ly since  the  monarch  had  fallen  beneath  his  hand. 
The  regiments  of  Upland,  Smäland,  Finland,  East 
and  \\'est  Gothland,  rushed  like  lions  a  second 
time  against  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
ofiered  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn, 
and  was  now  entirely  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  gave  to  the  be- 
reaved Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  seemed  anew  to  ani- 
mate his  victorious  squadrons.  The  left  wing  was 
speedily  rallied,  and  pressed  hard  against  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillery  at  the  wind- 
mills, which  had  kept  up  such  a  murderous  fire 
against  the  Swedes,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  its 
thunders  were  directed  against  the  enemy.  The 
centre  of  the  Swedish  infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bernard  and  Knipphausen,  advanced  a 
second  time  against  the  trenches,  which  they  suc- 
cessfully passed,  and  a  second  time  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  battery  of  seven  can- 
nons. The  attack  was  now  renewed  with  re- 
doubled vehemence  upon  the  heavy  battalions  of 
the  enemy's  centre ;  their  resistance  gradually  be- 
came less  and  less  ;  and  chance  itself  seemed  to 
conspire  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  to  com- 
plete their  defeat.  The  Imperial  powder-wag- 
gons took  fire,  and  the  grenades  and  bombs  were 
blown  with  a  tremendous  explosion  into  the  air. 
The  enemy,  now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades 
pressed  them  in  front.  Their  courage  failed. 
They  saw  their  left  wing  defeated,  their  right  on 
the  point  of  giving  way,  their  artillury  in  the  ene- 
my'u  hands,     Th«  battlu  seemtid  tu  be  ahnost  de- 
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ciileii ;  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  on  a  single 
moment ; — and  in  that  moment  Pappenheim  ap- 
peared on  the  field  witli  his  cuirassiers  and  dra- 
goons ;  every  advantage  was  lost,  and  the  battle 
was  begun  anew. 

Tlie  order  which  recalled  tliat  general  to  Lutzen 
had  reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  btill 
engaged  in  plundering  that  town.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  collect  the  scattered  infantry  with  that  ra- 
pidity which  the  pressing  urgency  of  the  order, 
and  the  impatience  of  Pappenheim  himself  I'equir- 
ed.  Without  waiting  for  them,  therefore,  he  or- 
dered eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount,  and  at 
their  head  he  advanced  at  full  gallop  to  Lutzen,  to 
share  in  the  battle.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  right  wing  be- 
fore Gustavus  Horn,  and  to  find  himself  at  first 
involved  in  their  rout.  But  with  rapid  presence 
of  mind,  he  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  led  them  a- 
new  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by  hia 
impetuous  bravery,  and  impatient  to  encouur 
ter  the  King,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
head  of  this  wing,  he  burst  furiously  into  the 
Swedisli  ranks,  which,  exhausted  b}»^  the  victory 
they  had  already  obtained,  and  inferior  in  num- 
bers, were  overpowered  by  this  new  host  of  ene- 
mies, after  a  noble  resistance.  The  unexpected 
appearaiice  of  Pappenheim  reanimated  the  expir- 
ing courage  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Duke  of 
Friedlund  rapidly  availed  himself  of  this  favourable 
moment  to  form  his  line  again.  The  close-ranged 
battalions  of  tlie  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous 
contlict,  again  repulsed  across  the  trenches,  and 
the  battery,  which  had  been  twice  captured,  res- 
cued from  tlieir  hands.     The  whole  yellow  regi- 
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ment,  tlie  finest  of  all  whicl)  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  upon  the  spot, 
covering  the  field  almost  in  the  same  order,  which 
they  had  so  nobly  maintained  while  alive.  An- 
other regiment,  in  blue,  shared  the  same  fate, 
which  Count  Piccolomini  attacked  with  the  Im- 
perial cavalry  and  overcame  after  a  desperate  con- 
test. Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  general  renew 
the  attack ;  seven  horses  were  shot  under  him, 
and  he  himself  was  pierced  with  six  musket-balls. 
Yet  he  would  not  leave  the  field,  until  compelled 
by  the  general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Vv'al- 
lenstein  himself  was  seen  riding  through  his  ranks 
with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  as- 
sisting the  distressed,  animating  the  brave  by  his 
example,  and  intimidating  the  wavering  by  his 
frown.  His  men  were  falling  thick  around  him, 
and  his  own  mantle  was  pierced  by  several  balls. 
But  destiny  this  day  protected  that  breast,  for 
which  another  weapon  was  reserved  ;  on  the  same 
field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  expired,  Wallen- 
stein was  not  to  terminate  his  gruilty  career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pai)penheim,  the  Telamon 
of  the  army,  the  bravest  soldier  of  the  diurch,  and 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  An  ardent  desire  to  en- 
counter the  Kin<r,  carried  tliis  daring  leader  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fiffht,  where  he  thought  he  was 
most  likely  to  find  his  noble  opponent.  Gustavus 
had  also  expressed  his  wish  to  meet  his  brave  an- 
tagonist, but  these  hostile  desires  remained  un- 
gratified  ;  the  heroes,  for  the  first  time,  met  in 
death.  Two  musket-balis  pierced  the  heart  of 
Pappenheim  ;  and  he  was  forcibly  carried,  by  his 
sohliei-s,  out  of  the  field.  Wliile  they  were  en- 
gaged   in  conveying  him    to    the    rear,  a  murmur 
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readied  liis  ear,  that  he  whom  he  had  sought,  lay 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  assured  of  the  tnith  of 
this  intelligence,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying 
eye  sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  joy.  "  Tell  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,"  said  he,  "  tliat  I  am  mortally 
wounded,  but  that  I  die  happy,  since  I  know  that 
the  implacable  enemy  of  my  faith  has  fallen  on 
the  same  day." 

With  Paj)penheim  vanished  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Imperialists.  No  sooner  did  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and  only  rallied  by 
his  exertions,  miss  their  victorious  leader,  than  they 
gave  up  every  thing  for  lost,  and  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  in  despair.  The  right  wing  fell  in- 
to similar  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
regiments,  which  the  bravery  of  their  Colonels 
Götz,  Terzky,  Colleredo,  and  Piccolomini,  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  ground.  The  Swedish  infan- 
try, with  great  promptitude,  availed  themselves  of 
the  enemy's  confusion.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
death  had  made  in  these  i-anks,  they  formed  both 
lines  into  one,  and  made  a  last  decisive  charge. 
A  third  time  they  crossed  the  trenches,  and  a  third 
time  they  captured  the  artillery  behind  them.  The 
sun  was  setting  when  the  hostile  lines  met.  The 
battle  seemed  to  grow  more  desperate  as  it  drew 
towards  its  close  ;  the  last  efforts  of  strength  were 
mutually  exerted,  and  daring  and  address  did  their 
utmost  to  repair  in  these  last  precious  minutes  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  It  was  in  vain  ;  despair  seem- 
ed to  animate  each  party  with  superhuman  strength; 
neither  could  conquer,  neither  would  give  way. 
The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers  in 
one  point,  only  to  unfold  some  new  and  untried 
masterpiece  of  skill  iii  another.     Night  and  dark- 
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ness  at  last  put  a  period  to  tlie  battle,  which  tlie 
fury  of  the  combatants  would  willinsly  have  pro- 
loiijred  ;  aud  the  contest  ceased,  only  because  each 
could  no  lonj^er  find  his  antagonists.  Both 
armies  separated,  as  it  by  tacit  agreement ;  tlie 
trumpets  sounded,  and  each  paity  claiming  the 
victory  quitted  the  field. 

Tlie  artillery  on  both  sides  being  left  by  the 
horses,  remained  all  night  upon  the  field  ;  at  once 
the  reward  and  the  evidence  of  victory  to  him  who 
should  maintain  it.  But  Wallenstein,  in  his  haste 
to  leave  Leipzig  and  Saxony,  forgot  to  remove  bis 
from  the  field.  Not  long  after  the  battle  was  end- 
ed, Pappcnheim's  infantry,  who  had  been  unable 
to  follow  the  rapid  movements  of  their  general, 
and  who  amounted  to  six  regiments,  appeared  on 
the  field  ;  but  the  work  was  over.  A  few  houi"s  ear- 
lier, so  consideraljle  a  reiaforcement  would  proba- 
bly have  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Impe- 
rialists ;  and,  even  now  by  taking  possession  of  the 
field  of  battle,  they  might  have  saved  the  Duke's 
aiaillery,  and  captured  that  of  the  Swedes.  But 
they  had  received  no  orders  to  act ;  and,  uncertain 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to  Leip- 
zig, where  they  expected  to  tiiid  the  main  army. 

The  Duke  of  Tricdland  had  retreated  tliither, 
and  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  scattered 
remains  of  his  army,  without  artillery,  without 
colours,  and  almost  witlnjut  arms.  'ITie  Duke  of 
Weimar,  it  appears,  allowed  the  Swedish  army 
«ome  repose  after  the  toils  of  this  bloody  day,  be- 
tween Lutzen  ami  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to 
tiie  field  of  battle,  to  frustrate  any  atten)pt  of  the 
enemy  to  talie  possession  of  it.     Mure  than  ÜÜÜO 
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men  of  both  armies  lay  dead  upon  the  field;  the 
number  of  the  wounded  was  much  greater,  and 
among  the  Imperialists  scarcely  a  man  escaped 
uninjured  from  the  field.  Tlie  whole  plain  from 
Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  covered  with  the  wound- 
ed, the  dead,  and  the  dying.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  Even  the 
Abbot  of  Fuida,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat 
as  a  spectator,  paid  for  his  cuiiosity  and  his  ill- 
timed  zeal  with  his  life.  Histciry  is  silent  as  to 
prisoners  ;  an  additional  proof  of  the  fury  of  the 
combatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappenheim  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day 
at  Leipzig ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  tlie  Imperial 
army,  which  this  consummate  general  h.ad  so  often 
led  on  to  conquest.  Tlie  battle  of  Piague,  at 
which  he  was  present  as  colonel,  along  with  Wal- 
lenstein, was  the  comraencL'ment  of  his  lieroic 
career.  Though  dangerously  wounded,  he  im- 
petuously attacked  a  hostile  regiment,  and  lay  for 
several  hours  blended  with  the  dead  upon  the  field, 
beneath  the  weight  of  bis  horse,  till  discovered  by 
his  own  soldiers  in  plundering.  With  a  small 
force  he  vanquished  the  rebels  in  Upper  Austria, 
amounting  to  4000  men,  in  three  different  battles. 
At  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  for  a  long  time  de- 
layed the  defeat  of  Tilly  by  his^^ bravery,  and  ren- 
dered the  arms  of  the  Emperor  victorious  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  wild  and  impetuous 
fire  of  his  temperament,  which  no  danger  however 
dreadful  could  dismay,  and  which  led  him  almost 
to  attempt  impossibilities,  rendered  him  the  most 
formidable  arm  of  the  Imperial  force,  but  unfitted 
him  for  acting  at  its  head.  The  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Leii)zig,  if  Tilly  may  be   believed,   was  owing 
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to  his  rasliness  at  ha  commencement.  He  also  stain- 
ed his  hands  in  blood,  at  the  destruction  of  Magde- 
burg ;  his  disposition,  which  had  been  improved  by 
youtld'ul  application,  and  various  travels,  h.ad  been 
darkened  and  rendered  savage  by  the  ferocity  of  war. 
On  his  forehead  two  red  streaks  were  perceptible 
like  swords,  witli  which  nature  had  marked  him 
at  his  birth.  These  marks  became  visible  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  as  often  as  he  was  intii;med 
by  passion ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  it- 
self that  the  future  destiny  of  the  man  was  thus 
marked  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child.  Such  a 
servant  had  the  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  both  the  Austrian  houses,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  receive  the  most  brilliant  mark  of  their  regard. 
The  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  to  him 
from  Madrid  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
when  death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig. 

Though  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  honour  of  the 
victory  in  all  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  dominions, 
Wallenstein  himself,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  left  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
and  by  abandoning  his  intention  of  taking  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  that  country,  o]>enly  confessed 
his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  a  feeble  attempt, 
even  in  his  flight,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory, 
by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  tlie 
field  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  which 
stood  in  battle  array,  immediately  dispersed  these 
flying  bands,  and  Duke  Bernard,  by  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  soon  after  by  the  capture 
of  Leipzig,  retained  the  undisputed  right  to  the 
title  of  victor. 

But  the  triumph  was  a  melancholy  one,  tlie 
victory  dearly  bought !    Now  first  when  the   fury 
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of  conflict  was  over,  was  felt  the  full  weiglit  of  tlie 
loss  they  had  sustained,  and  the  shout  of  triumph 
died  away  into  the  gloomy  and  mournful  tone  of 
despair.  He  who  had  let!  them  forth  to  the  fight, 
returned  not  with  them  :  He  lay  upon  that  field 
which  he  had  gained,  amidst  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  common  crowd.  After  a  long,  and  for  a  time 
ineffectual  seairh,  the  corpse  of  the  King  was  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for 
a  hundred  years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzen 
and  the  Canal,  and  which,  from  the  memorable  dis- 
aster of  that  day,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Stone 
of  the  Swede.  Covered  with  blood  and  wounds 
80  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised,  trampled  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry,  deprived  of  its  ornaments 
and  clothes  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  plunderers, 
his  body  was  drawn  from  beneath  a  heap  of  dead, 
conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered  up 
to  the  lamentations  of  the  aniiy,  and  the  last  em- 
braces of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  was  paid 
to  vengeance,  and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood 
of  the  monarch  ;  the  next  was  due  to  affection,  and 
tears  of  grief  were  now  shed  for  the  man.  In- 
dividual griefs  were  lost  in  the  universal  lamen- 
tation. 1  he  generals,  still  paralysed  i)y  the  unex- 
pected blow,  stood  speechless  and  motionless  a- 
round  his  bier,  and  shrunk  from  contemplating  the 
full  extent  of  the  calamity  that  had  liefallen  them. 
Tiie  Emperor,  we  are  informed  by  Klieven- 
huller,  displayed  signs  of  dee]),  and  apparently 
sincere  emotion,  at  the  sight  of  the  King's  dou- 
blet covered  with  blood,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  during  the  battle,  and  conveyed  to 
Vienna.  "  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  have 
granted   to  the  unfortunate  prince   a  longer  life, 
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and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom,  had  Germany 
been  at  peace. "  But  wlien  a  more  modern  Ca- 
tholic writer,  of  acknowledged  merit,  considers 
this  proof  of  a  lingering  trace  o(  human  feeling  in 
the  character  of  Ferdinand,  (a  feeling  which  would 
have  been  called  forth  ly  a  legard  for  appearances 
alone,  which  mere  self-love  would  have  extorted 
from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman 
heart),  as  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compares  it  with  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander, 
in  regard  to  the  memory  of  Darius,  it  excites 
our  distrust  as  to  the  other  virtues  of  his  hero,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  in  his  own  ideas  of  moral  dig- 
nity. But  even  such  an  eulogium  is  much  for  one, 
whom  his  biographer  finds  it  necessary  to  excul- 
pate from  the  suspicion  of  being  ccncemed  in  the 
assassination  of  a  King. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the   strong 
leaning  of  mankind  to  the  marvellous,   would  ad- 
mit that  the   fate    of  Gustavus    Adolphus    took 
place  in  the  conmion  course  of  nature.    'Jhe  death 
of  this  fonnidabie  rival  was  an  event  of  too  great 
importance  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  tlie 
,  opposite  party  the  suspicion,  that  what  was  so  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests,  had  been   also  the  result 
of  his  instigation.     But  for  the  execution  of  this 
dark  deed,  the  Emperor  required   the  assistance 
of  a  foreign  arm  ;  and  it    was  generally  believed 
that  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  was   the 
iuhtrument  lie   iiad   employed.      The  rank   of  the 
latter  permitted  him  a  free  and  unsuspected  access 
to  the  King,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
place  him  above  tlie  suspicion  of  such  a  crime.    It 
L  2 
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now  requires,  liowcver,  to  be  shown  that  this 
prince  was  capable  of  this  atrocity,  and  that  he 
had  any  sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  younirest  of  four  sons  of 
Frances  II.,  Duke  of  Lauenburer,  and  related  by 
the  mothers  side,  to  the  race  of  Vasa,  liad,  in  his 
early  years,  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Swe- 
dish court.  Some  impropriety,  of  which  he  had 
been  «ruiltv  in  the  Queen's  chamber  atrainst  Giis- 
tavus  Adolphus,  it  is  said  was  repaid  by  this  fiery 
youth  with  a  box  on  the  ear  ;  which  though  re- 
pented of  at  the  time,  and  most  satisfactorily  atoned 
for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity in  the  avenoreful  disposition  of  the  Duke, 
Francis  Albert  subsequently  entered  the  Imperial 
service,  where  lie  obtained  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, entered  into  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Wallenstein,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  secret  negotiation  at  the  Saxon 
Court,  which  did  little  honour  to  his  rank.  With- 
out assieming  any  sufficient  cause,  he  suddenly  left 
the  Austrian  service,  and  appeared  in  the  King's 
camp  at  Nuremberg,  to  offer  his  services  as  a  vo- 
lunteer. By  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  a  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment,  he. 
gained  the  heart  of  the  King,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Oxenstiern,  continued  to  lavish  his 
favour  and  friendship  on  this  suspicious  new 
comer.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  soon  followed,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  that  Francis  Albert,  like 
an  evil  genius,  never  left  the  King's  side  till  he 
fell.  His  safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  gi-een  sash  which 
he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  Imperialists.  He  was 
the  first  who  conveyed  to  Wallenstein  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  tlie  King's  death.  After  the  battle  he 
exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxon  ;  and 
heing  accused,  after  the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  of 
being  an  accomplice  of  that  general,  he  escaped 
the  sword  of  justice  only  by  abjuring  his  faith. 
He  finally  appeared  as  commander  of  an  Imperial 
army  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  last  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received  before  Schweidnitz.  It  requires 
some  effort  to  acquit  a  man,  who  had  nm  thrcfugh 
a  career  like  this,  of  the  act  charged  against 
him  ;  but  though  it  is  thus  evident  that  the 
crime  might,  both  morally  and  physically,  have 
been  committed  by  him,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  imputing  to  him,  with 
any  certainty,  its  actual  execution.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  exposed  himself  to 
danirer,  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army,  and 
where  thousands  fell,  his  death  was  not  extraordi- 
nary. How  he  met  his  fate,  is  still  buried  in 
mystery ;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  the  maxim  is 
peculiarly  applicable,  that  where  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fact,  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ought  not  to 
be  sullied,  by  admitting  the  suspicion  of  so  atro- 
cions  a  crime. 

Kut  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  this  extraordi- 
nary destiny  must  appear  to  us  a  great  interposi- 
tion of  Providence.  History,  so  often  engaged  in 
the  ungrateful  task  of  analyzing  the  uTiiform  course 
of  human  passions,  is  sometimes  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  events,  which  strike  like  a  hand  from 
heaven,  into  the  calculated  machinery  of  human 
affairs  ;  and  recall  to  the  contemplative  mind  the 
idea  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Such  appeal's  to  us 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  from 
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the  scene  ; — stopping  for  a  time  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  political  machine,  and  fmstiating  all 
the  calculations  of  human  prudence.  But  yester- 
day, the  animating  spirit,  the  great,  the  sole 
mover  of  his  own  creation  ;  to-day,  levelled  with 
the  dust  in  the  midst  of  his  towering  flight ;  un- 
timely torn  from  the  world  of  enterprise,  and  from 
the  unripened  harvest  of  his  hopes,  he  left  his 
party  inconsolable  ;  and  the  proud  editice  of  his 
past  greatness  sunk  into  ruins.  With  difficulty 
could  the  Protestant  party  wean  themselves  from 
those  hopes  which  thoy  had  identified  with  their 
great  leader  ;  their  good  fortune  they  now  feared 
was  buried  with  him.  But  perhaps  it  was  no  longer 
the  benefactor  of  Germany  who  fell  at  Lutzen:  the 
beneficent  part  of  his  career  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  ser- 
vice which  lie  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many was — to  die.  The  all-engrossing  power  of 
an  individual  was  at  an  end  ;  but  in  his  room  many 
stepped  forward  to  exercise  their  strength  ;  the 
suspicious  assistance  of  a  too  powerful  protector 
gave  place  to  more  noble  self-exertion  ;  and  those 
who  were  formerly  the  mere  instniments  of  his 
aggrandizement,  now  began  to  labour  for  them- 
selves. They  now  sought  for  these  resources  in 
their  own  resolution,  which  they  could  not  receive 
without  danger  from  so  powerful  a  hand  ;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  no  longer  capable  of  acting  the 
oppressor,  was  henceforth  confined  to  the  more 
modest  part  of  an  ally. 

The  ambitinn  of  the  Swedish  monarch  unques- 
tionaljly  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  power 
witliin  Germany,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  tlie  States,  and  at  the  attainment  of  a 
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permanent  hold  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  His 
nltimate  object  was  the  possession  of  the  Imperial 
crown  ;  and  this  disunity,  supported  by  his  power, 
antl  rendered  effective  by  his  enerery  and  activity, 
was  capable  of  being  more  abused  than  it  had  been 
even  in  the  hands  of  tlie  House  of  Austria.  Born 
in  a  foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxims  cf 
arbitrary  power,  and  in  principle  a  determined  ene- 
my to  Popery,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  preserve  invio- 
lable the  constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  to 
maintain  their  liberties.  The  coercive  liomago 
wliich  Augsburg,  as  well  as  several  of  her  cities, 
w;is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  crown,  be- 
trayed the  conqueror  more  than  the  protector  of 
tlie  empire  ;  and  this  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of 
a  royal  city,  than  of  the  higher  dignity  of  a  free 
tou  n  of  the  empire,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope 
of  becoming  the  capital  of  his  intended  kingdom. 
His  open  attempts  upon  the  Electorate  of  Mentz, 
wliich  he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter 
Christina,  and  afterwards  destine<l  for  his  chancel- 
lor and  friend  Oxenstiem,  plainly  showed  what 
liberties  he  was  disj)osed  to  take  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  The  Protestant  princes, 
Jiis  confederates,  jiad  claims  on  his  gratitude, 
which  could  be  satisfied  only  at  the  expense 
of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  and  particularly  of 
the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  ;  and  per- 
haps a  plan  was  already  formed  for  dividing  the 
con(|uered  provinces  (in  the  manner  of  those  bar- 
barian hordes  who  overran  the  (Jerman  empire), 
as  a  common  spoil,  among  his  (jerman  and 
Swedish  confederates.     In  liis   conduct   toward« 
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the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely  belied  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  hero,  and  forgot  the  sacred  duty 
of  the  Protector.  The  Palatinate  was  in  his  hands, 
and  justice  and  honour  equally  required  of  him, 
fully  and  immediately  to  restore  this  province, 
which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Spaniards,  to  its 
legitimate  sovereign.  But,  by  a  subtlety  unwor- 
thy of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  noble 
character  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  elu<led 
that  obligation.  He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a 
conquest  lie  had  made  from  the  enemy,  and  thought 
that  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  right  to  deal 
with  it  as  he  pleased.  He  surrendei'ed  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that  too 
as  a  Swedish  fief,  fettered  by  conditions  which 
diminislied  half  its  value,  and  sunk  this  unfortu- 
nate Prince  into  a  despicable  dependent  of  Swe- 
den. One  of  these  conditions  to  which  the  Elec- 
tor was  obliged  to  subscribe  was,  that,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  should  be  bound,  along 
with  the  other  princes,  to  furnish  his  contribution 
for  maintaining  part  of  the  Swedish  army  ; — a 
condition  whicli  plainly  shows  the  fate  which  a- 
waited  Germany  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  King.  His  sudden  disappearance  se- 
cured the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  saved  his  own 
reputation  ;  while  it  probably  spared  him  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  own  allies  in  arms  against 
him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  lost  by  a 
disadvantageous  peace.  Saxony  was  already  dis- 
posed to  abandon  him,  Denmark  regarded  his 
greatness  with  uneasiness  and  jealousy  ;  and  even 
France,  his  most  powerful  ally,  terrified  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  greatness  and  the  imperious 
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tone  winch  he  assumed,  looked  around  her,  from 
the  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alli- 
jances,  by  whose  assistance  she  might  check  the 
progress  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 
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The  weak  bond  of  unity,  created  by  Gustavns 
Adolphus  anioiii^  the  Piotestaut  nienibers  of  the 
empire,  was  dissolved  by  liis  death ;  the  allies 
would  now  be  again  left  at  liberty,  or  their  alli- 
ance must  be  formed  anew.  By  the  first  step  they 
lost  all  the  advantages  they  had  obtained  at  tlie 
expense  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming  the 
prey  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  had  opposed  and 
overmastered  only  by  their  union.  Neither  Swe- 
den nor  any  of  the  States  of  the  empire  were  in- 
dividually able  to  cope  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
League ;  and,  by  attempting  a  peace  at  present, 
they  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive 
law*    from    the    euemv.      Uuiou   was    therefore 
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equally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a 
peace  or  continuing  the  war.  But  any  peace  ob- 
tained under  the  present  circumstances  ujust  be  a 
disadvantageous  one  to  the  allied  powers.  The 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  inspired  the  enemy 
with  new  hopes  ;  and,  however  unfavourable  the 
bituation  of  his  afikirs  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too 
disastrous  to  the  confederates,  and  too  favourable 
for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
pectations on  his  part,  and  to  encourage  him  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  A  temporaiy  division  among 
the  allies  must  be  its  necessary  consequence,  and 
what  advantages  might  not  the  Emperor  and  the 
League  derive  from  such  a  division  ?  Hw  could 
not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  the  present  situation  of  affairs  for  any 
peace,  except  one  highly  advantageous  to  him- 
self; and  such  a  peace  the  allies  were  equally 
unwilling  to  enter  into.  They  naturally  resolved, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  war,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  union  was  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  for  that  puqiose. 

But  liow  was  this  union  to  be  renewed  ?  and 
whence  were  the  resources  for  continuing  the  war 
to  be  derived  ?  It  was  not  the  power  of  Sweden, 
but  the  genius  and  personal  influence  of  its  de- 
ceased sovereign,  which  had  given  him  so  over- 
whelming an  influence  in  Germany,  so  universal  a 
command  overthedispositions  of  men;  and  after  all, 
he  had  only  succeeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  weak  and  insecure  bond  of  unity  a- 
niong  the  states.  W  ith  his  death  vanished  all, 
which   his  perboual  influence  alone  had   rendered 
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practicable  ;  and  the  unity  of  the  States  ceased 
with  the  hopes  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 
Several  of  them  impatiently  threw  off  the  yoke 
which  liad  always  been  irksome  to  them  ;  others 
hastened  to  take  possession  of  that  authority  which 
tliey  had  unwillingly  seen  in  the  hands  of  Gus- 
tavus,  but  of  which,  during  his  lifetime,  they 
did  not  dare  to  deprive  him.  Some  were  tempt- 
ed by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Emperor, 
to  abandon  the  alliance ;  others  wearied  out  by 
the  calamities  of  a  fourteen  years'  war,  longed  for 
the  repose  of  peace,  upon  any  terms,  however 
ruinous.  The  generals  of  the  army,  partly  Ger- 
man princes,  acknowledged  no  common  head,  and 
none  would  stibmit  to  receive  orders  from  the  o- 
ther.  -  Unity  vanished  alike  from  tlie  cabinet  and 
the  field,  and  their  common  existence  was  threat- 
ened with  ruin,  by  the  spirit  of  division  among  its 
members. 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  :  his  daughter  Christina,  then  six  years 
old,  was  the  natural  heir.  The  unavoidable  de- 
fects of  a  regency,  wei'e  ill  suited  to  the  display  of 
that  energy  and  resolution  which  Sweden  was 
called  upon  to  exert  in  this  trying  conjuncture. 
The  wide  reaching  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
raised  this  unimportant  and  hitherto  unknown  king- 
dom to  a  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe,  which 
it  could  not  maintain  without  the  good  fortune 
and  talents  of  its  great  head,  nor  resign  without  a 
shameful  confession  of  its  weakness.  Though  the 
German  war  had  been  principally  maintained  from 
the  resources  of  Germany,  yet  even  the  small  con- 
tribution of  men  and  money  which  Sweden  fur- 
nished from  its  own  means,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
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haust  the  finances  of  that  poor  kingdom,  and  the 
peasantry  were  oppressed  by  the  impositions  ne- 
cessarily laid  upon  them.  The  plunder  trained  in 
Germany  enriched  only  some  individuals  among 
the  nobles  and  the  soldiers,  while  Sweden  itself 
remained  poor  as  before.  For  a  time  the  national 
vanity  of  the  subject  rendered  these  burdens  sup- 
portable, and  the  sums  exacted  from  them  might 
be  considered  as  a  loan  placed  at  interest  in  the 
fortunate  hand  of  Gustavus  Adol])hus,  to  be  richly 
repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  glorious  peace.  But  this  hope  vanished 
with  the  King's  death,  and  the  deluded  people 
now  loudly  demanded  relief  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphiis  still  lived 
in  the  men  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom.  However  dreadful  the 
inteliiorence  of  his  death  was  to  them,  it  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  resolution  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Rome,  under  the  invasion  of  Brennius  and 
Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assembly.  The  Swe- 
dish Council  of  State,  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  miseries  of  a  doubtful  and  exhausting  war,  and 
a  profitable  but  disgracefid  peace,  nobly  espoused 
t!ie  side  of  danger  and  of  honour ;  and  this  vene- 
rable Senate  was  seen,  with  astonishment,  to  act 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Sur- 
rounded with  watchful  enemies,  both  within  and 
without,  and  threatened  with  dangers  on  every 
side,  they  armed  themselves  against  them  all  with 
equal  prudence  and  heroism,  and  laboured  to  ex- 
tend their  kingdom,  even  at  tin«  mohient  when 
they  were  called  on  to  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  decease  of  the  King,  and  the  minority  of 
his  daughter  Christina,  renewed  the  claims  of  Po- 
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land  on  tlm  Swedish  throne  ;  and  King  Ladialau«, 
the  son  of  Sigismund,  spared  no  intrigues  to  form 
a  party  in  that  kingdom.  On  this  ground  the  re- 
gency lost  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  young 
Queen  of  six  years  old  as  their  sovereign,  and  ar- 
ranging the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  All 
the  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  do 
homage  to  their  new  Princess; — all  correspondence 
with  Poland  prohiUited,  and  the  edict  of  the  late 
monarch  against  the  heirs  of  Sigismund  solemnly 
confirmed.  The  alliance  with  the  Czar  of  iNIusco- 
vy  was  carefully  renewed,  in  order,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  arms,  to  keep  Poland  in  check.  The 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  put  an  end  to  the 
jealousy  of  Denmark,  and  removed  the  grounds 
which  had  impeded  the  good  understanding  of 
these  two  States.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  stir 
up  Christian  IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  long- 
er countenanced  ;  and  the  strong  wish  entertained 
by  him  to  match  his  son  Ulrick  with  tlie  young 
Princess,  combined,  with  the  dictates  of  a  sounder 
policy,  to  incline  him  to  a  neutrality.  England, 
Holland,  and  France  came  forward  with  the  most 
favourable  asswrances  of  their  continued  friendship 
and  support  to  the  regency,  and  encouraged  them 
with  one  voice  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war 
which  they  had  hitherto  conducted  so  nobly. 
Wliatever  cause  France  might  have  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  the  death  of  the  Swedish  conqueror, 
it  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  alliance  with  Sweden.  It  could  not  allow  the 
power  of  Sweden  to  sink  in  Germany,  witliout 
imminent  danger  to  itself.  Destitute  of  resources 
of  its  own,  Sweden  would  either  be  driven  to  con- 
!eludä  a  hasty  and  disadvanta^ous  peace  with  Aua- 
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tria,  ami   thus   ail   those  eft'orts  which    had  been 
made  to  lower  the  ascendency  of  this  dangerous 
power  would  be  in  vain  ;  or  nece-sity  and  despair 
would  compel  them  to  extort  the  means  of  support 
fi-om   the   tenitories  of  the  Catholic    States,  and 
France  would  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of 
those  States  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her 
powerful  protection.     The  death  of  Gustavus,  far 
from  dissolving  the   alliance  between  France  and 
Sweden,  had  only  rendered  it  more  necessary  for 
both,  and  more  profitable  for  France.     It  was  now 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  death  of  him  who  had 
stretched  liis  protecting  arm  over  Germany,  and 
guarded  his  frontiers  against  the  encroadiments  of 
France,  tliat  the  latter  could  securely  prosecute  its 
designs  against  Alsace,  and  thus  be  enal)led  to  sell 
its  aid  at  a  dearer  rate  to  the  German  Protestants. 
Streugtiiened  by  these  alliances,  secured   in  its 
interior,  and   defended    by   strong  frontier  garri- 
sons and   tieets   from   witliout,  the    Regency   did 
not  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  continue   a  war   by 
which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  wliile, 
if  success  attended  its  arms,  some  of  the  German 
provinces,    either  as  a  conquest,  or  indemnifica- 
tion of  its   expellees,   migiit   reward    its   perseve- 
rance.      Secure   amidst    its    seas,     Sweden    was 
scarcely  exposed  to  greater  danger,  even  if  driven 
out  of  Germany,  than  if  it  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  contest,  wiiile  the  tormer  measure  was  &a  lio- 
nourable  as  the  latter  was  disgraceful. 

The    more    consistency    they    displayed,    the 
more  confidence  they   inspired  among   their  con- 
federates, the  more  respect  among  their  enemies, 
the  more  favourable  conditions  thev  might   antici- 
M  2 
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pate,  in  tlie  event  of  a  peace.  If  they  were  to« 
weak  to  execute  the  comprehensive  projects  of 
Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  it  to  his  example 
to  do  their  utmost,  and  to  yield  to  nothing  short 
of  ahsolute  necessity.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
self-interest  had  too  great  a  share  in  this  noble 
resolve,  to  allow  us  to  bestow  upon  it  our  un- 
qualified admiration.  It  was  easy  for  those  who 
had  nothing  themselves  to  sutler,  from  the  mise- 
ries of  war,  hut  were  rather  enriched  by  it,  to 
resolve  upon  its  continuation  ;  for  it  was  the 
German  empire  that  finally  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  provinces,  on  the  future  pos- 
session of  which  they  calculated  would  be  cheap- 
ly purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  few  troops 
they  furnished,  the  generals  who  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  armies  principally  German,  and  the 
honourable  superintendence  both  of  the  military 
and  political  operations  of  the  war. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreconcileable 
with  the  distance  of  the  Swedish  Regency  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  with  the  t«diousness  insepa- 
rable from  the  forms  of  the  Council. 

A  single  comprehensive  mind  must  be  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  managing  the  interests  of  Swe- 
den and  Germany,  and  with  the  superintendence 
of  war  and  peace,  with  the  necessary  alliances 
and  the  requisite  levies.  This  important  magi- 
strate must  be  invested  with  dictatorial  power, 
and  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  which 
lie  represented,  in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity, 
to  reduce  to  unity  the  common  operations,  to 
give  effect  to  his  orders,  and  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a 
man  was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  the 
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first  minister,  and  it  may  be  added,  the  friend  of  the 
deceased  King,  who,  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  liis  master,  versed  in  the  politics  of  Germany, 
and  in  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
was  unquestionably  the  man  best  qualified  to  pro- 
secute the  plans  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  to  their 
full  extent. 

Oxenstiem  was  enpraged  in  a  journey  to  Upper 
Germany,   in   order   to   assemble   tlie  four  Upper 
Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  Kinj's  death  reach- 
ed him  at  Hanau.     This  blow  which   pierced  the 
afflicted  heart  of  the  friend,  deprived  the  statesman 
of  all    self-possession,    every  thing  to  which    he 
was  attaclied  seemed  taken  from   him.     Sweden 
had  lost  but  a  king,  Germany  a  protector,  but  Ox- 
enstiem had   been   deprived  of  the   author  of  his 
good  fortune,  the  friend  orf  his  soul,  the  object  of 
his  admiration.  But  while  he  was  thus  tlie  deepest 
sufferer  in  the  common  calamity,  he  was  also  the 
first  whose   energy  enabled   him   to  rise  above  the 
'r  blow,  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  re- 
pair its  consequences.    His  penetration  and  glance 
foresaw  all  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  the  discouragement  of  the  States, 
thn    intrigues   of  hostile   courts,   the    defection   of 
confederates,  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
jucrsion  of  the  princes  of  the  enipire  to  sul)init  to 
,  foreign  authority.      But  this  profound  examination 
!  of  the  existintf  state  of  circumstances,  while  it  dis- 
I  covered  to  him  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  show- 
ed him  also  the   means  by  which  it  might  be  re- 
medied.    He  had   now  to  reanimate  the  sinking 
courage  of  the  weaker  states,  to  oppose  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  enemy,  to  appease  the  jealousy 
of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  excite  the  friendly 
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powers,  and  Fiance  in  particular,  to  active  assist- 
ance,  but   above   all,  to  repaii"  the  ruined  editice 
of    the    German    confederacy,     and    reunite    the 
scattered  strength   of  the   party   by  a   close   and 
permanent  bond   of   union.     The   confusion  into 
which  the  German    Protestants  were   thrown  by 
the   loss  of  their  head,   might   as  readily  dispose 
the  n  to  a  closer  alliance  with   Sweden,   as  to  a 
hasty  peace  with  the  Emperor  ;  and  it  seemed  en- 
tirely to  depend  upon  the  course  he  might  pursue, 
which  of  these  alternatives  they  would  embrace. 
Every  thing   was   lost   by  the  smallest  display  of 
apprehen^^ion,   nothing   but  the  confidence  wliich 
Sweden  showed  in  herself  could   excite  a  similar 
self-confidence  among  the  Germans.     All  the  at- 
tempts of  the    Austrian  Court   to  alienate   these 
princes  from  the  Swedish  alliance  would  be  fruit- 
less, if  he  could  open  their  eyes  to  their  true  ad- 
vantage, and  instigate  them  to  an  open  and  formal 
breach  with  the  Emperoi". 

It  is  true  that,  before  these  measures  could  be 
taken,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  be- 
tween the  Regency  and  their  minister,  a  precious 
opportunity  of  activity  was  lost  to  the  Swedes,  of 
wliich  the  enemy  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  he  followed  the  prudent  councils  of 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  to  have  at  once  I'uined  the 
affairs  of  Sweden  in  Germany.  Wallenstein  ad- 
vised him  to  offer  an  unqualified  amnesty,  and  to 
meet  the  Protestant  States  with  favourable  condi- 
tions. In  the  first  alarm,  which  the  fall  uf  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  created  in  that  party,  such  a  declar- 
ation would  have  produced  the  strongest  effects, 
and  would  have  probably  brought  back  the  pliant 
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and  wavering  States  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
peror.    But  dazzled  by  this  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, and  deluded  by  Spanish  counsels,  he  antici- 
pated a  in  ore  brilliant  issue  by  means  of  arms,  and,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  proposals  of  accommodation,  he 
hastened  to  increase  his  strength.    Spain,  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  Ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, to  which  the  Pope  consented,  supported 
him  with  considerable  supplies,  negociated  for  him 
at  the  Saxon  Court,  and  levied  troops  for  him  in 
Italy  to  be  employed  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  also  considerably  increased   his   military 
force ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,    did   not  permit  him  to  remain   inactive 
amidst   this    favourable   change  of   fortune.     But 
labile  the  enemy  were  thus  labouring  to  profit  by 
tlio  disaster  of  Sweden,  Oxenstiem  spared  no  ef- 
I  fort  to  avert  its  most  fatal  consequences. 
j       Less  apprehensive  -of  his  open  enemies  than  of  the 
;  jpalousy  of  the  friendly  powers,  lie  left  Upper  Ger- 
i  many,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  conquests  he 
I  had  made,  and   the  alliances  he  Jiad  formed,  and 
I  set  out   in  person   to  prevent  a  total  defection  of 
I  tlte   Lower  German    States,   or  a  private   alliance 
among  themselves,  which  would  have  been  almost 
equally  pernicious   to   Sweden.     Irritated   at   the 
boldness  with  which  the  Chancellor  assumed  tlie 
direction  of  affairs,  and  exasperated  at  the  thought 
of  being  dictated  to  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,   the 
Elector  of  Saxony  again  meditated   a  dangerous 
separation   from   Sweden  ;  and   the  only  question 
seemed  to  be,  whether  he  would  com])letely  unite 
with  the  EmjMTor,  or  ])lace  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestants  and  form  a  third  party  in  Germany. 
Similar  views  were  entertained  by  Uuke  Ulric  of 
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Brnnswick,  who  openly  expressed  them  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Swedes  from  recruiting  within  his  do- 
minions, and  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  States  to 
Lüneburg  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mutual  con- 
federacy. The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  alone, 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  Saxony  was  likely 
to  attain  in  Lower  Germany,  manifested  any  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  throne,  which  he 
already  in  thought  destined  for  his  son.  Oxen- 
stiern  no  doubt  received  the  most  honourable  re- 
ception at  the  comt  of  John  George,  but  empty 
promises  of  continued  friendship  were  all  which, 
notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  he  was  able  to  obtain.  He  was 
more  successful  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with 
whom  he  ventured  to  adopt  a  bolder  tone.  Swe- 
den was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  which 
had  the  power  of  assembling  the  Lower  Saxon 
Circle.  The  Chancellor  now  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  by  this  well-timed  and  spirited 
interference,  prevented  for  the  present  this  dan- 
gerous assembly.  He  failed,  however,  both  now 
and  for  ever,  in  establishing  that  general  confeder- 
acy of  the  Protestants,  which  was  the  main  object 
of  his  present  journey,  and  of  his  future  endea- 
vours, and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxon  Circles, 
and  with  the  weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the 
Danube,  the  assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Circles 
which  should  have  taken  plac«  at  Ulm,  was 
removed    to     Heilbronn,     where    the    Deputies 

^  ''^  "nore  than   twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with 
and  woii. 
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a  brilliant  crowd  of  doctors,  counts,  and  prin- 
ces, were  present.  The  ambassadors  of  fo- 
reign powers  too,  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, attended  this  Congress,  at  which  Oxen- 
stiern  appeared  in  person,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
the  throne  of  which  he  was  the  representative. 
He  himself  opened  the  proceedings,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  deliberations.  After  receiving  from 
all  the  assembled  States  assurances  of  unshaken 
fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  he  required  of 
them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  League  as  enemies.  But  important 
as  it  was  for  Sweden  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  States  into  an  open  ru])ture, 
the  States  were,  on  the  other  hand,  equallyunwilling 
to  exclude  every  chance  of  reconciliation,  by  so 
decisive  a  step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained,  that 
as  the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  any  formal  decla- 
ation  of  war  was  unnecessary  and  superfluous, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  resistance  at  last  silenced 
the  Chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  with  re- 
gard to  the  third  and  most  important  point  of  the 
treaty,  which  concerned  the  means  of  ])rosecuting 
the  war,  and  the  contri!)utions  to  be  furnished  by 
the  States  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Oxen- 
stiern's  maxim,  of  throwing  as  much  of  the  burden 
as  possible  on  the  States,  was  not  ea-sily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  resolution  of  the  States  to  give 
as  little  as  possible.  The  Chancellor  now  expe- 
rienced what  thirty  Emperors  had  found  before  him, 
to  their  cost,  that  of  ail  diriicult  undertakings,  the 
hardest  of  all  is  to  extort  money  from  the  Crer- 
mans.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  new  armies,  they  expatiated  upon  the  caia^ 
niities    which   had   I)(M",iilen    the    fovmor,    ami   de- 
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manded  relief  from  their  former  burdens,  instead 
of  submitting  to  new.  The  irritation  caused 
among  the  States,  by  tlie  Chancellor's  demand 
for  money,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  difficulties  ; 
and  the  outrages  of  the  troops,  in  their  marches 
and  quarterings,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling 
minuteness  and  tmth. 

Oxenstiern,  in  the  service  of  two  absolute  mo- 
narclis,  had  learned  too  little  of  the  formality  and 
caution   of   repubUcan  proceedings,  to  bear  with 
patience  the  opposition  he   received.     Ready   to 
act  the  instant  he  perceived  the   necessity  of  ac- 
tion, and  inflexible  in  his  resolution,  when  it  was 
once  formed,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  incon- 
sistency of  men,  who,  while  they  eagerly  desired 
the  end,  were  so  averse  to  the  means.    Naturally 
prompt  and  impetuous,  he  was   so   on  this  occa- 
sion from  principle  ;    for  every  thing  depended 
on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  by  a  firm 
and  confident  tone,  and  obtaining  a  real  command 
over  the  assembly,  by  aft'ecting  to  possess   it.     It 
was  not   sui-prising,  therefore,  if  he  found  him- 
self out  of  his  sphere,  amidst   these  interminable 
discussions  with  German   doctors  and   deputies, 
and  was  almost  driven  to  despair,  by  the   incon- 
stancy and  in'esolution  wliicli  disting\iish  the  cha- 
racter of  the    Germans  in  their   public  delibera- 
tions.    Without  regard  to  a  custom,  to  which  even 
the   most  powerful  of  the    Emperors    had    been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  delibe- 
rations, which  suited   so  well   with  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  character.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
ten  days  could  be   spent  in  debating  a  measure, 
which  he  thought  might  be  decided  upon  the  bare 
statemeat  of  it.    Harshly,  however,  as  he  treat- 
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ed  the  States,  he  found  them  sufficiently  com- 
plaisant in  granting  his  fourth  motion,  which 
concerned  himself.  WTien  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  newly  constituted 
League  a  head  and  a  director,  that  honour  was 
unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  while  he  was 
submissively  requested  to  give  to  the  common 
cause  the  benefit  of  his  intelligence,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  superintendence.  But 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powers  thus  intrusted 
to  him,  a  number  of  assistants  were  appointed  to 
him  (not  without  the  influence  of  French  coun- 
cils), who  were  to  manage  the  expenditure  of  the 
confederacy,  and  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  levies, 
marches,  and  quaiterings  of  the  troops.  Oxen- 
stiem  strenuously  resisted  this  limitation  of  his 
power,  by  which  he  was  trammelled  in  the  execu- 
tion of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitude  or 
secrecy,  and  at  last  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  uncontrolled  management  in  affaire 
of  war.  The  Chancellor  finally  approached  the 
delicate  point  of  the  indemnification  which  Swe- 
den expected  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Allies  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  war  ;  and  flattered  him- 
self that  Pomerania,  the  main  object  of  Sweden, 
would  be  assigned  to  her,  and  that  he  would  ob- 
tain from  the  provinces  assurances  of  their  effec- 
tual support  in  its  acquisition.  But  all  he  could 
obtain  was  a  general  and  vague  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to  in  a 
general  peace.  That  it  was  not  mere  regard  for 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  which  rendered  the 
States  so  cautious  on  this  point,  was  evident  from 
their  liberality  towards  the  Chancellor,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  bestOTAnng  upon  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Mentz  (which  he  had  ah'eady  in 
his  possession  as  a  conquest),  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  French  ambassador  succeeded  in 
preventing  a  step,  which  was  equally  impolitic  and 
disgraceful.  But  however  inadequate  the  result 
of  the  Congress  had  been  to  the  expectations  of 
Oxenstiern,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himself  and 
his  crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction 
of  the  whole  confederacy  had  strengthened  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  four  Upper  Circles,  and  obtain- 
ed fiom  the  States  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States,  de- 
served a  requital  on  that  of  Sweden.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  unfor- 
tunate Elector  Palatine  ended  his  days  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  following,  for  eight  months,  the  train 
of  his  protector,  and  expending  in  it  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  patiimony.  He  seemed,  at  last,  to 
be  approaching  the  goal  of  his  wishes,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  brighter  future  was  opening  to  him,  when 
death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  But  what 
he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  produc- 
tive of  the  most  favourable  consequences  to  his 
heirs.  Gustavus  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
delay  the  restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  bur- 
den the  gift  by  oppressive  conditions  ;  but  Oxen- 
stiern, to  whom  the  friendship  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
the  reformed  States  was  of  indispensable  import- 
ance, was  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  ful- 
filling the  obligations  of  justice.     He  therefore,  at 
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this  assembly,  at  Heilbronn,  surrendered  the  whole 
Palatinate,  both  the  part  already  conquered,  and 
that  which  remained  to  be  conquered,  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Palatine,  with  the  exception  of 
Manhcim,  the  possession  of  which  the  Swedes 
were  to  retain  until  indemnified  for  their  expenses. 
The  Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to 
the  Palatine  family  alone  ;  the  other  allied  princes 
received  proofs,  though  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
gratitude  of  Sweden,  which  that  crown  bestowed 
at  so  little  expense  to  itself. 

The  duty  of  impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation of  the  historian,  here  compels  us  to  a  con- 
fession not  very  honourable  to  the  champions  of 
German  liberty.  However  sincerely  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  purity  of  their 
zeal,  the  Protestant  princes  might  be,  the  motives 
from  which  they  acted  were  in  tmth  sufficiently 
selfish  ;  and  the  desire  of  making  new  acquisitions 
had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their 
own  possessions.  Gustavus  soon  discovered,  that 
much  greater  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
these  selfish  motives  tlian  from  their  patriotic  zeal, 
and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  tliem.  Each  of 
his  confederates  received  from  him  the  assurance 
of  some  possession,  either  already  extorted,  or  to 
be  afterwards  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  liis  promise. 
The  course  which  prudence  had  suggested  to  the 
King,  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor. 
If  he  was  disposed  to  continue  the  war,  it  must  be 
done  by  dividing  the  spoil  among  the  allied  princes, 
and  promising  them  some  advantage  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  confusion  which  it  was  his  object 
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to  cherish.  Thus  he  promised  to  the  Landgrav« 
of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  Paderborn,  Corvey, 
Munster,  and  Fulda ;  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
the  Franconian  Bishoprics  ;  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  property  and  Austrian 
counties,  lying  within  his  territories,  all  under  the 
title  of  fiefs  of  Sweden.  The  Chancellor  himself 
was  astonished  at  this  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so 
disgraceful  to  the  German  character,  and  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  contempt.  "  Let  it  be  writ 
in  our  annals,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "  that  a  Ger- 
man Prince  made  this  request  of  a  Swedish  No- 
bleman, and  that  the  Swedish  Nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground." 

After  these  successful  preparations,  he  was  now 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  and  resume  the 
war  with  vigour.  Soon  after  the  victory  of  Lut- 
zen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Lunenburg  united 
with  the  Swedish  leader ;  and  the  Imperialists 
were,  in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
Saxony.  The  Saxons  marched  towards  Lusatia 
and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count 
Thurn  against  the  Austrians,  in  that  quarter  ;  a 
pait  of  the  Swedish  army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the  other  by  George 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  had 
been  defended  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and 
the  Swedish  General  Banner,  against  the  Bavarians, 
while  Gustavus  himself  was  engaged  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Saxony.  But  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Bavarians, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  bravery  and  mili- 
tary experience  of  the  Imperial  General  Altringer, 
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they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning  the 
Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  assistance  from 
Alsace.  This  experienced  general  having  sub- 
dued Benfekl,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar,  and  Hage- 
nau,  committed  the  defence  of  these  towns  to  the 
Illiinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hastened  over  the 
Rhine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner's  army. 
But  although  this  force  now  amounted  to  16,000 
men,  they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  ob- 
taining a  firm  footing  on  the  Swabian  frontier, 
taking  Kempten,  and  receiving  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to 
defend  the  important  positions  of  the  banks  of  the 
Lech  and  the  Danube,  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  stripping  Alsace,  when  the  Rhinegrave 
Otto  Louis  found  it  difficult,  after  the  departure 
of  Horn,  to  defend  himself  against  the  exasperated 
peasantry.  He  also,  with  his  army,  was  now  re- 
quired to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  Danube  ;  and 
as  even  this  addition  was  insufficient,  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Weimar  was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his 
arms  into  this  quarter. 

Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Bamberg,  and  was  meditating  si- 
milar designs  against  Wurtzburg.  But  on  receiving 
the  summons  of  General  Horn,  he  set  out  without 
delay  on  his  march  towards  the  Danube,  routed  on 
his  course  a  Bavarian  army  under  John  de  Werth, 
and  joined  the  Swedes  near  Donauwerth.  This 
numerous  force,  commanded  by  these  consum- 
mate generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  for- 
midal)le  inroad.  The  whole  bishopric  of  Eicbstadt 
was  overrun,  and  Ingolstadt  was  on  the  point  of 
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being  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  the  Swedes. 
^Mtringer's  movements  were  fettered  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  ;  and  left 
without  assistance  from  Bohemia,  he  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  concurred  to  fa- 
vour the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  where  the 
activity  of  the  army  was  at  once  stopped  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  officers. 

All  the  conquests  hitherto  made  in  Germany 
had  been  effected  by  arms  ;  the  greatness  of  Gus- 
tavus  himself  was  the  work  of  the  army,  the  fruit 
of  their  discipline,  their  bravery,  their  perseverance 
under  danger  and  difficulty.  However  artfully  his 
plans  might  be  arranged  in  the  cabinet,  it  was  to 
the  army  he  was  finally  indebted  for  their  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  extent  of  their  task  increased  with 
the  extension  of  his  views.  The  great  success  of 
the  war  had  been  violently  obtained  by  a  barbarous 
sacrifice  and  exposure  of  the  soldiers  in  winter 
campaigns,  mai'ches,  assaults,  and  pitched  battles ; 
for  it  was  Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  hesitate  a- 
bout  a  conquest,  provided  it  cost  him  nothing  but 
men.  Tlie  soldier  could  not  long  be  blind  to  his 
own  importance,  and  he  justly  demanded  a  share 
in  that  spoil  which  had  been  purchased  by  his 
own  labour  and  his  own  bloodshed.  Yet  he  fre- 
quently could  hardly  obtain  his  actual  pay ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contribu- 
tions, or  from  conquered  provinces,  were  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  or  the  wants 
of  the  state.  The  soldier  had  no  other  recompense 
for  the  toils  he  underwent,  than  the  doubtful  pros- 
pect either  of  plunder  or  promotion,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  frequently  disappointed.    The  com- 
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bined  infl^uence  of  fear  and  hope  had  suppressed 
any  open  complaint  during  the  lifetime  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  but  after  his  death  the  general 
discontent  was  loudly  expressed,  and  the  soldiery 
availed  themselves  of  a  most  dangerous  moment  to 
convince  their  superiors  of  their  importance.  Two 
officers,  Pfuhl  and  Mitschefal,  well  known  as  rest- 
less characters  during  the  King's  life,  set  the  exam- 
ple in  the  camp  on  the  Danube,  and  in  a  few  days 
were  imitated  by  almost  all  the  officers  of  the 
army.  They  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement, 
to  obey  no  orders  till  these  arrears,  now  extending 
to  months,  and  even  to  years,  were  paid  up,  and 
a  proportional  gratuity,  either  in  money  or  lands, 
made  to  each.  "  Immense  sums,  "  they  said, 
"  were  daily  raised  by  contributions,  and  all  dis- 
sipated by  a  few  hands.  They  were  called  out 
to  serve  in  snow  and  ice,  and  not  even  paid  for 
this  endless  labour.  The  excesses  of  the  soldiers 
had  been  blamed  at  Heilbronn,  but  no  one  talked 
of  their  services.  The  world  rung  with  the  tidings 
of  conquests  and  victories,  and  all  these  were 
the  work  of  their  liands.  " 

The  number  of  the  malcontents  daily  increased ; 
and  they  now  attempted,  by  means  of  letters  which 
were  fortunately  intercepted,  to  stir  up  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Saxony.  Neither  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  the  severe  reproaches 
of  his  harsher  associate  Horn,  could  suppress  this 
mutiny,  while  the  vehemence  of  the  latter  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  insurgents. 
They  insisted  that  certain  towns  should  be  deliver- 
ed over  to  each  regiment,  as  a  security  for  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears.  A  delay  of  four  weeks  was 
granted  to  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  to  enable  him 
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to  comply  with  these  demands ;  and  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, they  announced  that  they  would  pay  them- 
selves, and  never  more  draw  a  sword  for  Sweden. 

This  bold  demand,  made  at  a  time  when  the 
military  chest  was  exhausted,  and  credit  at  a  low 
ebb,  placed  the  Chancellor  in  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment ;  he  saw  too  the  immediate  necessity  of 
appljäng  a  remedy  before  the  contagion  should 
extend  to  the  other  troops,  and  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  all  his  armies  at  once.  Among  all  the 
Swedish  generals,  thei'e  was  only  one  possessed 
of  sufficient  authority  and  influence  with  the  sol- 
diers to  heal  the  breach.  Duke  Bernard,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  army,  and  his  prudence  and  mo- 
deration had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  sol- 
diers, as  his  militaiy  experience  had  excited  their 
admiration.  He  now  undertook  the  task  of  ap- 
peasing the  discontented  troops  ;  but  aware  of  his 
own  importance,  he  embraced  this  favourable  op- 
portunity of  first  stipulating  for  himself,  and  rend- 
ering the  present  embanassment  of  the  Chancellor 
subservient  to  his  own  views. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  tad  flattered  him  with  the 
promise  of  the  Dutchy  of  Franconia,  which  was  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Bamberg,  and  he  now  insisted  on  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise.  He  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ed the  supreme  command  in  war,  as  Generalissimo 
of  Sweden.  The  abuse  which  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar thus  made  of  his  own  importance,  so  imtated 
Oxenstiern,  that,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  resentment, 
he  thought  of  dismissmg  him  from  the  Swedish 
service.  But  on  more  mature  reflection,  he  de- 
termined, instead  of  sacrificing  so  important  a 
leader,  to  attach  him  to  tlie  Swedish  interests  at 
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any  price.  He  therefore  granted  to  him  the 
Franconian  Bishoprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish 
crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fortresses  of 
Wuitzburg  and  Königshofen,  which  were  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  engaged,  in  name  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to 
maintain  the  Duke  in  possession  of  these  territo- 
ries. The  supreme  command  over  the  Swedish 
army,  which  he  had  demanded,  was  evaded  on 
some  specious  pretext.  The  Duke  did  not  long 
delay  to  display  his  gratitude  for  this  important 
acquisition  ;  his  influence  and  activity  soon  re- 
stored tranquillity  in  the  army.  Lai'ge  sums  of 
money,  and  still  more  extensive  estates,  were  divi- 
ded among  the  officers,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  which  they 
had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  tlie  opportunity  for  a  great  under- 
taking had  gone  by,  and  the  united  leaders  sepa- 
rated to  oppose  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  his  sliort  inroad  into 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  capture  of  Neumark, 
had  directed  his  march  towards  the  Swabian  fron- 
tier, where  the  Imperialists  had  been  strongly  re- 
inforced, and  were  threatening  Wirtemberg  with 
a  destmctive  invasion.  Alarmed  at  his  approach, 
they  had  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Boden,  but  they 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  Swedes  into 
this  quarter,  which  had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by 
war.  A  possession  at  the  entrance  of  Switzerland, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Swedes,  and 
the  town  of  Kostnitz,  seemed  peculiarly  well  fit- 
ted to  be  a  point  of  communication  between  him 
and  Jiis  confederate.  Gustavus  Horn  undertook 
to  besiege  it ;  but  destitute  of  artillery,  which  he 
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was  obliged  to  bring  from  Wirtemberg,  he  was  un- 
able to  prosecute  the  siege  with  sufficient  vigour, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  supplies  into 
the  town,  which  was  easily  accomplished  from  the 
lake.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  and 
hastened  to  meet  a  more  pressing  necessity  upon 
the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor's  instigation,  the  Cardinal  In- 
fant, the  brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Milan,  had  raised  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
intended  to  act  upon  the  Rhine,  independently  of 
Wallenstein's  orders,  and  to  protect  Alsace.  This 
army  now  appeared  under  tlie  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard,  in  Bavaria ;  and,  that 
they  might  be  immediately  employed  against  the 
Swedes,  Altringer,  with  his  corps,  received  orders 
to  join  them.  On  the  first  news  of  their  appear- 
ance, Gustavus  Horn  had  summoned  the  Palatine 
of  Birkenfeld  from  the  Rhine  to  his  assistance  ; 
and,  uniting  with  him  at  Stockach,  boldly  advanc- 
ed to  meet  the  enemy's  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the  Danube 
into  Swabia,  where  Gustavus  Horn  approached 
so  close,  that  the  two  armies  were  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  half  a  mile.  *  But,  instead  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  battle,  the  Imperialists 
moved  by  the  Forest  towns  towards  Breislau 
and  Alsace,  where  they  an-ived  in  time  to  relieve 
Breysack,  and  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis.  The  latter  had, 
shortly  before,  taken  the  Forest  towns,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the   Palatine   of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 

*  i.  e.  Gsrman. 
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Kberated  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  driven  the 
Duke  of  LoiTaine  out  of  the  field,  had  once  more 
given  t)ie  preponderance  to  the  Swedish  arms  in 
that  quarter.  He  was  now  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  but  Horn  and 
Birkeafeld  soon  advanced  to  his  assistance ;  and 
the  Imperialists,  after  this  brief  success,  were 
again  expelled  from  Alsace.  The  severity  of  the 
autumn,  wliich  they  encountered  in  their  retreat, 
proved  fatal  to  most  of  the  Italians  ;  and  their 
leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  himself  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  expedition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
with  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  140  squa- 
drons of  horee,  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the 
Danube,  to  cover  Franconia,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Imperial- Bavarian 
army  upon  this  river.  No  sooner  had  Ahringer 
stripped  this  quarter  of  its  defenders,  to  join  the 
Italian  army  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  tlian  Bernard 
availed  himself  of  his  retreat,  hastened  across  the 
Danube,  and,  -nnth  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  ap- 
peared before  Ratisbon.  The  possession  of  this 
town  would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  designs 
of  Sweden  against  Bavaria  and  Austria  ;  it  would 
secure  them  a  firm  footing  on  the  Danube,  and  a 
sure  refuge  in  case  of  defeat ;  while  it  alone  en- 
abled them  to  give  permanence  to  their  conquests 
in  that  quarter.  To  defend  Ratisbon,  was  the 
dying  advice  of  Tilly  to  the  Elector  ;  and  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  lamented  it  as  an  iireparable  loss, 
that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in  taking 
possession  of  this  place.  The  ten'or  of  Maximi- 
lian was  therefore  indescribable,  when  Duke  Ber- 
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nard  suddenly  appeared  before  the  town,  and  ppe- 
pared  in  earnest  to  besiege  it. 

The   garrison  consisted  only  of  15  companies, 
principally  newly  raised  troops ;  but  that  number 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  weary  out  an  enemy 
of  far  superior  force,  if  supported  by  well  inclined 
and  warlike  inhabitants.     But  these  were  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  with  which  the  Bavarian  garri- 
son had  to  contend.     The  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  Ratisbon,   equally  jealous   of   their   faith   and 
their  freedom,   had  unwillingly  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Bavai'ia,  and  had  long  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  appearance  of  their  deliverer.  Bernard's 
annval  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  the  live- 
liest joy ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  support  the  attempts  of  the  besiegers,  by 
exciting  an  internal  tumult.  In  this  state  of  embar- 
rassment, the  Elector  addressed  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  5000  men. 
Seven  different  messengers  did  Ferdinand  despatch 
to  Wallenstein,   who  promised   immediate   assist- 
ance, and  actually  apprised    the   Elector   of  the 
maixh  of   12,000  men  under  Gallas  ;  but  at  the 
same   time  forbade  that  General,   under  pain  of 
death,  to  set  out.     Meantime  the  Bavarian  com- 
mandant of  Ratisbon,  in  expectation  of  immediate 
relief,  made  every  preparation  for  defence,  armed 
the  Catholic  inhabitants,  disai'med  and  carefully 
watched  the  Protestant  citizens,  so  as  to  prevent 
their   attempting  any   hostile   design   against  the 
garrison.     But  when  no  relief  appeared,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery  continued  to  storm  the  walls  with 
unabated  vehemence,  he  consulted  his  oa^ti  safety 
and  that  of  the  garrison  by  an  honourable  capitu- 
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lation,  and  abandoned  the  Bavarian  officers  and 
ecclesiastics  to  the  conqueror's  merey. 

By  tlie  possession  of  Ratisbon  the  projects  of 
the  Duke  expanded,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  ap- 
peared too  narrow  a  limit  for  his  comprehensive 
views.  He  now  intended  to  penetrate  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peasantry  a- 
gainst  the  Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  had  already  taken  Straubingen, 
while  another  Swedish  general  subjected  the  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  the  head  of 
his  Swedes,  bidding  defiance  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Iser,  and 
transported  his  troops  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ba- 
varian General  Werth,whowas  encamped  on  that 
river.  Passau  and  Lintz  now  trembled  for  their 
fate  ;  the  terrified  Emperor  reiterated  his  requests 
and  commands  to  Wallenstein,  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  Bavarians.  But 
here  the  victorious  Bernard  voluntarily  bounded 
his  conquests.  Having  the  Inn  in  front,  which 
was  guarded  by  several  strong  fortresses,  and  be- 
liind  him  two  hostile  armies,  a  disaffected  country 
and  the  river  Iser,  while  his  rear  was  covered  by 
no  tenable  position,  and  the  severity  of  the  frost 
permitted  no  entrenchments  to  be  formed ;  and, 
threatened  by  the  whole  force  of  Wallenstein, 
who  had  at  last  resolved  to  march  to  the  Danube, 
he  made  a  timely  retreat  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  cut  off  from  Ratisbon,  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  He  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the 
Danube,  to  defend  the  conquests  he  had  made  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate  against  Wallenstein,  and 
determined  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  necessary, 
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with  that  General.  But  Wallenstein,  who  had 
never  contemplated  any  extraordinary  activity  on 
the  Danube,  did  not  wait  for  his  approach  ;  and 
the  Bavaiians  had  hardly  time  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  his  an-ival,  when  he  suddenly  turn- 
ed aside  into  Bohemia.  The  Duke  thus  ended 
his  victorious  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troops 
their  well-earaed  repose  in  winter-quarters  in  the 
enemy's  country. 

While  Gustavus  Horn  conducted  the  war  with 
Buch  success  in  Swabia,  the  Palatine  of  Birken- 
feld, Generals  Baudissen  and  the  Rhinegrave  Otto 
Louis  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  Duke 
Bernard  on  the  Danube ;  the  reputation  of  the  Swe- 
dish arms  was  not  less  nobly  maintained  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Limenburg 
and  the  Landgi-ave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  fortress 
of  Hamel  was  taken  by  Duke  George  after  a 
brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  victory'  obtained 
over  the  Imperial  General  Gronsfeld,  by  the 
united  Swedish  and  Hessian  armies  neai-  Olden- 
dorf.  Count  Wasaburg,  a  natural  son  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus,  showed  himself  in  t"his  battle  wor- 
thy of  his  origin.  Sixteen  cannon,  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  Imperialists,  and  74  colours,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  ;  3000  of  the  ene- 
my fell  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  the  same  number 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  tomi  of  Osnaburg 
was  taken  by  the  Swedish  Colonel  Knyphausen, 
and  Paderborn  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Bückeburg,  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  Jiands 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  Swedish  banners  were 
seen  victorious  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  not  a  trat  e 
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was  visible  of  the  loss  which   had  been   sustained 
in  the  fall  of  this  great  leader. 

In  reviewing  the  important  events  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1633, -we  are  justly  astonished  at  the  in- 
activity of  a  man,  of  whom  by  far  the  highest  ex- 
pectations had  been  formed.  Among  all  the  ge- 
nerals who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  there  was  none  who  could  be 
compared  with  Wallenstein,  in  experience,  talents, 
and  reputation  :  and  yet,  from  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zen,  down  to  the  close  of  this  campaign,  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  The  fall  of  his  gieat  rival  now  left 
the  whole  theatre  of  fame  open  to  him ;  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe  was  now  exclusively  directed 
to  those  exploits,  which  were  to  eiface  the  remem- 
brance of  his  defeat,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  his 
military  superiority.  Yet  he  remained  inactive  in 
Bohemia,  while  the  losses  sustauied  by  tlie  Em- 
peror in  Bavaiia,  Lower  Saxony,  and  tlie  Rhine, 
pressingly  demanded  his  presence  ;  equally  incom- 
prehensible by  friend  and  foe,  the  terror,  and  yet 
the  last  hope  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  hastened, 
with  unaccountable  rapidity,  after  the  defeat  of 
Lutzen,  into  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  he 
instituted  the  strictest  inquiiy  into  the  conduct  of 
his  officers  in  that  battle.  Those  who  were  found 
guilty  by  the  council  of  war,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy ;  such  as  had  conducted  themselves 
with  bravery  rewarded  with  princely  munificence ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured  by  splendid 
monuments.  But  he  continued,  during  the  winter, 
to  oppress  the  Imperial  provinces  by  enormous 
contributions,  and  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  tenitories  by  his  winter-quaiters,  which 
he  purposely  avoided   taking  up  in  an  enemy's 
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country.  Instead  of  being  the  first  to  take  the 
field,  with  this  well-chosen  and  well-appointed 
army,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1633, 
and  to  display  his  talents  in  all  their  strength,  he 
was  the  last  who  appeared  in  the  field  ;  and  even 
then,  it  was  a  hereditary  province  of  Austria  which 
he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Among  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  Silesia  was 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Three  different 
armies,  a  Swedish  army  under  Count  Thum,  a 
Saxon,  under  Arnheim  and  the  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf, 
had  at  the  same  time  carried  the  war  into  this 
country  ;  they  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
most  important  towns,  and  Breslau  itself  had  era- 
braced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  crowd  of  generals  and  armies  that  saved 
this  province  to  the  Emperor  ;  for  the  jealousy  of 
the  generals,  and  the  mutual  dislike  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  with 
unanimity.  Amheim  and  Thum  contended  for 
the  command;  the  troops  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  combined  against  the  Swedes,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  burdensome  strangers,  who  were 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  far  more  familiar  foot- 
ing with  the  Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both 
these  hostile  armies  frequently  visited  and  enter- 
tained each  other.  The  Imperialists  were  allowed 
to  remove  their  property  without  opposition,  and 
many  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  re- 
ceived large  sums  from  Vienna.  Among  such 
equivocal  allies,  the  Swedes  saw  themselves  sold 
and  betrayed  ;  and  no  enterprise  of  importance 
could  be  undertaken,  while  so  bad  an  xinderstand- 
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ing  subsisted  between  them.  General  Amheim 
too,  was  also  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ; 
and  when  he  at  last  made  his  appearance  among 
the  army,  Wallenstein  was  already  approaching 
the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  while  the 
allies  had  only  24,000  to  oppose  to  him.  They 
nevertheless  resolved  to  give  him  battle,  and  ap- 
peared before  INIunsterberg,  where  he  had  fonned 
an  intrenched  camp.  But  Wallenstein  remained 
motionless  for  eight  days ;  he  then  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  with  a  proud  and  pompous  compo- 
sure towards  the  enemy.  Even  after  leaving  his 
intrenchraents,  however,  and  when  the  enemy 
manfully  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  fighting.  This  ex- 
treme caution  in  avoiding  a  battle  was  imputed  to 
fear  ;  but  this  suspicion  the  well-established  repu- 
tation of  ^^'allenstein  enabled  him  to  despise.  The 
vanity  of  the  allies,  did  not  allow  them  to  perceive, 
that  he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat,  merely  be- 
cause a  victory  of  them  would,  at  that  time,  have 
been  of  no  service  to  himself.  But  to  convince 
them  of  his  power,  and  that  his  inactivity  proceed- 
ed from  no  fear  of  their  force,  he  put  to  deatli  the 
commander  of  a  castle  that  fell  into  his  hands,  be- 
cause he  had  refused  at  once  to  suiTender  an  un- 
tenable place. 

Both  armies  remained  for  nine  days  within  mus- 
ket-shot  of  each  other,  when  Count  Terzky,  from 
the  camp  of  the  Imperialists,  appeared  with  a 
trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  to  invite  General 
Arnheim  to  a  conference.  The  purport  was,  that 
Wallenstein,  notwilhstendingr  his  superiority,  pro- 
o  2 
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posed  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.  <*  He 
was  come, "  he  said,  "  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace 
with  the  Swedes,  and  with  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, to  pay  the  soldiers,  and  to  procure  them  e- 
very  satisfaction.  All  this  was  in  his  power;  and 
if  the  Count  hesitated  to  confirm  his  proposals,  he 
would  unite  with  the  allies,  and  (as  he  privately 
whispered  to  Arnheim)  hunt  the  Emperor  to  the 
devil.  "  At  the  second  conference,  he  expressed 
himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count  Thum.  "  All 
the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians,  "  he  engaged, 
*'  should  he  confirmed,  the  exiles  recalled  and  re- 
instated in  their  possessions,  and  he  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  resign  his  share  of  them.  The  Je- 
suits, and  all  the  authors  of  past  grievances,  should 
he  banished,  the  Swedes  indemnified  by  stated 
payments,  and  all  the  supei-fluous  troops  on  both 
sides  employed  against  the  Turks. "  The  conclu- 
sion explained  the  whole  mystery.  "  That  if  he 
should  obtain  the  Crown  of  Bohemia,  all  the  exiles 
would  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
his  generosity,  complete  toleration  should  be  esta- 
blished within  the  kingdom,  the  Palatine  House 
be  restored  to  its  rights,  and  he  would  accept  the 
Margraviate  of  Moravia  as  a  compensation  for 
Mecklenburg.  The  allied  armies  would  then,  un- 
der his  command,  advance  upon  Vienna,  and  com- 
pel the  Emperor  to  ratify  this  treaty  sword  in 
hand.  " 

Thus  was  the  plan  disclosed  at  last,  over  which 
he  had  brooded  for  years  in  mysterious  silence. 
Eveiy  circumstance  now  convinced  him  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. Nothing  but  a  blind  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nius and  success  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  de- 
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tennined  the  Emperor,  in  the  face  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Bavai'ia  and  Spain,  to  commit  to  tliis 
imperious  leader  so  unlimited  an  authority.  But 
this  belief  in  Wallenstein's  being  invincible  had 
been  long  shaken  by  his  inaction,  and  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  tho  defeat  at  Lutzen.  His  ri- 
vals at  the  Imperial  Court  now  renewed  their  in- 
trigues  ;  and  the  Emperor's  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  his  hopes  procured  for  their  remonstrances 
a  favourable  reception  with  that  monarch.  The 
whole  conduct  of  tl)e  Duke  was  now  reviewed 
with  the  most  malicious  criticism  ;  his  haughtiness 
and  presumption  ;  his  disobedience  to  the  Empe- 
ror's orders,  were  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
that  jealous  prince  ;  the  complaints  of  the  Austrian 
subjects  against  his  boundless  oppression  recapitu- 
lated ;  his  fidelity  questioned,  and  alarming  hints 
thrown  out  as  to  his  secret  views.  These  com- 
plaints, which  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  was  but 
too  well  calculated  so  justify,  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  Ferdinand's  mind  ;  but  the 
step  had  been  taken,  and  the  power  with  which 
he  had  invested  Wallenstein  could  not  be  wiested 
from  him  without  danger.  To  diminish  that  power 
insensibly  was  the  only  course  that  now  remained 
to'him  ;  and,  in  order^to  effect  this,  it  must  in  the 
first  place  be  divided,  and  that  dependence  on  the 
good  will  of  his  general,  to  which  he  was  now  sub- 
jected, put  an  end  to.  But  even  this  right  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  contract  with  Wallenstein, 
and  the  Emperor's  own  handwriting  protected  him 
against  every  attempt  to  unite  another  general  with 
him  in  the  command,  or  to  exercise  any  immediate 
influence  over  the  troops.  As  this  disadvantage- 
ous compact  could   neither  be  exactly  kept  uor  o- 
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penly  broken,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagem.  Wallenstein  was  Imporial 
Generalissimo  in  Germany,  but  his  power  extend- 
ed no  farther  ;  and  he  could  exercise  no  authority 
over  a  foreign  army.  A  Spanish  army  was  accord- 
ingly raised  in  ISIilan,  and  marched  into  Germany 
under  a  Spanish  general.  W'allenstein  now  ceased 
to  be  indispensable,  because  he  ceased  to  be  alone ; 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  Emperor  was  now  pi'o- 
vided  with  the  means  of  support  against  him. 

The  Duke  rapidly  and  deeply  felt  whence  this 
blow  came,  and  whither  it  was  directed.  In  vain 
did  he  protest  against  this  illegal  innovation,  to  the 
Cardinal  Infant ;  the  Italian  army  continued  ita 
march,  and  he  was  obliged  to  detach  General  Al- 
tringer  to  join  it  with  a  reinforcement.  He  took 
care,  indeed,  to  fetter  the  latter  by  such  strong  in- 
junctions as  to  prevent  the  Italian  army  from  ac- 
quiring any  great  reputation  in  Alsace  and  Swabia; 
but  this  bold  step  of  the  Court  roused  him  fiom 
his  security,  and  warned  hira  of  the  coming  dan- 
ger. That  he  might  not  a  second  time  lose  his 
command,  and  with  it  the  fruit  of  all  bis  labours, 
he  must  hasten  forward  the  execution  of  his  en- 
ter])rise.  By  removing  the  suspicious  ofhcers, 
and  by  his  liberality  to  the  rest,  he  secured  the 
attachment  of  his  troops.  Ever)'  other  order  in 
the  State,  every  duty  of  justice  and  humanity,  he 
l)ad  sacrificed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  he  reckoned  upon  their  giatitude.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  meditated  an  unexam- 
pled act  of  ingratitude  against  the  author  of  his 
own  good  fortune,  he  founded  his  whole  hopes 
upon  the  gratitude  which  was  to  be  shown  to 
himself. 
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The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no  power 
from  their  principals  to  accede,  in  their  own  names, 
to  the  important  proposals  of  Wallenstein ;  and 
even  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  he  demand- 
ed, they  would  only  agree  to  for  a  fortnight.  Be- 
fore the  Duke  disclosed  his  views  to  Sweden  and 
Saxony,  he  had  deemed  it  advisahle  to  secure  the 
support  of  France  in  his  hold  undertaking.  For 
this  purpose  a  secret  negotiation  had  been  carried 
on  between  Count  Kinsky  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador Feuquieres  at  Dresden,  though  with  the 
gi'eatest  possible  caution  and  distrust,  which  had 
terminated  according  to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres 
received  orders  from  his  Court  to  promise  every 
aid  on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  ofi'er  the  Duke 
a  considerable  pecuniary  advance  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  him- 
self on  all  sides  that  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
The  French  ambassador,  discovered  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  that  a  plan,  which  more  than 
any  other  required  secrecy,  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Swedes  and  the  Saxons.  The  Saxon  minis- 
try, as  was  generally  known,  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes 
fell  too  far  short  of  their  expectations  to  be  likely 
to  be  accepted.  Feuquieres,  therefore,  could  not 
believe  that  the  Duke  could  be  serious  in  calcu- 
lating upon  the  aid  of  the  former,  and  the  silence 
of  the  latter.  He  discovered  his  doubts  and  anxi- 
ties  to  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  who  equally  distrast- 
ed  the  views  of  Wallenstein  and  disliked  his  plans. 
Although  it  was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiern  that  the 
Duke  had  made  similar  proposals  before  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of 
inducing  a  whole  army  to  revolt,  and  of  fulfilling 
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his  extravagant  promises,  A  design  so  daring, 
and  a  conduct  so  imprudent,  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  of  the 
Duke ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  consider 
the  whole  as  the  result  of  dissimulation  and  treach- 
ery, because  he  had  more  reason  to  doubt  hia 
honesty  than  his  prudence. 

Oxenstiem's  doubts  at  last  aflFected  Amheim  him- 
self, who,  in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  sincer- 
ity, had  repaired  to  the  Chancellor  at  Gelnhausen,  to 
induce  him  to  lend  some  of  his  best  regiments  to  the 
Duke  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  They  began  to 
suspect  that  the  whole  proposal  was  only  an  artful 
snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  deliver  the  flower  of 
their  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Wal- 
lenstein's well  known  character  sanctioned  the  sus- 
picion, and  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  after- 
wards involved  himself,  entirely  destroyed  their  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity.  While  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  alliance,  and  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  their  best  troops,  he  de- 
clared to  Aniheim  that  they  must  begin  with  ex- 
pelling the  Swedes  from  the  empire  ;  and  while 
the  Saxon  officers,  relying  upon  the  security  of 
the  truce,  repaired  to  him  in  gi'eat  numbers,  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  their  per- 
sons. He  was  the  first  to  break  the  truce,  which 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  renewing  some  months 
afterwards.  All  faith  in  his  sincerity  was  at  an 
end  ;  his  whole  conduct  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  allies  and  repair  his  own  strength. 
Tliis  indeed  he  actually  effected,  as  his  own  army 
daily  augmented,  v.-Iiile  that  of  the  allies  was  re- 
duced nearly  one  half  l)y  desertion  and  bad  living. 
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But  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  Superiority  as 
was  expected  in  Vienna.  When  a  decisive  blow 
was  expected  he  suddenly  revived  the  negociations, 
and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security, 
he  as  suddenly  renewed  hostilities.  All  these  con- 
tradictions proceeded  from  the  complicated  and 
irreconcileable  projects  of  ruining  at  once  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Swedes,  and  concluding  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  bad  success  of  his  negociations, 
he  resolved  at  last  to  display  his  strength  ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  pressing  distress  within  the  em- 
pire, and  the  increasing  discontent  at  the  Imperial 
court  admitted  of  no  longer  delay.  Before  the 
last  cessation  of  hostilities.  General  Hoik  from  Bo- 
hemia had  fallen  upon  tlie  territory  of  Meissen, 
laid  waste  every  thing  upon  his  route  with  fire  and 
eword,  driven  the  Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and 
taken  the  town  of  Leipzig.  But  the  truce  in  Bo- 
hemia put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  excesses  brought  him,  at  Adorf,  to 
his  grave.  No  sooner  was  the  truce  at  an  end, 
than  Wallenstein  made  a  movement  as  if  to  pene- 
trate through  Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated 
the  report  that  Piccolomini  had  already  invaded 
that  country.  Arnheim  immediately  left  his  camp 
in  Silesia  to  follow  him,  and  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the  Swedes 
were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small 
force  under  Count  Thum  at  Steinau  on  the  Oder, 
anil  this  was  exactly  the  object  which  Wallenstem 
had  in  view.  He  allowed  the  Saxon  general  to 
march  sixteen  miles  into  the  temtory  of  Meissen, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  sur- 
prised  the    Swedish  army  in  tlie  most  complete 
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security.  Their  cavalry  were  fii-st  beaten  by  Ge- 
neral Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them,  and 
the  infantry  completely  suiTounded  at  Steinau  by 
the  army  of  the  Duke  which  followed.  Wallenstein 
gave  Count  Thurn  half  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether 
he  would  defend  himself  with  2500  men,  against 
more  than  20,000,  or  suiTender  at  discretion.  But 
under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  room  for 
deliberation.  The  whole  ai'my  sunendered,  and 
the  most  complete  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
drop  of  bloodshed.  Colours,  baggage,  and  artil- 
lery all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  offi- 
cers were  taken  into  custody,  the  privates  incor- 
porated with  the  army  of  Wallenstein.  And  now 
at  last,  after  fourteen  years  banishment,  after  num- 
berless changes  of  fortune,  the  author  of  the  Bo- 
hemian insurrection,  the  remote  origin  of  this  de- 
structive wai-,  the  notorious  Count  Thuni,  was  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  The  arrival  of  this  great 
criminal  was  expected  with  blood-thirsty  impati- 
ence in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anticipated 
the  terrible  triumph  of  sacrificing  this  distinguished 
victim  to  public  justice.  But  it  was  a  still  sweeter 
triumph  to  Wallenstein  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of 
this  pleasm-e,  and  Thmni  was  set  at  liberty.  For- 
tunately for  him,  he  knew  more  than  it  would  have 
been  prudent  to  divulge  in  Vienna,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  also  those  of  Wallenstein.  A  defeat 
might  have  been  forgiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  they  could  not  pardon. 
"  What  should  I  have  done  with  this  madman  ?  " 
he  writes  with  a  malicious  sneer  to  the  minister 
who  called  him  to  account  for  this  ill-timed  dis- 
play of  magnanimity.  "  Would  to  Heaven  the  ene- 
my had  many  generals  such  as  he.    At  the  head  of 
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the  Swedish  army  he  will  be  of  more  service  to 
us  than  in  prison.  " 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  taking  of  Leignitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Schafgotsch,  who  remain- 
ed behind  in  Silesia  to  complete  the  subjection  of 
that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  pressed  Bres- 
lau, though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town  was  jealous 
of  its  privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.  Co- 
lonels lUo  and  Goetz  were  despatched  by  Wallen- 
stein  to  the  Warta,  to  penetrate  into  Pomerania, 
and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  actually 
obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Po- 
merania. While  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Duke  of  Pomerania  thus  trembled  for  their 
dominions.  Wallenstein  himself,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army,  burst  suddenly  into  Lusatia,  where 
he  took  Goerlitz  by  storm,  and  compelled  Bautzen 
to  surrender.  But  his  object  was  only  to  temfy 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  not  to  prosecute  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  obtained  ;  and  therefore,  even 
with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he  continued  his  ne- 
gociations  for  peace  with  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
but  with  no  better  success,  having  now  forfeited 
all  confidence  by  the  inconsistencies  of  his  con- 
duct. He  was  now  on  the  point  of  turning  his 
whole  force  in  earnest  against  the  unfortunate 
Saxons,  and  eftecting  his  object  by  force  of 
arms,  when  circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave 
that  quarter.  The  conquests  of  Duke  Bernard 
upon  the  Danube,  which  threatened  Austria  it- 
self with  immediate  danger,  pressingly  called  him 
into  Bavaria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Swedes  from  Silesia,  deprived  him  of  every  pretext 
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for  longer  resisting  the  Imperial  orders,  and  leaving 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  without  assistance.  He 
therefore  marched  with  the  main  army  towards 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his  retreat  delivered 
Upper  Saxony  for  ever  from  this  formidable  enemy. 
He  had  delayed  as  long  as  he  could  the  de- 
liverance of  Bavaria,  and  evaded  on  every  possible 
pretext  the  commands  of  the  Emperor.  He  had 
indeed,  after  repeated  entreaties  despatched  to 
Count  Altringer,  who  was  endeavouring  to  defend 
the  Lech  and  the  Danube  against  Horn  and  Ber- 
nard, a  reinforcement  of  some  regiments  from  Bo- 
hemia, but  under  the  express  condition  of  acting 
merely  on  the  defensive.  He  refen'ed  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied  to 
him  for  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  he  gave  out, 
had  received  from  him  an  unlimited  power  to  act ; 
he  secretly,  however,  tied  up  his  hands  by  the  se- 
verest injunctions,  and  even  threatened  him  with 
death  if  he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Ber- 
nard appeared  before  Ratisbon,  and  the  Emperor 
as  well  as  the  Elector  reiterated  more  pressingly 
their  requests  for  assistance,  he  pretended  he  was 
about  to  despatch  General  Gal  las  with  a  con- 
siderable army  to  the  Danube ;  but  this  too  was 
neglected,  and  Ratisbon,  Saubingen,  and  Cham, 
as  well  as  the  bishopric  of  Eiclistadt,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes.  When  at  last  he  could  no  lon- 
ger delay  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  Court,  he 
marched  as  slowly  as  possible  toward  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  where  he  invested  the  town  of  Cham, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  learn  that  tlie  Swedes  were  con- 
templating a  di\  ision  in  Bohemia,  by  way  of  Saxony, 
thaH  he  availed  himself  of  the  report,  as  a  pretext 
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for  immediately  retreating  into  Bohemia,  without 
effecting  any  thing  in  that  quarter.  Every  thing, 
he  pretended,  must  give  way  to  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  tlie 
Emperor;  and  therefore  he  remained  firmly  fixed 
in  Bohemia,  which  he  guarded  as  if  it  had  been  hia 
own  property.  The  Emperor  still  more  pressing- 
ly  reiterated  his  orders  to  him  to  march  towards 
the  Danube,  to  prevent  the^Duke  of  Weimar  from 
establishing  himself  in  this  dangerous  position  on 
the  frontiers  of  Austria.  Wallenstein,  however, 
thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  for  this 
yeai',  and  again  allowed  his  troops  to  take  up  their 
winter-quarters  in  this  exhausted  kingdom. 

This  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  con- 
tempt of  the  Imperial  orders,  and  this  obvious  ne- 
glect of  the  common  cause,  joined  to  his  equivocal 
conduct  towards  the  enemy,  must  at  last  have  con- 
vinced the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  those  unfavour- 
able reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke's  views,  which 
were  cun-ent  through  Germany.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  succeeded  in  giving  a  colour  to  his  criminal 
con-espondence  with  the  enemy,  and  persuading 
the  Emperor,  who  was  still  inclined  to  favour  him, 
that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret  conferences  was 
to  procure  a  peace  for  Germany.  But  impene- 
trable as  he  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  there 
was  enough  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  to  justify 
the  accusations  with  which  his  rivals  incessantly 
assailed  the  ear  of  the  Emperor.  In  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  tnith  or  falsehood  of  these  rumours, 
Ferdinand  had  at  various  times  sent  spies  into 
Wallenstein's  camp  ;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the 
precaution  to  commit  nothing  to  T\Titing,  they  re- 
turned with  nothing  but  conjectures.     But  when, 
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at  last,  the  minister  himself,  his  fonner  champion 
at  the  Court  (on  whose  estates  Wallenstein  had 
executed  his  system  of  oppression  as  well  as  on  the 
rest),  joined  his  enemies  ;  when  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia threatened,  in  case  of  his  further  delays,  to 
unite  with  the  Swedes  ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor insisted  on  his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  withdraw  the  subsidies  furaished  by 
his  Crown,  the  Emperor  found  himself  a  second 
time  compelled  to  remove  him  from  his  command. 

The  Wgorous  and  immediate  interference  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  army  soon  convinced  the  Duke 
that  he  considered  the  compact  with  him  as  at  an 
end,  and  that  his  dismissal  was  inevitable.  One 
of  his  inferior  generals  in  Austria,  whom  he  had 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Coui't,  received  the  commands  of  the  Em- 
peror himself  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
Wallenstein  himself  was  imperiously  ordered  to 
despatch  a  reinforcement  of  some  regiments  to 
join  the  Cardinal  Infant,  who  was  on  his  march, 
with  an  army  from  Italy.  All  these  preparations 
convinced  him  that  a  plan  was  finally  arranged  for 
disarming  him  by  degrees,  and  thus  ruining  him 
at  once,  when  he  had  been  rendered  weak  and 
defenceless. 

It  was  now  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  carry 
into  execution  those  plans  which  he  had  formerly 
contemplated  only  wdth  the  view  of  his  aggi'an- 
dizement.  He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  be- 
cause the  favourable  constellations  had  not  appear- 
ed ;  or,  as  he  used  to  say  to  his  friends  when  re- 
proving their  impatience,  because  the  time  was  not 
yet  come.  Even  now,  the  time  was  not  come ; 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  no  longer  al- 
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lowed  him  to  await  the  stairy  hour.  The  first 
step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  principal  leaders,  and  then  to  try  the  attach- 
ment of  the  anny,  which  lie  had  so  liberally  court- 
ed. Three  of  these  leaders,  Colonels  Kinsky, 
Terzky,  and  Illo,  had  long  been  in  his  secrets,  and 
the  two  first  were  united  to  his  interests  by  the 
ties  of  relationship.  Equal  ambition,  equal  ha- 
tred to  the  government,  and  the  hope  of  enormous 
rewards,  bound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to 
Wallenstein,  who  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
lowest  means,  in  older  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  adherents.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel  Illo 
to  solicit  the  title  of  Count  in  Vienna,  and  had 
promised  him  the  most  effectual  support  in  his  ap- 
plication. But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  minister 
to  refuse  bis  request,  as  it  would  occasion  similar 
claims  from  others,  whose  services  and  claims  were 
equal  to  his.  When  Illo  returned  to  the  army,  his 
first  question  to  him  was  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  ;  and  when  Illo  acquainted  him 
with  its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest 
complaints  against  the  Court,  "  Thus,  "  said  he, 
"  are  our  faithful  services  rewarded,  my  recom- 
mendation disregardefl,  and  your  merit  denied  so 
small  a  recompense  !  Who  would  longer  dedicate 
his  services  to  so  ungrateful  a  master  ?  Ko,  for 
my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of 
Austria."  Illo  coincided  with  him,  and  a  close 
alliance  was  cemented  between  them. 

But  the  secret  which  was  known  to  these  three 
confederates,  was   long  an   impenetr.tlile   mystery 
to   the  rest ;  and   the  confidence  which  Wallen- 
stein reposed  in  the  devotion  of  his  officers,  was 
p  2 
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founded  merely  on  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  tliera,  and  their  discontent  with  the  Court. 
But  this  vague  surmise  must  be  converted  into 
certamty  before  he  could  throw  aside  the  mask, 
or  venture  any  open  step  against  the  Emperor. 
Count  Piccolomini,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  unparalleled  braveiy  at  Lutzen,  was 
the  first  whose  fidelity  he  put  to  the  trial.  He 
had  attached  this  General  to  him  by  large  pre- 
sents, and  preferred  him  to  his  comrades,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  under  the  same  constellations 
with  himself.  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  impelled 
by  the  Emperor's  ingiatitude,  and  the  neai'  ap- 
proach of  his  own  danger,  he  had  determined  en- 
tirely to  abandon  the  paity  of  Austi'ia,  to  join  the 
enemy  with  the  best  part  of  his  army,  and  to 
maintain  the  war  against  the  House  of  Austria,  on 
all  sides  of  its  dominions,  till  he  had  extirpated  it 
by  the  roots.  He  had  principally  calculated  on 
the  assistance  of  Piccolomini  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  had  promised  him  beforehand  the 
gi'eatest  rewards.  When  the  latter,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  consternation  at  this  sudden  proposal, 
spoke  of  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  oppos- 
ed the  design.  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  feai's. 
"  In  such  enterprises, "'  he  maintained,  "  nothing 
was  difficult  but  the  commencement.  The  stars 
were  propitious  to  him,  the  opportunity  the  best 
that  could  be  wished  for,  and  something  must  al- 
ways be  trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was 
taken,  and,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  would 
try  the  hazard  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  " 
Piccolomini  took  care  not  to  excite  the  suspi- 
cions of  Wallenstein  by  too  long  an  opposition, 
and  yielded  with  apparent  conviction  to  the  force 
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of  his  reasoning.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
Duke,  that,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Count 
Terzky,  he  never  thought  of  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  this  man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  conirauni- 
cating  to  the  Court  at  Vienna  the  important  dis- 
covery he  had  made. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  important  step,  he, 
in  January  1634,  summoned  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army  to  Pilsen,  whither  he  had  mai'ched 
after  his  retreat  from  Bavaria.  The  latest  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  to  spare  his  hereditary  dominions 
in  his  winter-quarterings,  to  recover  Ratisbon  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  to  diminish  the  army,  by 
a  detachment  of  six  thousand  horse,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  were  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  justify  their  being  laid  before  the  assem- 
bled Council  of  War  ;  and  this  plausible  pretext 
served  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  the  assem- 
bly. Sweden  and  Saxony  received  invitations 
to  be  present,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  1  for  a  peace;  a  written  correspon- 
dence was  to  be  resorted  to  with  the  leaders 
of  more  distant  armies.  Twenty  of  the  com- 
manders thus  summoned  appeared ;  but  those 
whose  presence  was  most  important,  Gallas,  Col- 
loredo  and  Altringer,  were  absent.  The  Duke 
reiterated  his  summons  to  them,  while  he  conti- 
nued, in  expectation  of  their  speedy  ai'rival,  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs. 

It  was  no  light  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
about  to  embark  ;  in  thus  avowing  that  a  nobleman, 
proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honour,  could  be 
capable  of  the  most  shameful  treachery  ;  and  ap- 
pearing at  once,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  behold  in  him  tlie  glittering 
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image  of  the  tlirone,  the  judge  of  their  actions, 
and  the  supporter  of  the  laws,  as  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  shake  from  its  foun- 
dations a  legitimate  sovereignty,  fortified  by  time, 
and  consecrated  by  religion  and  the  laws,  to  dis- 
solve the  charm  of  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion, the  formidable  guardians  of  an  established 
throne,  and  forcibly  to  uproot  those  invincible 
feelings  of  duty,  which  plead  so  loudly  and  so 
powerfully  in  the  breast  of  the  subject  in  favour  of 
his  sovereign.  But,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
a  crown.  Wallenstein  observed  not  the  precipice 
that  yawned  beneath  his  feet ;  and,  too  fully  con- 
fident in  his  own  strength,  he,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  strong  and  daring  minds,  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficulties  that 
opposed  him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  army, 
partly  indiiferent,  and  partly  exasperated,  against 
the  court ;  an  army  accustomed  to  yield  a  blind 
submission  to  his  overruling  will,  to  tremble  be- 
fore him  as  their  legislator  and  judge,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  orders  with  awful  reverence,  as  the  man- 
dates of  fate.  In  the  extra.vagant  flatteries  which 
his  omnipotence  received,  in  the  bold  abuse  of  the 
court  in  which  a  licentious  soldiery  indulged,  and 
which  the  wild  license  of  the  camp  rendered  ex- 
cusable, he  thought  he  read  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  army ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  the  mo- 
narch's measures  were  censured,  convinced  him 
of  their  readiness  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  so  little  respected.  But  that  which  he 
had  so  much  underrated,  proved  to  be  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend ; 
those  feelings  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
were  the  rock  on  which  his  hopes  were  shattered. 
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Misled  by  the  extensive  influence  he  possessed 
over  these  lawless  bands,  he  ascribed  the  whole  to 
his  own  personal  gi-eatness,  without  distinguishing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himself,  and  how  much  to 
the  dignity  with  which  he  was  invested.  All 
trembled  before  him  while  he  exercised  a  legiti- 
mate authority,  while  obedience  to  him  was  a 
duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by 
the  majesty  of  the  throne.  Greatness^  however 
exercised,  may  excite  wonder  and  teiTor  ;  but  le- 
gal greatness  alone  can  extort  reverence  and  sub- 
mission :  and  of  this  decisive  advantage  he  de- 
prived himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  himself  a 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal  lUo  undertook  to  learn  the  sen- 
timents of  the  commanders,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  step  which  was  expected  of  them.  He 
began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orders  of  the 
court  to  the  general  and  the  army ;  and  by  the 
obnoxious  turn  he  gave  to  them,  he  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  assembly. 
After  this  well  chosen  introduction,  he  expatiated 
with  much  eloquence  upon  the  services  of  the 
army  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  had  been  usually  requited  by  the  Em- 
peror. "  Every  measure  at  court, "  he  maintain- 
ed, "  was  the  result  of  Spanish  influence ;  the  mi- 
nistry were  in  the  pay  of  Spain  ;  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  alone  had  hitherto  opposed  this  tyranny,  and 
had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from 
the  command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entii'ely, 
he  continued,  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
most  zealous  efforts ;  and,  until  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridge 
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his  power  in  the  field.  For  no  other  reapon  had 
the  command  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  but  that  this  prince,  aa  the 
ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led 
about  at  pleasure,  the  better  to  promote  the  Spa- 
nish power  in  Germany.  It  was  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  weakening  the  army,  that  the 
six  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the  Cardi- 
nal Infant ;  it  was  merely  for  the  pui-pose  of  ha- 
rassing it  by  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were 
now  called  on  to  imdertake  the  recovery  of  Ratis- 
bon.  Every  means  of  subsistence  was  rendered 
difficult  to  the  army,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the 
ministry  enriched  themselves  with  the  labours  of 
the  provinces,  and  wasted  the  money  intended  for 
the  troops.  The  general  must  confess  his  inabi- 
lity to  keep  his  engagements  to  the  army,  when 
thus  abandoned  by  the  Court.  For  all  the  services 
which,  for  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  rendered 
to  Austria  ;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  struggled  ;  for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own 
which  he  had  wasted  in  the  Imperial  service,  he 
was  to  be  requited  by  a  disgraceful  dismissal.  But 
he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to 
this ;  he  was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the 
command  before  it  should  be  wrested  from  his 
Irands  ;  and  this  was  the  object  of  his  present  com- 
munication to  the  officers.  It  was  now  for  them 
to  inquire,  whether  it  were  advisable  for  them  to 
lose  such  a  general.  It  was  now  time  for  them 
to  consider  who  was  to  refund  to  them  the  sums 
they  had  expended  in  the  Emperor's  service  ;  who 
was  now  to  secure  to  them  the  reward  of  their 
bravery,  when  he,  before  whose  eyes  it  was  exert- 
ed, had  vanished  from  the  scene.  " 
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A  general  cry  that  they  would  not  allow  their 
general  to.  leave  them,  interrupted  the  speaker. 
Four  of  the  principal  officers  were  deputed  to  lay 
before  him  the  wish  of  the  assembly,  and,  earnest- 
ly to  entreat,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  array. 
The  Duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.  This  conces- 
sion on  his  side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on 
theirs  ;  as  he  engaged  not  to  quit  the  service  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
manders, he  required  of  them  a  written  counter- 
promise  to  adhere  firmly  to  him,  neither  to  sepa- 
rate nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from 
him,  and  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  de- 
fence. Whoever  should  desert  this  confederacy, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and  treat- 
ed by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express 
clause  which  was  added,  "  As  long  as  Wallenstein 
shall  employ  the  army  for  the  Emperor  s  service" 
seemed  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
none  of  the  assembled  commanders  hesitated  at 
once  to  grant  a  request  apparently  so  innocent  and 
80  reasonable. 

The  reading  of  this  document  took  place  imme- 
diately before  an  entertainment,  which  Field-lMar- 
shal  lUo  had  ordered  expressly  with  that  view ; 
the  signing  was  to  take  place  when  they  rose  from 
table.  The  host  did  his  utmost  to  darken  the  in- 
tellects of  his  guests  by  strong  potations ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  that  he  produ- 
ced the  paper  for  signature.  Most  of  them  wrote 
their  names  without  knowing  what  they  were  sub- 
Bcribing  ;  a  few  only  more  curious  or  more  dis- 
trustful read  the  paper  over  again,  and  discovered, 
to  their  astonishment,  that  the  clause,  "  as  long  a« 
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Wallenstein  shall  employ  the  army  for  the  Empe- 
ror's service,"  was  omitted.  Illo  had,  in  fact,  dex- 
terously contiived  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  first 
copy,  another,  in  which  this  clause  was  wanting. 
The  trick  was  now  evident,  and  many  hesitated  to 
sign  the  writing.  Piccolomini  who  had  seen 
through  the  whole  device,  and  had  been  present 
at  this  scene,  merely  with  the  view  of  giving  in- 
formation of  the  whole  to  the  Court,  forgot  him- 
self so  far  in  his  cups,  as  to  drink  the  Emperor's 
health.  But  Count  Terzky  now  rose  and  declar- 
ed, that  all  were  peijured  villains  who  should  re- 
tract their  promise.  His  menaces,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  inevitable  delay  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  by  longer  delay,  the  example  of  the  rest 
and  Illo's  rhetoric,  at  last  overcame  their  scruples, 
and  the  paper  was  signed  by  all  without  exception. 
Wallenstein  had  now  effected  his  purpose,  but 
the  unexpected  resistance  he  had  met  with  from 
the  commanders,  roused  him  at  once  fi"om  the  il- 
lusion in  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged.  Besides, 
most  of  the  names  were  so  illegibly  scrawled,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  some  deceit 
was  intended.  But  instead  of  being  recalled  to 
his  recollection  by  this  warning,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  injured  pride  in  complaints  and  reproaches. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  the  commanders  the  next 
day,  and  undertook,  personally,  to  confirm  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  agreement,  which  Illo  had  sub' 
mitted  to  them  the  day  before.  After  pouring  out 
the  bitterest  reproaches  and  abuse  against  the 
Court,  he  reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  the  day  before,  and  declared,  that 
this  discovery  would  induce  him  to  retract  his  pro- 
mise.    The  generals  withdrew  in  silence  and  con- 
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fusion  ;  but  after  a  short  consultation  in  tlie  anti- 
chamber,  they  returned  to  apologize  for  their  late 
conduct,  and  offered  to  sign  the  agreement  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  obtain  a  similar 
assurance  from  the  absent  generals,  or,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  seize  their  persons.  Wallenstein  re- 
newed his  invitation  to  them,  and  urged  them  to 
hasten  their  arrival.  But  the  rumour  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Pilsen  reached  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  soon  stopped  their  further  progress. 
Altringer  remained  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Frauen- 
berg, on  pretence  of  sickness.  Gallas  made  his 
appearance,  but  only  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and 
in  order,  more  completely,  to  afford  the  Emperor 
information  as  to  the  approaching  danger.  Tiie 
intelligence  which  he  and  Piccolomini  gave,  at 
once  converted  the  suspicions  of  the  Court  into  an 
alarming  certainty.  Similar  disclosures  which  were 
at  the  same  time  made  from  other  quarters,  left  no 
room  for  farther  doubt ;  and  the  sudden  change  of 
commanders  which  took  place  in  Austria  and  Si- 
lesia, appeared  to  be  the  prelude  to  some  enter- 
prise of  the  deepest  importance.  A  danger  so 
pressing  required  a  remedy  not  less  immediate  ; 
but  the  Court  were  unwilling  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till  the  regular  forms 
of  justice  were  complied  with.  Secret  instructions 
were  therefore  issued  to  the  principal  officers, 
whose  fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  to  seize  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  with  his  two  associates,  Illo  and 
Terzky,  in  any  way,  and  keep  them  in  close  con- 
finement till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard,  and  of  answering  for  their  conduct  ; 
but  if  this  could  not  be  accomplished  quietly,  the 
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public  danger  required  tbat  they  should  be  taken 
dead  or  alive.  General  Gallas,  at  the  same  time, 
received  a  commission,  directing  these  orders  of  the 
Emperor  to  be  commimicated  to  the  colonels  and  of- 
ficers, and  by  which  the  army  was  released  from  its 
obedience  to  the  traitor,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gallas,  till  a  new  generalissimo  could  be  ap- 
pointed. To  recall  to  their  allegiance  those  who  had 
been  seduced,  and  to  avoid  driving  the  guilty  to 
despair,  a  general  anmesty  was  proclaimed,  in  re- 
gard to  all  offences  against  the  Imperial  majesty, 
which  had  taken  place  at  Pilsen, 

General  Gallas  was  not  pleased  with  the  ho- 
nour which  was  done  him.  At  Pilsen  he  found 
liimself  under  the  observation  of  the  person  whose 
fate  he  was  to  decide ;  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions. If  Wallenstein  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  commission,  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
effects  of  his  vengeance  and  despah-.  But  if  it 
was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  mere  depositaiy  of 
such  a  commission,  how  much  more  dangerous 
would  be  its  execution  ?  The  sentiments  of  the 
generals  could  not  be  relied  on ;  and  it  was  at 
least  doubtful  whether,  after  the  step  they  had 
taken,  they  would  be  inclined  to  tnast  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  Court,  and  at  once  to  abandon 
the  brilliant  hopes  they  had  formed,  from  the  en- 
terprise of  Wallenstein.  How  dangerous  too, 
the  attempt  to  lay  bands  upon  the  person  of  a 
man  who,  till  now,  had  been  considered  invio- 
lable ;  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  the  deep- 
est reverence,  through  the  habitual  exercise  of 
power,  and  an  obedience,  which  had  acquired 
the   force   of   custom  ;    w  ho   was   invested    with 
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every  attribute  of  outwai'd  majesty  and  inward 
greatness  ;  whose  very  aspect  inspired  terror,  and 
whose  nod  was  the  signal  of  life  and  death  !  To 
seize  such  a  man  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the 
midst  of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  suiTound- 
ed,  and  in  a  city  apparently  devoted  to  him ; 
to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and  habitual  ve- 
neration into  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  of  contempt, 
was  a  task  calculated  to  shake  even  the  courage  of 
the  bravest.  Fear  and  veneration  for  their  gene- 
ral were  now  so  deeply  engraven  in  tlie  breasts  of 
the  soldiers,  that  even  the  atrocious  crime  of  high 
treason  could  not  eradicate  these  sentiments. 

Gallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing 
his  commission  under  the  eyes  of  the  Duke;  and 
his  most  anxious  wish  was,  to  have  an  interview 
with  Gallas,  before  venturing  on  its  execution. 
The  long  delay  of  the  latter  was  already  beginning 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Duke  ;  and  Gallas 
now  offered  to  repair  in  person  to  Frauenberg, 
and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his  relation,  to  return 
with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased  with  this 
proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even  lent  him  his  own 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  without  de- 
lay, leaving  to  Count  Piccolomini  the  task  of 
watching  the  motions  of  Wallenstein.  He  lost 
no  time  in  making  use  of  the  Imperial  patent 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops 
he  found  more  favourable  than  he  had  expected. 
Instead  of  bringing  back  his  friend  with  him,  he 
despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the  Emperor 
against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himself  re- 
paired to  Upper  Austria,  which  was  then  threaten- 
ed by  the  dangerous  approach  of  Duke  Bernard. 
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In  Bohemia  the  towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor 
were  again  taken  possession  of  for  the  Emperor, 
and  every  preparation  made  to  oppose  with  energy 
tlie  designs  of  tiie  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return, 
Piccolomini  ventured  to  put  the  credulity  of  the 
Duke  once  more  to  the  test.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  ^^'allenstein 
a  second  time  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached. 
This  inconceivable  blindness  is  only  explicable  as 
the  result  of  his  pride,  which  now  recalled  the  o- 
pinion  it  had  once  formed  of  an  individual,  and 
would  not  admit,  even  to  itself,  the  possibility  of 
eiTor.  He  conveyed  Count  Piccolomini  in  his 
own  caniage  to  Lintz,  Avhere  the  latter  imme- 
diately followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  farther.  He  had  promised  the  Duke 
to  return.  He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  liead 
of  an  army,  to  sm-prise  the  Duke  in  Pilsen.  An- 
other army  hastened  under  General  Suys,  to 
Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  allegiance,  and 
defend  it  against  an  attack  of  the  rebels.  Gallas, 
at  the  same  time,  announced  himself  to  the  dift'er- 
ent  Imperial  aimies  as  the  sole  commander,  fi'om 
whom  they  were  henceforth  to  receive  orders. 
Placai'ds  were  circulated  through  all  the  Imperial 
camps,  denouncing  the  Duke  and  his  four  confi- 
dents, and  releasing  the  troops  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  him. 

The  example  whicli  had  been  given  at  Lintz, 
was  universally  followed  ;  the  designs  of  the  trai- 
tor were  condemned,  and  lie  was  forsaken  by  all 
the  armies.  At  last,  when  even  Piccolomi- 
ni returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
lenstein's   eyes,  and   he   awoke   in    consternation 
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from  his  dream.  Yet  he  still  continued  to  believe 
in  the  tioith  of  astrology,  and  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  army.  Immediately  after  the  intelligence  of 
Piccolomiui's  defection,  he  issued  orders,  that  in 
future  no  commands  should  be  obeyed,  which 
did  not  proceed  directly  from  himself,  or  from 
Terzky  or  lUo.  He  prepared,  in  all  haste,  to 
advance  upon  Prague,  where  he  intended  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  to  declare  against 
the  Emperor.  All  the  troops  were  to  assemble 
before  Prague,  and  from  thence  to  pour  down 
with  rapidity  upon  Austria.  Duke  Bernard,  who 
had  entered  upon  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  Duke,  with  the  Swedish 
troops,  and  to  effect  a  diversion  upon  the 
Danube.  | 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards 
Prague  ;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  cavalry  pre- 
vented the  Duke  from  following  him  with  the 
regiments  who  still  adhered  to  him.  But  when 
he  awaited,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation, 
intelligence  from  Prague,  he  suddenly  received 
infoiTTiation  of  the  loss  of  that  town,  the  defection 
of  his  generals,  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the 
discovery  of  his  whole  plot,  and  the  rapid  advance 
of  Piccolomini,  who  had  vowed  his  destruction. 
Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all  his  projects  been 
blasted — all  his  hopes  anniliilated.  He  stood 
alone,  abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
benefactor,  betrayed  by  all  on  whom  he  had  de- 
pended ;  but  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
great  minds  prove  their  strength.  Though  dis- 
appointed in  all  his  expectations,  he  abandoned 
none  of  his  designs  ;  he  gave  up  notliing  for  lost, 
Q  2 
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BO  long  aa  he  himself  suiTived.  The  time  wa« 
now  come  when  he  absolutely  required  that  as- 
sistance, which  he  so  often  solicited  from  the 
Swedes  and  the  Saxons,  and  when  all  doubts  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  purposes  must  be  dispelled ;  and 
now,  when  Oxenstiem  and  Arnheim  perceived 
the  reality  of  his  intentions,  and  were  aware  of  his 
necessities,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  öfter 
him  their  protection.  The  Duke  Francis  Albert 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg  was  to  join  him  with  4000 
troops  from  Saxony ;  and  Duke  Bernaid,  and 
the  Palatine  Christian  of  Birkenfeld,  with  6000 
from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Pilsen,  with  Terzky's  regiment, 
and  the  few  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to 
be,  faithful  to  him,  and  hastened  to  Egra,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  to  facilitate  his  junc- 
tion with  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  sentence  which  proclaimed  him  a 
public  enemy  and  traitor ;  this  thunder-stroke  a- 
waited  him  at  Egra.  He  still  calculated  upon  the 
army  which  General  Schafgotsch  was  preparing  for 
him  in  Silesia,  and  still  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that  many  even  of  those  who  had  abandon- 
ed him,  would  return  with  the  first  dawning  pro- 
spect of  success.  Even  on  his  flight  to  Egra  (so 
little  humility  had  he  learned  from  melancholy  ex- 
perience) he  was  still  occupied  with  the  gigantic 
project  of  dethroning  the  Emperor.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  one  of  liis  suite  asked 
leave  to  offer  him  his  advice.  "  Under  the  Em- 
peror, "  said  he,  "  your  Highness  is  a  great  and 
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respected  noble ;  if  you  join  the  enemy,  you 
are  at  best  but  a  precarious  King.  It  is  unwise 
to  exchange  certainty  for  uncertainty.  The  ene- 
my will  avail  themselves  of  your  personal  influ- 
ence while  the  opportunity  is  favourable  ;  but  you 
will  ever  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  they  will 
constantly  be  apprehensive  tliat  you  may  treat 
them  as  you  have  done  the  Emperor.  Retm'n, 
then,  to  your  allegiance,  while  there  is  yet  time. " 
— "  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Wallen- 
Btein,  inteiTupting  him  :  "  You  have  40,000  men 
at  arms,  rejoined  he,  (alluding  to  the  coinage  of  the 
time,  which  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an 
armed  man),  take  them  with  you  :  travel  straight 
to  the  Imperial  Court :  tliere  declare  that  all  the 
steps  you  have  liitherto  taken  were  merely  with 
the  view  of  putting  the  fidelity  of  the  Emperor's 
servants  to  the  test,  and  of  distinguishing  the  loyal 
from  the  suspicious  ;  and  since  most  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  revolt,  say  you  are  come  to  warn 
his  Imperial  Majesty  against  these  dangerous  men 
Thus  you  will  make  your  enemies  appear  as  trait- 
ors, while  they  were  labouring  to  represent  you  in 
the  same  light.  At  the  Imperial  Court,  your 
40,000  ducats  will  assure  your  welcome,  and 
Eriedland  will  be  restored  to  all  his  former  favour. ' 
— "  The  proposal  is  good,"  said  Wallenstein,  after 
a  pause, — "  but  let  the  devil  trust  to  it.  " 

While  the  Duke,  in  his  retirement  in  Egra,  was 
actively  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  ene- 
my, consulting  the  stars,  and  indulging  in  new 
hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  a  period  to 
his  existence  was  unsheathed  almost  under  his  very 
eyes.  The  Imperial  proscription  wliich  proclaim- 
ed him  an  outlaw,  had  produced  its  effect ;  ami 
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fate  ordaiued  that  ingratitude  should  be  repaid 
witli  ingratitude.  Among  his  officers,  Wallenstein 
had  particularly  distinguished  one  Leslie,  an  Irish- 
man, and  had  made  his  fortune.  This  was  the 
man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  price  of 
blood.  No  sooner  had  he  reache'l  Egra,  in  the 
suite  of  the  Duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  town.  Colonel  Buttler,  *  and  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Protestant  Scotch- 
men, the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Duke,  which 
the  latter  had  been  incautious  enough  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  dming  the  journey.  He  had  met  with 
two  men  suited  to  his  puiposes.  They  were  called 
on  to  choose  between  treason  and  duty,  between 
theh"  legitimate  sovereign  and  a  fugitive  and  for- 
saken rebel ;  and  though  the  latter  was  their  com- 
mon benefactor,  the  choice  could  not  remain  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  Theii-  allegiance  was  firmly 
and  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
allegiance  called  for  the  most  rapid  measures  a- 
gainst  the  public  enemy.  The  opportunity  was 
favourable  ;  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  have  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hand  of  vengeance.  But  not 
to  interfere  with  the  province  of  justice,  they  re- 
solved to  deliver  up  their  victim  alive ;  and  they 
parted  with  the  bold  design  of  taking  then-  gene- 
ral prisoner.  This  dark  plot  was  buiied  in  the 
deepest  silence  ;  and  Wallenstein,  fai'  from  suspect- 
ing his  impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the 
garrison  of  Egra  he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most 
faithful  adherents. 

•  Schiller  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point.     Leslie  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  Buttler  an  Irishman. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  the  Impe- 
rial proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and 
which  had  heen  published  in  all  the  camps.  He 
now,  For  the  first  time,  became  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  impossibility  of  imy  return  to  his  allegiance, 
his  present  fearful  and  forlorn  condition,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  joining  the  enemy  in  earnest. 
He  imparted  to  Leslie  the  anguish  of  his  mind  ; 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation  drew  from  him 
his  last  remaining  secret.  He  disclosed  to  this 
ofHcer  his  resolution  of  delivering  up  Egra  and 
Ellenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Pa- 
latine of  Birkenfeld,  and  acquainted  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  near  approadi  of  Duke  Ber- 
nard, of  whose  arrival  he  expected  to  be  inft)rmed 
by  a  messenger  that  very  night.  This  disclosure, 
which  Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the 
conspirators,  altered  their  first  resolution.  The 
urgency  of  the  danger  no  longer  admitted  of  any 
delay.  Egra  might  in  an  instant  be  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  might  liberate 
their  prisoner.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  this  mis- 
fortune, they  resolved  to  assassinate  him  and  his 
associates  the  next  night. 

In  order  that  this  design  might  be  executed 
with  less  noise,  the  act  was  to  be  perpetrated  at 
an  entertainment  which  Colonel  Buttler  was  to 
give  in  the  Castle  of  Egra.  All  the  guests  ap- 
peared except  Wallenstein,  who  was  too  much 
agitated  to  enjoy  company,  and  sent  an  apology. 
With  regard  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
change  their  plan  ;  but  against  the  others  they  re- 
solved to  carry  their  design  into  execution.  The 
ihre«  Colonel*  Illo,  Terzkv,  and  William  Kinskv, 
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»ame  in  with  careless  confidence,  and  with  them 
Captain  Neumann,  an  officei-  of  ability,  of  whose 
«dvice  Terzky  used  to  avail  himself  in  any  affair 
•f  intricacy.  Previous  to  their  amval,  the  most 
trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to  whom  the  plot 
had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Castle,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded, 
and  six  of  Buttler's  dragoons  concealed  in  a  cham- 
ber near  the  banquet-room,  who  were  to  rush  out 
»n  a  concerted  signal  and  put  the  traitors  to  death. 
Without  suspecting  tlie  danger  that  impended  over 
them,  the  guests  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein's  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  an  Imperial  servant, 
but  as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  wine  opened  their 
hearts,  and  Illo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in 
three  days  an  army  would  arrive  such  as  Wallen- 
stein had  never  yet  commanded.  "  Yes, "  cried 
Neumami,  "  and  then  he  hopes  to  bathe  his  hands 
in  Austrian  blood. "  During  this  conversation  the 
dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  con- 
certed signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges,  while  he 
himself  took  the  keys  of  the  doors.  The  hail  was 
instantly  filled  with  armed  men,  who  with  the  un- 
expected cry  of  "  Long  live  Ferdinand  !  "  placed 
themselves  behind  the  chairs  of  the  destined  vic- 
tims. All  sprang  up  from  table  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  their  fate.  Kiusky  and  Terzky  were  kill- 
ed upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put  them- 
selves upon  their  guard.  Neumann  contrived,  during 
the  confusion  in  the  hall,  to  escape  into  the  court, 
where,  however,  he  was  recognised  and  cut  down 
by  the  guards.  lUo  alone  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  defend  himself.  He  placed  his  back  a- 
gainst  a  window,  from  whence  he  uttered  the  bit- 
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terest  reproaclies  against  Gordon,  and  cballenged 
him  to  fight  him  fairly  and  honourably.  After  a 
most  gallant  resistance,  in  which  he  killed  two  of 
his  assailants,  he  fell  to  tlie  ground,  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  pierced  by  ten  wounds.  No 
sooner  was  the  deed  done,  than  Leslie  hastened 
into  the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  guards 
at  the  Castle-gate,  seeing  him  running  and  out  of 
breath,  and  believing  he  was  one  of  the  party  of 
the  rebels,  fired  tiieir  muskets  after  him,  but  with- 
out effect.  The  firing,  liouever,  aroused  the  guards 
within  the  town,  and  nothing  but  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  Leslie  would  have  been  sufficient  to  calm 
the  tumult.  He  now  hastily  disclosed  to  them  the 
whole  circumstances  of  AVallenstein's  conspiracy, 
the  measmes  which  were  already  taken  to  prevent 
it,  the  fate  of  the  four  rebels,  as  well  as  that  which 
awaited  their  principal.  Finding  them  disposed 
to  second  his  views,  he  again  exacted  from  them 
an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  live 
and  die  for  the  good  cause.  A  hundred  of  Butt- 
ler's  dragoons  from  the  Castle  were  sent  into  the 
town  to  traverse  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult.  All 
the  gates  of  Egra  were  at  the  same  time  taken 
possession  of,  and  every  avenue  to  Wallenstein's 
residence,  which  was  adjoining  to  the  market- 
place, guai^led  by  a  numerous  and  faitjiful  detach- 
ment, sufficient  to  prevent  either  his  escape  or  his 
receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  final  execution  of 
the  deed,  a  long  conference  was  held  among  the 
conspirators  in  the  Castle,  whether  they  should  ac- 
tually put  him  to  death,  or  content  themselves 
with  ujaking  him  prisoner.    Covered  as  they  wer 
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with  the  blood  of  his  associates,  even  these  rude 
hearts  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  taking  away  so  il- 
lustrious a  life.  They  had  seen  him  their  leader 
in  battle,  in  the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  surround- 
ed by  his  victorious  army,  clothed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  military  greatness,  and  tlie  awe  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  again  seized 
upon  their  minds.  But  this  transitory  emotion 
was  soon  effaced  by  the  recollection  of  the  imme- 
diate danger.  They  remembered  the  threats  which 
Neumann  and  Illo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the 
near  approach  of  the  formidable  aimy  of  the 
Swedes  and  the  Saxons,  and  saw  that  their  only 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  traitor.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their 
first  resolution,  and  Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  already  been  retained  for  that  mur- 
derous purpose,  received  the  bloody  order. 

While  the  three  conspirators  were  thus  decid- 
ing upon  his  fate  in  the  castle  of  Egra,  Wallen- 
stein was  employed  with  Seni,  in  endeavouring  to 
read  his  destiny  in  the  stars.  "  The  danger  is  not 
yet  over, "  said  the  astrologer  with  prt)phetic 
spirit.  "  It  is,  "  replied  the  Duke,  whose  impe- 
tuous will  strove  even  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven.  "  But  it  stands  written  in  the 
stars,  that  thou  thyself  shalt  soon  be  thrown  into 
prison. "  The  astrologer  liad  taken  his  leave,  and 
Wallenstein  had  retired  to  bed,  when  Captain 
Deveroux  appeared  before  his  residence  with  six 
halberdiers,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by  the 
guai"d,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  him  visit  the 
general  at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him  upon 
the  stair,  and  attempted  to  give  the  alarm,  wa« 
run  through  tha  body  with  a  pike.     In  the   anti- 
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chamber,  the  assassins  met  a  servant,  wlio  had 
just  come  out  of  the  sleeping-room  of  his  master, 
and  liad  taken  the  key  with  him.  Laying  his 
finger  upon  liis  mouth,  the  terrified  servant  made 
signs  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was 
asleep.  "  Friend, "  cried  Deveroux,  "  it  is  time 
to  awake  him  ;  "  and  with  these  words  he  rushed 
against  the  door,  which  was  bolted  from  within, 
and  burst  it  open  with  a  blow  of  his  foot. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep 
by  the  report  of  a  musket  which  went  off,  and  had 
spining  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At  this 
moment  he  heard,  from  the  windows  of  the  ad- 
joining building,  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky,  who  had  just  been 
informed  of  the  violent  death  of  their  husjjands. 
Ere  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  shock  of 
these  events,  Dtneroux,  with  the  assassins,  was  in 
his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his  shirt,  as  he 
had  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  was  leaning  on  a  table 
near  the  window.  "  Art  thou  tlie  villain,  "  cried 
Deveroux  to  him,  "  who  intends  to  lead  over  the 
Emperor's  trooj)s  to  the  eneniy,  and  to  dethrone 
his  Majesty  •  No  a-  thou  must  die  !  "  He  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  expecting  an  answer ; 
but  rage  and  astonishment  had  silenced  W'allen- 
8tein.  Throwing  his  arms  open,  he  received  fuli 
in  his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  hallterts,  and 
fell,  bathed  in  his  blood,  without  uttering  a  groan. 

Next  day  an  express  anived  from  the  Duke 
of  Lauenburg,  announcing  the  approach  of  this 
Prince-  The  person  of  the  ambassador  was  se- 
cured, and  another  servant  in  Wallenstein's  livery, 
despatched  to  the  Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  Egra. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Francis  Albert  de- 
livered liimsclf  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  already  on  his  march 
towards  Egra,  had  nearly  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
but  he  fortunately  learned  the  death  of  Wallen- 
stein in  time  enough  to  secure  himself  by  a  re- 
treat. Ferdinand  shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his 
general,  and  ordered  three  thousand  masses  to  be 
performed  for  his  soul  at  "S^ienna  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  forget  to  reward  his  assassins  with 
gold  chains,  chamberlains  keys,  dignities  and  estates. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  did  Wallenstein  termi- 
nate his  active  and  extraordinary  life,  owing  to 
ambition  both  his  rise  and  his  fall  ;  even  amidst  all 
his  failings,  a  great  and  an  admirable  character,  in- 
capable of  being  surpassed,  had  he  confined  him- 
self within  due  bounds.  The  virtues  of  the  ruler 
and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  firmness,  and 
courage,  stand  out  with  colossal  magnitude  in  his 
character;  but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the 
man,  which  adorn  the  hero,  and  obtain  for  the  ru- 
ler the  love  of  his  subjects.  TeiTor  was  the  talis- 
man with  which  he  worked  :  excessive  in  his  pu- 
nishments as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep 
the  zeal  of  his  followers  constantly  on  the  stretch, 
and  he  exacted  from  his  soldiers  an  unhesitating 
obedience,  such  as  no  general  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times  could  boast  of.  Submission  to  his  will 
was  to  him  more  valuable  than  bravery  ;  for  the 
latter  was  valuable  to  the  mere  soldier,  but  the 
former  to  the  general.  He  kept  the  submission  of 
his  troops  in  constant  practice  by  capricious  or- 
ders, and  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  his  will 
even  in  trifles  with  profusion  ;  because  he  looked 
rather  to  the  act  of  obedience  itself,  than  the  sub- 
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ject  on  which  it  was  to  be  exerted.  He  ouce  is- 
sued an  order,  that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be 
worn  in  the  army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner 
heard  the  order,  than  he  pulled  off  his  gold-em- 
broidered sash,  and  trampled  it  under  foot ;  Wal- 
lenstein, on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  upon  the 
spot.  His  comprehensive  glance  was  always  di- 
rected to  the  whole,  and  with  all  this  appearance 
of  caprice,  he  never  loot  sight  of  his  main  object. 
The  robberies  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  a 
friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  orders 
against  marauders  ;  and  all  who  were  detected  in  a 
theft,  were  threatened  with  the  halter.  It  hap- 
pened that  Wallenstein  himself  met  a  soldier  upon 
the  field,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  apprehended 
without  trial  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
with  his  usual  stern  order  of  "  Hang  the  fellow,  " 
against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed,  condemn- 
ed him  to  the  gallows.  The  soldier  pleaded  and 
maintained  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence had  gone  forth.  "  Hang  then  innocent,  " 
cried  the  inhuman  Wallenstein,"  the  guilty  will  have 
then'more  reason  to  tremble.  "  Preparations  were  al- 
ready making  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution,  when 
the  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without  re- 
venge. He  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he 
could  execute  his  design.  "  Now,  let  him  go, " 
said  the  Duke,  "  this  will  excite  sufficient  terror.  " 
His  munificence  was  supported  by  immense  re- 
venues, which  were  valued  at  three  millions  of 
florins  yearly,  without  reckoning  the  enormous 
sums  which  he   received  by  contributions.     His 
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freedom  of  thought,  and  clear  understanding,  rais- 
ed him  above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  age  ; 
and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system,  and  beheld  in  the  Pope  no- 
thing but  a  Roman  Bishop. 

But  as,  since  the  days  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  come  to  a  fortunate  end  who 
has  quarrelled  with  the  Church,  Wallenstein  was 
also  destined  to  augment  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims. Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he  lost  at 
Ratisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra 
his  life  ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  his  honourable  name 
and  reputation  with  posterity. 

For  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  no  impartial  hand,  and  that  the 
treachery  of  the  Duke,  and  his  designs  upon  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  rest  not  so  much  upon  proof, 
as  upon  probability  and  suspicion.  No  documents 
Jiave  yet  been  fountl,  which  disclose  with  historical 
certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ;  and 
among  all  the  actions  which  are  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  is  not  lecon- 
cileable  with  the  supposition  of  innocence.  Many 
of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing 
but  the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace ; 
most  of  the  others  are  explained  and  justified  by 
the  well-founded  distrust  he  entertained  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  excusable  wish  of  maintaining 
his  own  importance.  His  conduct  towards  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  bears  the  impress  of 
an  unworthy  feeling  of  revenge  ;  but  none  of  his 
actions  perhaps,  justify  us  in  holding  that  his  trea» 
son  is  proved.     If  necessity  and   despair  at  last 
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drove  liirn  to  merit  the  sentence  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  him  while  innocent,  his  ulti- 
mate conduct  cannot  justify  that  sentence  ;  he  was 
not  punished  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  be- 
came a  rebel  because  he  was  unjustly  condemned. 
It  was  a  misfortune  for  him  while  alive  that  he 
made  a  victorious  party  his  enemy,  and  still  more 
unfortunate  for  him  when  dead,  that  the  same 
party  survived  to  wiite  his  history. 
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Wallenstein's  death  made  a  new  generalissimo 
necessary ;  and  tlie  Emperor,  yielding  at  lajst  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  Spaniards,  conferred  that  rank 
upon  his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary.  Un- 
der him  Count  Gallas  commanded,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  General,  while  the  Prince  gave  to 
this  post  nothing  but  the  support  of  his  name  and 
his  dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  as- 
sembled under  Ferdinand's  colours ;  auxiliary 
troops  were  brought  up  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infant  advanced  from 
Italy  with  10,000  men,  to  reinforce  his  army.  In 
order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Danube,  the 
new  general  undertook  the  enterprise  in  which 
his  predecessor  had  failed,   the  siege  of  Ratisbon. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  pe- 
netrated into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  the  town  ;  Ferdinand  pres- 
sed the  siege  with  vigour,  and  the  city,  after  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered.  Donau- 
werth  soon  afterwards  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested.  The 
loss  of  so  many  cities  of  the  empire  was  the  more 
severely  felt  by  the  Swedish  party;  because-  as  the 
friendship  of  these  towns  had  so  decisively  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their  arms,  any  appear- 
ance of  indifference  to  their  fate  would  have  been 
the  less  excusable.  It  would  have  loaded  them 
with  indelible  disgrace  liad  they  abandoned  their 
confederates  in  time  of  need,  and  abandoned  them 
to  the  revenge  of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Mo- 
ved by  these  considerations,  the  Swedish  army, 
under  the  command  of  Horn,  and  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar, advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  battle,  to  relieve  that  town. 

The  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  the 
enemy's  force  was  considerably  superior  to  that  of 
the  Swedes.  There  was  also  this  additional  rea- 
son for  avoiding  a  battle  at  present,  that  the  ene- 
my's force  was  likely  soon  to  separate  ;  the  Italian 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  meantime  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  so  as 
to  cover  Nordlingen,  and  cut  oft"  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies. AH  these  grounds  were  stated  by  Gustavus 
Horn  in  the  Swedish  council  of  war;  but  his  re- 
monstrances made  no  impression  upon  minds, 
which,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success, 
mistook  the  suggestions  of  prudence  for  the  voice 
of  timidity.  Borne  down  by  the  superior  influence 
of  Duke  Bernard,  Gustavus  Horn  ^vas  unwillingly 
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compelled  to  risk  a  contest,  the  unfavourable  issue 
of  which  a  foreboding  presentiment  seemed  to 
announce  to  him.  The  whole  fate  of  the  battle 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  an  eminence 
whicli  commanded  the  Impenal  camp.  The  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  it  during  the  night 
failed,  as  the  tedious  operation  of  transporting  the 
artillery  through  woods  and  hollow  ways  delayed 
the  march  of  the  troops.  On  reaching  it  about 
midnight,  the  enemy  were  found  in  possession  of 
the  heights,  which  were  defended  by  strong  bat- 
teries. They  waited  therefore  for  day-break,  to 
commence  the  storm.  The  impetuous  bravery  of 
the  Swedes  penetrated  through  every  obstacle ; 
the  enti'enchments,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each  of  the 
brigades  which  were  sent  against  them ;  but  as 
both  entered  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  sides, 
they  met  and  confused  each  other.  At  this  un- 
fortunate moment  it  happened  that  a  barrel  of 
powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest  disorder 
among  the  Swedes.  The  Imperial  cavalry  broke 
in  upon  the  scattered  ranks,  and  the  flight  became 
general.  No  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  ge- 
neral could  induce  the  fugitives  to  renew  the  at- 
tack. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  this 
important  post,  to  detach  fresh  troops  to  this  posi- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime  some  Spanish  regi- 
ments had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  caiTy  it  was  baffled  by  the  heroic  bravery 
of  these  troops.  One  of  the  Duke's  regiments, 
which  had  been  sent  against  it,  advanced  several 
times  to  the  attack,  and  was  as  often  repulsed, 
rhe  disadvantage  of  not  occupying  this  post  in 
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time,  was  soon  perceived.    The  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  from  the  heights  caused  such  slaughter  in 
the  adjacent  wing  of  the    Swedes,  that  Gustavus 
Horn  who  commanded   it,  was   compelled  to  re- 
treat.    Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  himself  driven  into  the  plain,  where  his  flying 
cavalry  threw  the  troops  of  Horn  into   confusion, 
till  the  defeat  and  flight  became  universal.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners.    More   than    12,000   men   fell    upon  the 
field  of  battle  ;  80  cannon,  about  4000  waggons, 
and  300  standards  and  colours  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists.     Gustavus  Horn  himself,  with 
three  other  generals,  Avere  taken  prisoners.    Duke 
Bemard  with   difficulty   saved   some   feeble  rem- 
nants of  his  army,  who  rejoined  him  at  Frankfort. 
The    defeat    at   Nordlingen  cost  the    Swedish 
Chancellor    the    second    sleepless    night    he    had 
passed   in  Germany.     The   consequences  of  tliis 
disaster    were    terrible.     The    Swedes  had    now 
lost  their  superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  the 
confi<lence  of  their  confederates,  for  which  they 
were  indebted  solely  to  their  previous  military  suc- 
cess.     A  dangerous  division  threatened  the  whole 
Pi'otestant   Unicm   with   destruction.      Consterna- 
tion  and   terror   seized   upon   the    whole    party  ; 
while   the  Catholics  arose  with   exulting  triumph 
from  the   humiliation   into  which  they  had   fallen. 
Swabia  and   the  adjacent  Circles  experienced  the 
first  consequences    of  the    defeat   of  Nordlingen  ; 
and  Wirtemberg,    in    particular,  was  overrun  by 
the    conquering  army.     All  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Leagutt  of  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the  prospect  ef 
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the  Emperor's  revenge  ;  those  who  had  the  means 
of  fliglit  hurried  to  Strasburg,  while  tlie  helpless 
Imperial  cities  awaited  their  fate  with  anxiety. 
A  little  more  moderation  towards  the  vanquished 
would  have  reduced  all  these  weaker  states  under 
the  command  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  severity 
with  which  even  those  who  voluntarily  suiren- 
dered  were  treated,  drove  the  rest  to  despair,  and 
animated  them  to  a  vigorous  resistance. 

In  this  embaiTassraent  all  looked  for  advice 
and  assistance  to  Oxenstiern  ;  Oxenstiem  applied 
for  both  to  the  German  States.  He  wanted 
troops,  he  wanted  money  to  raise  new  levies,  and 
to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  for  which  they  were 
so  clamorous.  Oxenstiern  addressed  himself  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  had  abandoned  the 
Swedish  cause  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  the  Emperor  at  Pirna.  He  solicited  aid 
from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  but  they,  long 
wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  money,  now  thought  only  of  themselves ;  and 
George  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  in  place  of  flying 
to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Germany,  laid  siege  to 
JNlinden,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  possession 
of  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  al- 
lies, the  Chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers.  England,  Holland, 
and  Venice,  were  applied  to  for  troops  and  money  ; 
and,  impelled  by  necessity,  the  Chancellor  reluct- 
antly resolved  to  take  the  step  which  he  had 
so  long  avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  come  which  Richelieu 
had  awaited  with  sudi  impatience.  Nothing,  he 
was  aware,  but  the  impossibility  of  saving  tliem- 
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selves,  in  any  other  way,  could  induce  the  Pro- 
testant States  in  Germany  to  favour  the  preten- 
sions of  France  upon  Alsace.  But  this  necessity 
had  at  last  arrived  ;  the  assistance  of  France  was 
indispensable,  and  that  kingdom  was  indeed  fully 
recompensed  for  the  active  part  which  it  hence- 
forth took  in  the  German  war.  It  opened  its 
career  upon  the  political  theatre  with  splendour. 
Oxenstiem,  who  felt  little  reluctance  in  bestowing 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  had  al- 
ready ceded  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the 
other  places  which  had  been  required  by  Riche- 
lieu. The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now, 
in  their  own  names,  sent  a  special  embassy  to 
Richelieu,  requesting  him  to  take  Alsace,  the  for- 
tress of  Breyssach,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  v:pon  the  Upper 
Rhine,  which  fonned  the  key  of  Germany,  under 
the  protection  of  France.  The  meaning  of  that 
term  was  already  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the 
conduct  of  France  in  the  Bishopricks  of  Mentz, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  held  out  for  cen- 
turies against  the  rightful  possessors.  Treves  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  French  garrisons ; 
LoiTaine  was  in  a  manner  conquered,  as  it  might 
at  any  time  be  ovemin  by  an  army,  and  could  not, 
by  its  own  strength,  withstand  the  power  of  its 
formidable  neighbour.  France  now  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  adding  Alsace  to  its  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  of  rendering  the  Rhine  its  natural 
lioundary  towards  Germany,  as  it  had  already 
done  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Thus  shamefully  were  the  rights  of  Germany  sa- 
crificed by  the  German  States  to  this  treacherous 
and  avaricious  power,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a 
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disinterested  friendship,  aimed  only  at  its  own 
aggrandizement ;  and  while  it  boldly  claimed  the 
honourable  title  of  a  Protectress,  was  employed 
only  in  extending  its  own  schemes,  and  promoting 
its  own  interests  ainidst  the  general  confusion. 

In  return  for  these  important  concessions, 
France  engaged  to  effect  a  division  in  favour  of 
the  Swedes,  by  commencing  hostilities  against 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
come  to  &n  open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  to 
maintain  an  army  upon  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes 
and  Germans,  was  to  act  against  Austria.  The 
Spaniaids  themselves  afforded  the  wished  for  pre- 
text for  a  war.  They  made  an  inroad  from  the 
Netherlands  upon  the  city  of  Treves,  cut  the 
French  garrison  in  the  town  to  pieces,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the 
Elector,  who  had  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  and  carried  liim  into  Flanders. 
When  the  Cardinal  Infant,  as  ^"iceroy  of  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands,  refused  the  King  of  France  the 
satisfaction  he  demanded,  and  hesitated  to  restore 
the  Prince  to  liberty,  Richelieu,  after  the  old 
custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  against  Brussels 
by  a  herald,  and  the  war  was  actually  opened  by 
three  difiVrent  armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Valteline, 
and  in  Flamlers.  The  French  minister  was  less 
anxious  to  accelerate  the  war  against  the  Empe- 
ror, in  whicli  fewer  advantages  were  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  encounter- 
ed. A  fourth  army,  however,  was  detached 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cardinal  Lavalette,  Avhich,  in  conjunc- 
tion with   Duke   Beniaid,  was   to   tak«  the  field 
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against  the  Emperor,  without  any  previous  declar- 
ation of  war. 

A  far  severer  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  even 
tlie  defeat  of  Nordliiigen,  was  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  with  the  Emperor, 
which,  after  repeated  attempts  both  to  further  and 
to  prevent  it,  finally  took  place  in  1634,  at  Pima, 
and  was  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  the 
following  year  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Swedes  in  Germany ;  and  his  aversion  to  this  fo- 
reign power,  which  now  gave  laws  within  the  em- 
pire, had  increased  with  every  new  demand  which 
Oxenstiern  had  made  upon  the  German  States. 
This  dislike  towards  the  Swedes  was  powerfully 
supported  by  tlie  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Court,  to 
effect  a  peace  between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor. 
Wearied  with  the  calamities  of  so  long  and  so  de- 
structive a  war,  which  seemed  to  have  selected 
Saxony  for  its  peculiar  theatre,  touched  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  miseries  which  friend  and 
foe  indiscriminately  heaped  upon  his  subjects,  and 
won  over  by  the  seductive  proposals  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  com- 
mon cause,  and,  careless  of  the  fate  of  his  confe- 
derates, or  of  the  liberties  of  Ciermany,  thought 
only  of  securing  his  own  advantages,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest. 

And,  in  trutii,  the  misery  of  Germany  had 
risen  to  such  a  lieight,  that  all  voices  were  equally 
clamorous  for  peace  upon  any  terms,  liowever  dis- 
advantageous. Fiel' Is  lay  waste  and  desolate, 
which  formerly  had  been  peopled  by  thousands  of 
active  and   industrious  inhabitants,  where  nature 
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had  expended  its  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and 
prosperity  had  reigned.  Tlie  fields,  abandoned  by 
the  industrious  Imsbandman,  lay  waste  and  uncul- 
tivated ;  and  where  a  young  crop,  or  the  promise 
of  a  smihng  harvest  appeared,  the  march  of  a  sin- 
gle army  destroyed  tlie  labours  of  a  year,  and  blast- 
ed the  last  hope  of  a  suffering  peasantry.  Burnt 
castles,  waste  fields,  villages  in  ashes,  extended  far 
and  wide  around,  while  their  ruined  inhabitants 
were  driven  to  increase  the  horde  of  the  incendia- 
ries, and  to  retaliate  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  escaped  the  miseries  which  they  them- 
selves had  suffered.  There  was  no  other  protec- 
tion against  oppression,  than  that  of  becoming  an 
oppressor.  The  towns  groaned  under  the  scourge 
of  undisciplined  and  predatory  garrisons,  who 
wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens,  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  freedom  of  war, 
the  license  allowed  by  their  own  condition,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  neces- 
sities of  others.  Though  the  brief  march  of  a  sin- 
gle army  converted  whole  provinces  into  desarts, 
though  others  were  impoverished  by  winter  quar- 
terings,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  were 
still  but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year 
might  efface  the  miseries  of  a  few  months  ;  but 
for  those  who  had  a  garrison  within  their  walls,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  no  such  redress  was  to  be 
hoped  for ;  their  unfortunate  fate  could  not  be  im- 
proved even  by  the  chanae  of  fortune,  since  the 
victor  trode  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  and 
friend  and  foe  treated  them  with  equal  severity. 
The  abandonment  of  the  fields,  the  destniction  of 
the  crops,  and  the  constant  succession  of  armies 
which  overran  the  exhausted  country,  were  inevi- 
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tably  followed  by  famine  and  tlie  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, wliich  was  latterly  increased  by  a  general 
sterility.  The  crowding  together  of  men  in  camps 
and  quarterings — want  upon  one  side,  and  excess 
on  the  other,  occasioned  contagious  disorders, 
which  proved  more  fatal  than  even  fire  and  sword. 
AU  the  bonds  of  social  order  were  dissolved  in 
this  long-continued  confusion ; — respect  for  the 
rights  of  men,  the  fear  of  the  laws,  purity  of  mo- 
rals, fidelity  and  religion,  were  forgotten,  where  all 
was  govenied  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  strength.  All 
>ice8  flourished  under  the  protection  of  anarchy 
and  impunity,  and  men  became  savage  like  the 
country  itself.  No  situation  was  so  dignified  as 
to  afford  protection  against  outrage,  no  property 
safe  from  necessity  and  avarice  ;  to  express  the 
misery  of  the  ])eriod  in  a  single  word,  the  soldier 
ruled  ;  and  that  most  brutal  of  despots  frequently 
made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power.  The  leader 
of  an  army  was  a  far  more  dignified  person  with- 
in the  country  where  he  appeared,  than  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  who  was  frequently  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  his^  own  castles.  Germany 
8wai-med  with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the  coun- 
try gi-oaned  equally  under  its  enemies  and  its  pro- 
tectors. These  wounds  were  the  more  grievous, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Germany  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  avarice  of  foreign  powers,  who  pro- 
longed the  miseries  of  war  for  their  own  purposes. 
Germany  was  bleeding  under  the  scourge  of  war, 
to  promote  the  interests  and  extend  the  conquests 
of  Sweden,  and  the  torcli  of  discord  was  kept  a- 
live  within  the  empire,  that  the  services  of  Richelieu 
might  be  rendered  indispensable  in  France. 

But  it  was  not  merely  interested   voices  which 
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opposed  a  peace  ;  and  if  both   Sweden   and  the' 
German  States  were  anxious,  from   such  motives, 
to  prolong  the  war,  they  were,  in   this  instance, 
seconded  by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy.     An 
advantageous  peace  could  no  longer  be  expected 
from  the  Emperor,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen. 
And   if  this  could  not  be   obtained,   would  they 
not   have  borne  the   miseries   of  war  for  sixteen 
years,  and  exhausted  their  strength,   to   quit  the 
contest  after  all,  at  least  without  disadvantage,  or 
rather  with  loss  ?  What  availed  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed,   if  every  thing  was  to  remain  as  it  had 
been ;  if  their  rights  and  pretensions  were  neither 
increased  nor    secured  ;  if  all  that  had  been  won 
with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  sacrified  by  a 
peace  ?     Was  it  not   better  to  support,   for  two 
or  tln-ee  years  longer,  the  burden  they  had  borne 
so  long,  and  to  reap  at  last  some  recompense  for 
twenty  years  of  suffering  ?     Nor  was   it   doubt- 
ful, that  an  advantageous  peace  might  be  obtain- 
ed, if  the   Swedes   and  the   German   Protestants 
only   continued    firm    in    the   cabinet    and  in  the 
field,  and  pursued  their  common  interests  with  a 
reciprocal  sympathy,    and   united   zeal.      It  was 
their  division  alone,  that  rendered  the  enemy  for- 
midable, and  protracted  the  hope   of  obtaining  a 
prosperous  and  permanent  peace  ;  and  this  great- 
est of  all  evils,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  occasion- 
ed to  the  Protestant  cause,  by  the  separate  treaty 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  Austria. 

He  had  commenced  his  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  battle  accelerated 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  All  confidence  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Swedes  was  trone ;   and  doubts 
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were  entertained  whether  they  would  ever  re- 
cover the  blow  they  had  received.  The  division 
which  existed  among  their  generals,  the  insu- 
bordination of  the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
tlie  Swedish  kingdom,  gave  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  eft'ective  assistance  on  their  pait.  He 
liasteued,  tlierefore,  to  avail  himself  the  more 
readily  of  the  Emperor's  magnanimity,  who, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Kordlingen,  did  not  recall 
the  öfters  he  had  made.  Oxeustieru,  who  liad 
assend>led  the  States  in  Frankfort,  made  demands 
upon  them.  Tlie  Emperor,  on  the  contrary, 
made  concessions  ;  and,  therefere,  no  long  con- 
sideration was  necessary  to  determine  his  choice. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  sacrificing  the  common 
cause,  and  attending  only  to  his  own  interests. 
All  the  German  States,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  co-operate  and  partici- 
pate in  this  peace,  although  Saxony  and  the 
Emperor  were  the  only  powers  who  concluded 
it,  and  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  giviug 
law  to  Germany.  The  giievances  of  the  Pro- 
testant States  were  discussed  ;  their  rights  and 
privileges  decided  by  this  arbitrary  tribunal ;  and 
even  the  fate  of  their  religion  determined,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  members,  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  it.  A  general  peace  was  re- 
solved on,  and  was  to  be  carried  into  eflfect  by  an 
Imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree 
of  the  empire.  Whoever  opposed  this  measxye, 
was  to  be  considered  a  public  enemy  ;  and  thus, 
contrary  to  their  rights,  the  States  were  to  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a  law,  in  the  passing 
s  2 
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of  which  they  had  no  share.  The  peace  at 
Prague  was  thus,  even  in  its  form,  an  arbitrary 
measure  ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its  contents.  The 
Edict  of  Restitution  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  breach  between  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  first  taken  into  consider- 
ation upon  their  reconciliation.  Without  ex- 
pressly and  formally  recalling  it,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  that  all  the  chap- 
ters holding  immediately  of  the  empire,  and 
those  among  the  mediate  ones,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants  after  the 
treaty  at  Passau,  should  remain  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  they  had  been  in,  before  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  ;  but  without  any  formal  decision  of 
the  diet  to  that  effect.  Before  the  elapse  of  these 
forty  yeais,  a  Commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  peaceably,  and  according  to 
law  ;  and  if  these  should  be  unable  to  come  to  a 
decision,  each  party  should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  rights  which  it  had  exercised  before  the 
Edict  of  Restitution.  This  result,  therefore,  far 
from  destroying  the  seeds  of  discord,  suspended 
only  for  a  time  its  destructive  effects,  and  the 
sparks  of  a  new  war  lay  concealed  beneath  this 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 

The  bishoprick  of  Magdeburg  was  to  remain  in 
possession  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and 
Halberstadt  in  that  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
William.  Four  estates  were  taken  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Magdeburg,  and  given  to  Saxony ;  the 
Administrator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  \Mlliam  of 
Brandenburg,  was  to  be  indemnified  in  another 
manner.     The  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  by  acced- 
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ing  to  this  peace,  were  to  receive  back  their  terri- 
tories, of  which  they  had  been  aheady  put  in  pos- 
session by  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The 
important  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine,  how- 
ever important  the  possession  of  that  Electorate 
might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause,  were  unattend- 
ed to,  from  the  dissensions  and  the  animosity 
which  subsisted  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Calvinist  party.  All  the  conquests  which  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  League  and  the  Emperor,  were 
to  be  mutually  restored  ;  all  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  foreign  powers  of  France  and 
Sweden  was  to  be  forcilily  wrested  from  them  by 
the  united  powers.  The  troops  of  the  contracting 
parties  were  to  be  formed  into  one  Imperial  a' my, 
which,  supported  and  paid  by  the  empire,  was  to 
carry  this  peace  into  execution  by  force  of  arms. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  to  operate  as  a 
general  law  of  the  eujpire,  those  points,  which  did 
not  more  immediately  belong  to  the  latter,  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty.  By  this  treaty 
Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a 
fief  of  Bohemia,  and  particular  anangements  made 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  religion  of  this  covm- 
try  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  States  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  were  on  that  con- 
dition to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty.  The 
I'rinces  of  Wurtemherg  and  Baden  alone,  of  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession, 
lud  wliich  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  restore  nn- 
;onditionally,  the  subjects  of  Austria  who  had 
lorne   arms  agait  st    their    Sovereign,    and    ihos« 
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States  wlio,  under  the  direction  of  Oxenstiem, 
had  composed  the  Council  of  the  Upper  German 
Circle,  were  excluded  from  the  treaty, — not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  continuing  the  war  against 
them,  as  of  compelling  them  to  purchase  peace  at 
a  dearer  rate.  Their  tenntories  were  to  be  retain- 
ed in  pledge  till  every  thing  should  be  restored  to 
its  former  footing.  Equal  justice  towards  all, 
would  perhaps  have  restored  confidence  between 
the  head  of  the  empire  and  its  membere — between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics — between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutheran  party ;  and  the  Swedes, 
r.bandoned  by  all  their  Allies,  might  have  been 
compelled  to  retreat  from  Germany  with  disgrace. 
But  this  unequal  treatment  of  the  States  strength- 
ened the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and 
rendered  it  easy  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  war,  and  to  maintain  a  party  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  received  with  very  various  feelings  through- 
out Germany.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  both 
parties,  it  liad  been  rendered  obnoxious  to  both. 
The  Pi'otestants  complained  of  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  by  this  peace ; 
the  Catholics  thought  that  the  interests  of  their 
rivals  had  been  but  too  much  attended  to  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  the  opinion  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Church  had  been  deprived  of  its  inalien- 
able rights  by  the  forty  years'  possession  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Protestants ;  in  that  of  the  former,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Protestant  Church  had  been  betrayed, 
because  religious  toleration  had  not  been  obtained 
for  tlieir  confederates  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
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But  no  one  was  more  bitterly  blamed  than  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  publicly  represented 
as  a  deserter,  a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  empire,  and  a  confederate  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

In  the  meantime,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
triumph   of   compelling    most  of    the    Protestant 
States   to  embrace   this  peace.     The  Elector   of 
Brandenburg,     Duke     William    of    Weimar,    the 
Princes   of  Anhalt,   the   Dukes  of  Mecklenburg, 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  the  Hanse- 
towns,  and  most  of  the  Imperial  cities,  acceded  to 
it.     The  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  remained 
for  some  time  irresolute,   or  rather  affected  to  do 
80,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  mea- 
sures by  the  issue.     Ke  had  forcibly  conquered 
eeveral  fertile  territories  in  Westphalia,  from  which 
he  derived  his  chief  resources  for  the  continuance 
of  tlie  war,  and  all  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,    he  would   now  be   compelled  to  restore. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  whose  states,    as  yet, 
existed  only  on  paper,  was  to  be  considered  not  as 
a  belligerent  power,   but  as  a  general  ;  and,  in  ei- 
Ither  view,   he  must  equally  be  disposed  to  reject 
the  treaty  of  Prague.     His  whole  riches  consisted 
[in  his  bravery,  his  possessions  in  his  sword.     War 
alone  gave  him  greatness  and  importance,  and  war 
lone  could  realize  the  projects  which  his  ambition 
uggested  to  him. 

But  of  all  who  declared  against  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  none  were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as 
he  Swedes,  and  none  had  so  much  reason  for 
heir  opposition.  Called  into  Germany  by  the 
jrermans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the  Pro- 
«stint   Church   and  the  freedom   of  the  States, 
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which  they  had  purchased  with  so  much  blood- 
shed, and  with  the  sacred  life  of  their  King,  they 
saw  themselves  at  once  shamefully  abandoned,  de- 
ceived in  all  their  plans,  banished,  without  grati- 
tude and  without  reward,  fiom  the  empire  for 
wliich  they  Jiad  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  enemy  by  the  very  Princes  who 
were  so  deeply  indebted  to  them.  No  satisfac- 
tion, no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  which 
they  had  incuned,  no  equivalent  for  the  conquests 
which  they  were  to  leave  behind  them,  was  pro- 
vided to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Prague.  They 
were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came,  or, 
if  they  resisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  same  hands 
which  had  invited  them  into  Germany.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  last  hinted  at  indemnifica- 
tion in  money,  and  mentioned  the  sum  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  florins ;  but  the 
Swedes  had  already  expended  a  fai'  gi'eater  sum, 
and  this  disgraceful  equivalent  in  money  was  in- 
jurious to  their  pride.  "  The  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony, "  leplied  Oxenstiera,  "  were  paid  for 
the  services  they  rendered  to  the  Emperor,  and 
which,  as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render,  with 
the  possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  shall 
we,  who  have  sacrificed  our  King  for  Germany,  be 
dismissed  ^yith  the  miserable  sum  of  2,500,000 
florins  ?  "  *The  disappointment  of  their  expecta- 
tions was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
had  calculated  upon  being  paid  for  their  services 
withtheDutcliyof  Ponierania,  the  present  possessor 
of  which  was  old  and  without  issue.  But  the 
succession  of  this  territory  was  confiimed  by  the 
treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenbm'g  ; 
and  all  the  neighbouring  powers  declared  against 
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allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the 
territories  of  the  empire. 

Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  had  the 
prospects  of  the  Swedes  been  more  unfavourable 
than  in  the  year  1635,  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  peace  of  Prague.  Many  of 
their  allies,  particularly  among  the  free  cities,  a- 
bandoned  their  party  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
peace  ;  others  were  compelled  to  accede  to  it  by 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Augsburg, 
subdued  by  famine,  submitted  under  the  severest 
conditions  ;  Wurtzburg  and  Col>urg  were  con- 
quered by  the  Imperialists.  The  League  of  Heil- 
bronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedisli 
power,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Empe- 
ror. Saxony,  founding  upon  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  lliuringia,  Halber- 
Stadt,  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the  military 
depot  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians, 
with  all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  import- 
ant loss  weakened  the  activity  of  France.  To 
complete  the  embaixassments  of  the  Swedes,  the 
truce  with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
maintain  a  war  at  once  with  Poland  and  in  Ger- 
many, far  exceeded  the  power  of  Sweden  ;  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  choose  between  them. 
Pride  and  ambition  decided  in  favour*bf  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  (ierman  war,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
towards  Poland.  Htill,  however,  an  anny  was  ne- 
cessary to  command  respect  on  the  part  of  Poland, 
and  to  secure  some  liberty  of  choice,  in  any  nego- 
tiations which  miglit  take  place  for  a  truce  or  a 
peace.  The  mind  of  Oxenstiern,  firm,  and  inex- 
haustible in  expedients,  arrayed  itself  against  these 
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«•alaraitie«,  which  had  thus  at  once  oveiwhehned 
Sweden  ;  and  his  penetrating  undei>itan(ling  taught 
liim  how  to  turn  even  the  misfortunes  lie  had  ex- 
perienced to  his  advantage.  It  was  true  the  de- 
fection of  80  many  German  cities  of  the  empire 
deprived  liim  of  a  great  part  of  his  former  allies, 
but  it  freed  him  at  the  same  time  of  all  reserve 
with  regard  to  them.  The  more  the  number  of 
liis  enemies  increased,  the  more  provinces  and  ma- 
gazines were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gi'o&s  in- 
gratitude of  the  States,  and  the  haughty  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  Emperor  (who 
did  not  even  condescend  to  treat  with  him  direct- 
ly about  a  peace),  excited  in  him  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair, and  a  noble  resolution  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle to  the  last.  The  continuation  of  war,  however 
unfortunate,  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Swe- 
den worse  than  it  now  was  ;  and  if  Germany  was 
to  be  evacuated,  it  was  at  least  better  and  nobler 
to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  to  yield  to  force,  and  not 
to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were 
now  placed  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they 
addressed  themselves  to  France,  who  met  them 
with  the  most  encouraging  offers  of  assistance. 
The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  was  united  in  the 
closest  manner,  and  France  would  have  been  act- 
ing against  itself,  had  it  allowed  the  power  of 
Sweden  to  decline  in  Germany.  The  helpless  si- 
tuation of  the  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  ad- 
tior.al  inducement  to  France  to  cement  more  close- 
ly their  mutual  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  tlie  German  war.  From  the  conclusion  of 
alliance  with  the  Swedes  at  Beerwald  in  1632, 
France  had    maintained  the  war  against  the  Era- 
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peror,  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolplms>  without 
any  public  or  formal  breacli,  by  means  of  the  sup- 
plies which  it  furnished  to  his  opponents,  and  its 
activity  in  increasing  their  number.     But  alarmed 
at  the  unexpected  rapidity  and  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  arms,  France   seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  have  lost  sij^lit  of  its  first  view,  in  its  an- 
xiety to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  which  the 
preponderance  of  the  Swedes  threatened  to  endan- 
ger. It  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire   against  the  Swedish  conqueror  by 
the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  when  these  failed, 
was  meditating  to  take  arms  against  him.     But  no 
sooner  was  this    apprehension   dispelled    by  the 
death  of  Gusta\'us  Adolphus,  and  the  helpless  si- 
tuation of  the  Swedish   afiairs,  than  it   returned 
with  renewed  zeal  to   the  prosecution  of  its  first 
design,  and  readily  atiorded  to  the  unfortunate  that 
assistance  which  she  had  refused  them  in  the  liour 
of  success.     Freed  from  the  resistance  which  tlie 
ambition  and  vigilance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  liad 
opposed  to  its  plans  of  aggrandisement,  France 
availed  herself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afl'ord- 
ed  by  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen,  to  obtain  the  en- 
tire direction  of  the  war,  and  to  prescribe  laws  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  its  powerful  protec- 
tion.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  to  its  boldest 
plans,    and   those  which    had   formerly  appeared 
merely  chimerical,  now  appeared  to  be  justified  by 
the   state  of  circumstances.     It  now   directed  its 
whole  attention  to  the  German  war ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  had  secured  its  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with 
the    Germans,    appeared,    at  once,    as  an    active 
and  a  commanding  power  in  the  polit'cal  theatre. 
VOL.  11.  X  ^ 
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While  the  other  belligerent  powers  had  been  ex- 
hausting themselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  it  had 
been  sparing  its  strength  and  maintaining  the  war 
by  money  alone  ;  but  now,  v/hen  the  state  of  cir- 
eumstances  required  activity,  it  seized  the  sword, 
and,  by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  its  under- 
takings, astonished  Europe.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment it  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  sent  six  different 
armies  into  the  field,  while,  by  its  supplies,  it 
supported  a  foreign  crown  and  several  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  its  power- 
ful protection,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  awoke 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
and  ventured,  sword  in  hand,  to  renew  the  contest, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  honourable  peace 
than  that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  confe- 
derates, who  had  entered  into  a  reconciliation  with 
tlie  Emperor,  they  cemented  their  alliance  more 
closely  with  France,  which,  as  the  necessity  for  its 
assistance  became  stronger,  took  a  more  active, 
though  still  a  secret  share  in  tlie  German  war,  un- 
til at  last  it  threw  aside  the  mask,  and  declared 
war,  in  its  own  name,  against  the  Emperor. 

In  order  to  leave  ISvveden  at  full  liberty  to  act 
against  Austria,  Franco  commenced  its  operations 
by  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  Polish  war.  By 
means  of  its  minister  the  Count  d'Avaux,  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  the  two  powers  at 
Sturmsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  which  the  truce  was 
prolonged  for  twenty-six  years,  though  not  with- 
out great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  who 
ceded,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  almost  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bought  conquest 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  treaty  of  Beerwald 
was,  with  certain  alterations,  which  circumstances 
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rendered  necessary,  renewed  at  düFerent  times  at 
Compiegne,  and  afterwards  at  Wismar  and  Ham- 
burg. France  had,  already,  come  to  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  in  May  1635,  and,  by  the  vigorous  at- 
tack which  it  made  upon  that  power,  the  Emperor 
was  deprived  of  Lis  must  important  auxiliaries  from 
tlie  Netherlands.  By  liis  supporting  the  Landgrave 
William  of  Cassel  and  Duke  Bernard  of  VVeimar, 
the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  with  more  vigour 
upon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  the  Emperor 
was  compelled  to  divide  his  force  by  a  powerful 
diversion  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing 
activity.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  Emperor 
had  diminished  the  number  of  his  opponents  with- 
in the  empire,  though  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
increased  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  Germany  his  influence  was  almost  un- 
limited, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  States, 
he  had  rendered  himself  absolute  master  of  the 
German  body  and  its  resources,  and  was  again  en- 
abled to  act  in  the  character  of  Emperor  and  So- 
vereign. The  first  result  of  this  alteration  was 
the  elevation  of  his  son  Ferdinand  III,  to  the 
dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  pre- 
vailed by  a  decided  plurality  of  voices,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Treves,  and  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  driven  the  Swedes  to  despair,  armed  the 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  drawn  its  troops 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  France  and  Sweden, 
with  their  German  allies,  formed,  from  this  mo- 
ment, one  firm  and  connected  power ;  the  Em- 
peror, with  the  German  States  which  adhered  to 
him,  the  other.  Tlie  Swedes,  who  no  longer  fought 
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for  Germany,  but  for  tJieir  own  existence,  showed 
no  more  indulgence  ;  tliey  acted  with  more  mpi- 
dity  and  boldness,  because  they  were  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  consulting  their  German  allies, 
or  accounting  to  them  for  the  plans  which  they 
adopted.  Battles,  though  less  decisive,  became 
more  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  greater  exploits,  both 
in  point  of  bravery  and  of  military  skill,  were  per- 
formed ;  but  these  actions  were  insulated  ;  and  be- 
ing neither  dictated  by  any  consistent  plan,  nor 
improved  by  any  commanding  spirit,  were,  com- 
paratively, unimportant  to  the  whole,  and  had  lit- 
tle influence  upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

Saxony  had  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
to  expel  the  Swedes  from  Germany.  From  this 
moment  the  once  hostile  banners  of  the  Saxons 
were  united  with  those  of  the  Imperialists,  while 
those  who  had  formerly  been  confederates,  were 
converted  into  implacable  enemies.  The  Bishop- 
ric of  Magdeburg,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Pragut»,  was  promised  to  a  prince  of  Saxony, 
was  stiil  in  the  bands  of  the  Swedes,  and  every 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  by  negotiation, 
had  proved  inetl'ectual.  Hostilities  commenced, 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recalling  all  his  sub- 
jects from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en- 
camped upon  the  Khine.  The  officei"s,  long  ir- 
ritated by  tlie  retention  of  their  arrears,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  evacuated  one  quarter  after 
another.  As  the  Saxons,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Dömitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pome- 
rania  and  the  Baltic,  Banner  suddciilv  marched 
thither,  relieved  Domitz,  and  totally  {lefeated 
the  Saxon  army  of  General  Baudissin,  amounting 
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to  7000  men,  1000  of  whom  were  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  about  the  same  number  taken 
prisoners.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  and  artillery, 
which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish 
Pnissia,  but  which  could  now  be  spared  in  that 
quarter,  since  the  treaty  of  Sturmsdorf,  this 
brare  and  impetuous  general,  the  following  year, 
(1636),  made  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  where  he  gi-atified  his  hatred  against 
the  Saxons,  by  the  most  destructive  ravages.  Ir- 
ritated by  the  recollection  of  old  grievances,  which 
he  and  the  Swedes  had  suffered  from  the  Saxons, 
during  their  common  campaigns,  and  now  exas- 
perated to  the  utmost,  by  the  late  defection  of 
the  Elector,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
doomed  to  experience  the  full  weight  of  their 
rancour  and  revenge.  Against  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, the  Swedish  soldiers  had  fought,  rather 
fi-om  a  feeling  of  duty ;  but  against  the  Saxons, 
they  contended  with  all  the  energy  of  private 
hatred  and  personal  revenge,  because  they  de* 
tested  them  as  deserters  and  traitors  ;  and  no 
hatred  is  so  fierce  and  irreconcilable,  as  that 
which  subsists  between  foes  who  were  formerly 
friends.  The  powerful  diversion  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevented 
the  Emperor  from  aft'ording  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole  electorate  ex- 
posed to  the  destiTictive  ravages  of  Banner's  aiiny. 
At  length  the  Elector,  liaving  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Imperial  General  Hatzfeld,  ad- 
vanced against  Magdeburg,  which  Baiuier  has- 
tened to  relieve,  but  in  vain.  The  united  army 
T  2 
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of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons,  spread  itself 
over  Brandenhurü',  wrested  several  places  from  the 
Swedes,  and  almost  drove  them  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  But,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
Banner,  whose  circumstances  appeared  to  every 
one  to  he  desperate,  attacked  the  allies,  on  the 
24th  September  1636,  at  Wittsbach,  where  a 
bloody  battle  took  place.  The  onset  was  ter- 
rible; and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  fell  on 
the  right  wins:  of  the  Swedes,  led  on  by  Banner 
in  person.  The  contest  lasted  on  both  sides  for 
a  long  time,  with  equal  animosity  and  obstinacy. 
There  was  scarcely  a  squadron  among  the  Swedes, 
which  did  not  advance  ten  times  to  the  attack, 
and  was  as  often  repulsed  ;  when  at  last,  Banner 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my. His  left  wing  maintained  the  combat  until 
night  ;  and  the  second  line  of  the  Swedes,  which 
had  not  been  engaged,  was  prepared  to  renew  it 
the  next  morning.  But  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  not  disposed  to  await  a  second  attack.  His 
army  was  exhausted  by  the  eiforts  of  the  preced- 
ing day ;  and  as  the  drivers  had  disappeared  with 
the  horses,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  his  ar- 
tillery. He,  therefore,  took  to  flight  the  same 
night  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  left  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  Swedes.  About  3000  of  the  allies 
fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  not  including  those 
who  were  killed  by  the  Swedish  pursuers,  or  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantry.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  colours,  23  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  and  silver  pla'e  of  the  Elector, 
were  taken  ;  and  more  than  20U0  men  taken 
prisoners.  This  brilliant  victory,  obtained  over 
an  enemy  far  superior  ia  aumhers,  and  placed  ii^ 
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a  most  advantageous  position,  restored  the  Swedes, 
at  once,  to  their  former  reputation  ;  their  enemies 
were  discouiaged,  the  hopes  of  their  friends  be- 
gan to  revive.  Banner  availed  himself  of  this  de- 
cisive success,  hastened  across  the  Elbe,  and 
drove  the  Imperialists  throuo^h  Thuringia  and 
Hesse,  into  Westphalia.  He  then  returned,  and 
took  up  his  winter- quarters  in  Saxony. 

But,  without  the  assistance  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  diversion  effected  upon  the  Rhine 
by  the  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  and  the  French, 
these  important  successes  would  have  been  unat- 
tainable. Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nord- 
ling-en,  had  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of 
his  army  at  Wetterau ;  but,  abandoned  by  the 
Leagne  of  Heilbronn,  which  Iiad  been  completely 
put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiv- 
ing little  support  from  the  Swedes,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  maintain  an  army,  or  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  importance  at  its  head.  The  defeat 
at  Nordlingen  had  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of 
the  Swedes  destroyed  his  chance  of  advancing  his 
fortunes  through  the  assistance  of  that  power. 
Tired,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  pretensions  of  the  Swedish  Chan- 
cellor, he  turned  his  attention  to  France,  which 
might  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  assistance 
which  he  required,  and  which  readily  acceded  to 
his  proposals.  There  was  nothing  for  which  Riche- 
lieu was  more  anxious,  than  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war  ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  other  powers,  to  obtain  the  di- 
rection of  it  fijr  himself.  For  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  uo  meaub  appeai'ed  to  be  more  effectual, 
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than  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their  bravest  ge- 
neral, to  draw  him  into  the  interest  of  France,  and 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  his  powerful  arm  for 
the  execution  of  its  projects.  From  a  Prince  like 
Bernard,  who  could  not  maintain  himself  witliout 
the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power,  France  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  since  no  success,  however  brilliant, 
could  render  him  independent  of  that  crown. 
Bernard  himself  came  into  France,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber 1635,  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  crown  at 
St  Germaine  en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general, 
but  in  his  own  name,  by  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  for  himself,  and  four  millions  for  tlie 
support  of  his  army,  which  he  was  to  command 
under  the  orders  of  the  King  of  France.  To  in- 
crease the  activity  of  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate 
the  conquest  of  Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate, 
by  a  secret  article,  to  promise  him  that  province 
in  recompense  for  his  services  ;  a  promise  which 
Richelieu  had  little  intention  of  performing,  and 
which  the  Duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  worth. 
But  Bernard  confided  in  his  good  fortune,  and  in 
his  arms,  and  tiiet  the  artifices  of  Kichelieu  by  a 
corresponding  dissimulation.  If  he  covild  once 
succeed  in  wresting  Alsace  from  the  enemy,  he 
did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  maintain  it  also,  in 
case  of  need,  against  his  friends.  He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  com- 
manded nominally  vmder  the  direction  of  that  pow- 
er, but  in  reality  without  any  limitation  whatever, 
and  without  having  wholly  abandoned  his  engage- 
ments with  Sweden.  He  began  his  operations 
upon  the  Rhine,  where  another  French  army,  un« 
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der  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Emperor  in  1G35. 

The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists,  after  the 
great  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  subjection 
of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  had  advanced  against 
this  force  under  the  command  of  Gallas,  had  driven 
them  as  far  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Rhine,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frank- 
enthal, of  which  they  were  in  possession.  But  his 
main  object,  that  of  taking  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  France,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  French  ;  and  he  saw  himself  compel- 
led to  lead  back  his  exhausted  troops  into  Alsace 
and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  next  year's  cam- 
paign, he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breysach,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  wai-  into  the  interior  of  France. 
He  actually  fell  upon  Burgundy,  penetrated  into 
Picardy  ;  and  John  DeWerth,  a  formidable  gene- 
ral of  the  League,  and  a  celebrated  partisan,  made 
his  way  into  Champagne,  and  spread  consterna- 
tion even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  the  bravery 
of  the  Imperialists  received  a  complete  check  be- 
fore an  insignificant  fortress  in  Franche  Comte  ; 
and  they  were  obliged  a  second  time  to  abandon 
their  enterprise. 

The  active  spirit  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto 
been  restrained  by  his  dependence  on  a  French 
General,  better  fitted  to  wear  the  priestly  robe, 
than  to  wield  the  tmncheon  of  command  ;  and  al- 
though, in  conjunction  with  him,  he  conquered 
Alsace  Savenie,  he  found  himself  unable,  in  the 
years  1 63G  and  1637,  to  maintain  his  position 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  bad  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  diminished  the  acti- 
vity of  operations  in  Alsace  and  Breisgau  ;  but  ia 
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16S8,  the  war  in  that  quarter  took  a  more  bril- 
liant turn.  Relieved  from  his  former  restraint,  and 
now  in  the  unlimited  command  of  his  troops,  Duke 
Bernard,  in  the  beeninin;i  of  February,  left  his 
winter-quarters  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Basle,  and 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  Rhine,  where,  at  this 
rude  season  of  the  year,  no  attack  was  anticipated. 
The  forest  towns  of  Laufenburg,  Waldschut  and 
Seckingen,  were  suq^rised,  and  Rhinefeldt  be- 
sieged. The  Imperial  general  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter,  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  hastened  by 
forced  marches  to  the  assistance  of  that  place,  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  it,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  But,  contrary 
to  all  human  expectation,  he  appeared  on  the  third 
day  after  (21st  February  1638),  in  front  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
in  which  the  four  Imperial  Generals,  Savelli,  John 
De  Werth,  Enkeford  and  Sperreuter,  with  2000 
men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De 
Werth  and  Enkeford,  were  afterwards  sent  by 
Richelieu  into  France,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
French  by  the  exhibition  of  prisoners  of  such  im- 
portance, and  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
populace  from  the  public  distress,  by  the  pomp  of 
military  trophies.  The  captured  standaids  and 
colours  were,  with  the  same  view,  carried  in  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Rhinefeldt,  Röteln,  and  Fribourg, 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Duke.  His  army  now  increased  to 
a  considerable  number,  and  his  projects  expanded 
in  proportion  as  fortune  declared  in  his  favour. 
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The  fortress  of  Breysach  upon  the  Rhine  was  sup- 
posed to  command  that  stream,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place  in  this  quarter  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and  upon  none  had 
more  care  been  bestowed.     It  was  for  tiie  protec- 
tion of  Breysach  that  the  Italian  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  had  been  principally  destined  ;  the 
strength  of  its  works,  and  the  advantages  afforded 
by  its  situation,  bade  defiance  to  any  assault,  while 
the   Imperial    generals   who   commanded   in   that 
quarter,    had  orders   to   strain  every  nerve  for  its 
defence.     But  the  Duke  trusted  to  liis  good  for- 
tune, and  resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.     As  its 
strength  rendered  it  impregnable,  it  could  only  be 
starved  into  a  surrender ;  and  the  carelesness  of 
the  commandant,   who,  expecting  no  attack,  had 
been    selling  oft'   his    stores,   accelerated  its  fate. 
As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long    hold    out    against    a    siege,    it    was  evident 
that  it  must  be  immediately  relieved  or  supplied 
with   provisions.       The   Imperial   General    (ioetz 
rapidly  advanced   for   this  purpose  at  the  head  of 
12,Ü0Ü  men,  accompanied  by  3000  waggons  load- 
ed with  provisions,   which   he   intended  to  throw 
into   the   place.     But  he  was  attacked   by  Duke 
Bernard  at  Wittevveyer,  and  lost  his  whole  force 
except  3000  men,  together  with  the  entire  tran- 
sport of  provisions.     The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
witlj  5000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the 
fortress,    experienced  a  similar  fate  at  Oi  hsenfeld 
near  Thann.     After  a   third  attempt  of  General 
Goetz  for  the  relief  of  Breysach  had  proved  in- 
eflectual,  the  fortress,  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity by  famine,  surrendered  after  a  four  months 
siege,   on  the   17th   December    1638,    to   a   con- 
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queror  whose   pereeverance  was   equalled  by  hin 
humanity. 

The  conquest  of  Breysacli  opened  a  boundless 
field  to  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and 
the  visions  which   had  filled  his  imaprination  now 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  reality.     Far 
from    intending    to    surrender    his    conquests    to 
France,  he  destined  Breysach  for  himself,  and  an- 
nounced the  intention,  by  the  allegiance  which  he 
exacted  from  the  vanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and 
not  in  that  of  any  other  power.     Intoxicated   by 
his  past  success,  and  excited  by  the  boldest  hopes, 
he  now  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  conquests   he   had  made   against  France 
herself.     At  a   time  when   every  thing  depended 
upon  bravery,  when  even  personal  strength  was  of 
importance,  when  troops  and   leaders  were  more 
valued  than  territory,  it  was  natural  for  a  hero  like 
Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own  strength, 
and,  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  luider 
his  command  felt  itself  invincible,  to  believe  him- 
self capable  of  effecting  any  design  he  might  at- 
tempt.    In  order  to  secure  himself  one  friend  a- 
mong  the   crowd  of  enemies  with  whom    he  was 
about  to  contend,  he   turned  his  eyes   upon   the 
Landgi-avine  Amelia  of  Hesse,  the  widow  of  the 
lately   deceased    Landgrave    William,    a    princess 
whose  talents  were  equalled  by  her  courage,   and 
who,  along  with  her  hand,  had  the   means  of  be- 
stowing valuable  conquests,  an  extensive  principa- 
lity, and  a  well  disciplined  array.     By  the  union 
of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  o^ti  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  junction  of  their  armies,  a  power  ^ 
of  some  importance,   and  perhaps  a  third  paHy, 
might  be  formed  in  Germany,  wliich  might  decide 
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the  fate  of  the  war.     But  a  premature  death  put 
a  period  to  these  promising  schemes. 

"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours !" 
cried  Richelieu  to  the  Capuchin  whom  he  now  de- 
spatched into  that  quarter ;  so  nmch  was  he  dehght- 
ed  with  this  joyful  intelligence.  Already  in  ima- 
gination he  had  seized  upon  Alsace,  Breisgau,  and 
all  the  frontiers  of  Austria  in  that  quarter,  without 
regard  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Duke 
Bernard.  But  the  serious  resolution  which  the 
latter  had  miequivoc^lly  announced,  of  keeping 
possession  of  Breysach  for  himself,  placed  the 
Cardinal  in  the  greatest  embaiTassment,  and  no 
efibrts  were  spared  to  retain  the  victorious  Ber- 
nard in  the  interests  of  France.  He  was  invited 
to  coiut,  to  witness  the  festivities  by  which  his 
triumpli  was  to  be  commemorated  ;  but  he  saw, 
and  shunned  the  snare  that  was  spread  for  him. 
The  Cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  the 
hand  of  his  niece  in  maniaije;  but  the  high-minded 
German  prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to 
sully  the  blood  of  Saxony  by  an  inferior  alliance. 
He  was  now  considered  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  Governor  of  Breysacli  and  his 
princi|)al  otlicers  were  bribed  (at  least  after  the 
Duke's  death)  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests, 
and  to  secure  his  troops.  Tliese  artifices  were  no 
secret  to  the  Duke,  and  the  precautions  he  took 
in  the  places  which  he  conquered,  plainly  evinced 
the  distrust  he  felt  towards  France.  But  this 
rupture  with  the  French  court  had  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  his  future  operations.  The 
preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  order  to 
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secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  France,  compelled  liim  to  divide  his  mihtary 
strength,  while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  de- 
layed his  appearance  in  the  field.  He  had  intend- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhine,  to  give  breathing-time  to 
the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  tlie  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  al- 
ready communicated  liis  plan  of  operations  to 
Banner,  who  meditated  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  had  promised  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  when  a  sudden  death  at  Neuburg 
upon  the  Rhine,  (in  July  1639),  terminated  his 
career,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

He  died  of  a  disor<ler  resembling  the  plague, 
which,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  carried  off  near- 
ly 400  men  in  his  camp.  The  black  spots  which 
appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own  expressions  up- 
on his  death,  and  th.e  advantages  which  France 
was  likely  to  reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned ; 
a  suspicion,  however,  which  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
order sufficiently  refuted.  In  him  the  allies  lost 
their  greatest  general  after  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
while  France  was  relieved  of  a  formidable  rival  in 
Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemy.  Reared  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, in  heroism  and  militaiy  skill,  he  success- 
fully imitated  his  illustrious  master,  and  wanted 
only  a  longer  life  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  his 
model.  With  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  he  united 
the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the  general ; 
with  the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man,  the 
daring  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  fire  of  the 
warrior,  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation 
of  the  wise  man,  and  the  couscieutiousiiess  of  the 
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man  of  honour.  Discouraged  by  no  misfortune, 
his  elastic  spirit  rose  in  all  its  vigour  after  the  se- 
verest defeats ;  no  obstacles  could  restrain  his 
boldness,  no  disappointment  triumph  over  his  in- 
domitable constancy.  His  mind,  perhaps,  labour- 
ed after  objects  which  were  unattainable  ;  but  spi- 
rits such  as  his  are  to  be  judged  of  by  other  rules 
than  those  by  which  the  mass  of  men  are  guided  ; 
and,  possessing  the  power  of  executing  more  than 
other  men,  he  might  be  justified  in  forming  plans 
more  daring  than  those  which  would  have  been 
dictated  by  ordinary  prudence.  Bernard  appears, 
in  modern  history,  a  noble  example  of  those  days 
of  chivalry  when  personal  greatness  was  the  source 
of  importance,  when  bravery  could  conquer  pro- 
vinces, and  the  heroic  exploits  of  a  (iernian  knight 
could  raise  him  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  Duke's  possessions  were 
his  army,  which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  brother  William.  But  France 
and  Sweden  both  thought  that  they  had  well- 
grounded  claims  to  his  army ;  the  one  because  if 
liad  been  raised  in  name  of  that  Crown,  and  liad 
done  homage  to  it ;  the  other,  because  it  had 
been  supported  by  its  means.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  attempted,  first  by 
means  of  his  agents,  and  latterly  in  his  own  per- 
son, to  gain  over  the  army  to  his  interests,  that 
he  might  employ  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  terri- 
tories. Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure 
this  army ;  nor  need  this  excite  our  wonder,  at  a 
time  when  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  the  extent  of  the  recom- 
pense tlie  main  object  to  which  the  soldier  look-» 
ed ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  coramo- 
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dity,  was  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But 
Fiance,  richer  and  more  determined  than  its  ri- 
vals, outbade  all  competitors  :  it  bought  over  Ge- 
neral Erlach,  the  commander  of  Breysach,  and  the 
other  leaders,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with 
the  whole  army,  in  their  hands. 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who 
had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  a- 
gainst  the  Emperor,  saw  his  expectations  again 
deceived.  With  the  intention  of  remonstrating 
with  France  on  its  conduct,  he  imprudently  enter- 
ed that  kingdom.  The  Cardinal,  who  feared  the 
justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause,  was  glad  of  any 
pretext  to  disappoint  his  views.  He  accordingly 
caused  him  to  be  seized  at  31oulin,  in  A^olation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  restore  him  to 
liberty,  till  he  had  been  informed  that  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  been  secured.  France 
was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and  well  dis- 
ciplined army  in  Germany,  and  began,  from  thence- 
forth, openly  to  make  war  upon  the  Emperor  in  its 
own  name. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  II. 
that  its  arms  were  to  be  diiected  ;  for  that  Princ« 
had  died  in  Febniary  1637,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.  The  war  which  had  been  kindled  by  his 
ambition  survived  him.  During  an  eighteen  years* 
reign,  he  had  never  once  laid  aside  the  sword,  or 
tasted  the  blessings  of  peace.  Endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many 
of  those  virtues  which  constitute  the  happiness  of 
a  people,  and  naturally  gentle  and  humane,  we  see 
him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a  mo»- 
oarch,  become  at  ouce  the  instrument  and  the  vie- 
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tim  of  tlie  passions  of  others  ;  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted 
into  the  oppressor  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace, 
and  the  scourge  of  his  subjects.  Amiable  in  hiä 
domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a  sovereign!, 
though  ill  advised  in  his  policy,  he  was  as  much 
beloved  by  his  Catholic  subjects  as  he  was  detested 
by  the  Protestants.  History  presents  us  with 
greater  and  more  cioiel  despots  than  Ferdinand  II., 
and  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  unfortunate  celebrity 
of  kindling  a  Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  his  ambition 
must  have  combined  with  the  state  of  the  age,  and 
with  other  causes  and  seeds  of  discord,  before  its 
consequences  could  have  proved  so  destractive. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  spark  would  have 
found  no  nourishment ;  the  calmness  of  all  around 
would  have  silenced  the  voice  of  individual  ambi- 
tion ;  but  now  the  flash  fell  upon  a  high  and  wide 
pile  of  combustibles,  long  prepared  for  conflagra- 
tion, and  Europe  was  wrapped  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  father's  death,  had  been  raised  to  tlie  dig- 
nity of  King  of  the  Romans,  inherited  liis  throne, 
his  principles,  and  the  war  which  he  had  caused. 
But  Ferdinand  III.  had  seen  more  closely  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
country,  and  felt  more  fully  the  necessity  of  peace. 
Less  influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  more  moderate  towards  both  religions,  he  was 
nnore  likely  than  his  father  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  He  did  so,  and  at  last  restored  the  bles- 
sing of  peace  to  Europe,  but  not  till  after  a  con- 
test of  eleven  years  with  the  sword  and  the  pen ; 
not  till  after  he  had  experienced  the  impossibility 
u  2 
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of  resistance,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
stern  law  of  necessity. 

Fortune  was  favourable  to  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  and  his  arms  were  victorious 
against  the  Swedes.  The  latter,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  victorious  Banner,  had,  after  their 
success  at  Wittstock,  taken  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  Saxony;  and  the  campaign  of  1637  opeur 
ed  with  the  siege  of  Leipzig.  The  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  ganison,  and  the  approach  of  the  E- 
lectoral  and  Imperial  armies  saved  the  town,  and 
Banner,  to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  the  Elbe,  was 
compelled  to  rerreat  into  Torgau.  But  the  supe- 
rior jiumbers  of  the  Imperialists  drove  him  even 
from  that  quarter ;  and,  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and  pressed  by  famine,  he 
was  compelled  to  attempt  a  dangerous  I'etreat  into 
Pomerania,  the  boldness  and  successful  issue  of 
which  border  upon  romance.  The  whole  army 
crossed  the  Oder  by  a  shallow  place  near  Fursten- 
berg  ;  and  the  soldieriS,  even  while  up  to  the  neck 
jn  water,  dragged  the  cannon  across,  when  the 
horses  failed.  Banner  had  expected  to  find  Gene- 
ral \^'rangel  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in  Po- 
merania ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  But  Wrangel 
did  not  appear  ;  and  in  his  stead  an  Imperial  army 
had  posted  itself  at  Landeberg,  to  cut  oft'  the  re- 
treat of  the  Swedes.  Banner  now  saw  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  snare,  from  which  e- 
ecape  appeared  impossible.  In  his  rear  lay  an  ex- 
hausted country,  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Oder 
on  his  left ;  also  the  Oder,  which  being  guai'ded 
by  the  Imperial  General  Bucheim,  afforded  no  pas- 
sage ;    in  front,  Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta^ 
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and  a  hostile  army ;  and  on  the  right,  Poland,  ia 
I  which,  notwithstanding  the  trace,  little  confidence 
could  be  placed.  In  these  circumstances,  he  saw 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  him,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  already  triumphing  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fall.  Banner,  with  just  indignation, 
accused  the  French  as  the  authors  of  this  misfor- 
tune. They  had  neglected  their  promised  diver- 
sion upon  the  Rhine,  and,  by  their  inactivity,  al- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  direct  his  whole  force  a- 
gainst  the  Swedes.  "  When  the  day  comes, " 
cried  the  incensed  General  to  the  French  army 
who  followed  the  camp,  "  that  the  Swedes  and 
Germans  join  their  arms  aeainst  France,  we  shall 
cross  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony. "  But  re- 
proaches were  now  useless,  energy  and  resolution 
alone  could  prevail.  In  the  hope  of  decoying  the 
enemy  from  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  direct 
his  march  towards  Poland,  despatched  the  greatev 
part  of  his  baggage  in  this  dhection,  and  sent  hia 
wife,  with  the  wives  of  the  other  officers,  by  this 
route.  The  Imperialists  immediately  hun-ied  to- 
wards the  Polish  frontier  to  block  up  the  route ; 
Bucheim  left  his  station,  and  the  Oder  was  strip- 
ped of  its  defenders.  Banner  on  a  sudden,  and 
under  cloud  of  night,  turned  towards  that  river, 
and  crossed  it  about  a  mile  above  Custrin,  with 
his  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery,  without  bridges 
or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at  Furstenberg. 
He  reached  Poinerania  without  loss,  and  prepared 
to  share  with  Wrangel  the  defence  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

But  the  Imperialists,  under  tlie  command  of 
Gallas,  entered  that  dutchyat  Ribses,  and  overrao 
ip  by  their  superior  strength.     Usedom  and  VVol" 
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gast  were   taken  by  storm,  Demmin  capitulated j 
and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far  into   Lower  Po- 
merania.     At  this  moment,  too,  it  was   more  im- 
portant for  them  than  ever  to    maintain  a  footing 
in  that  country,  for  Bogislaus  XIV.  had  died  that 
year,  and    Sweden    was    now    determined  to  en- 
force  its   claims   on  Pomerania.     To   prevent  the  j 
Elector    of    Brandenburg    fiom    establishing    his  i 
claims    to    that    dutchy,  founded    on  the    treaty 
of  Prague,  it  now  exerted  its    utmost    strength^ 
and    supported    its    generals    to  the  utmost,  both 
with    troops   and   money.     In    other   quarters    of 
the  kingdom,  too,  the  alfairs  of  the  Swedes  began 
to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,   and  to  recover 
from    the  humiliation   into  which  they  had  beeä. 
thrown  by  the  inactivity  of  France,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  their  allies.     For,  after  their  hasty  retreat 
into  Pomerania,  they  had  lost  one  place  after  an- 
other in  Upper  Saxony  ;  the  princes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, pressed  by  the  arms    of  the   Emperor,  be* 
gan  to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even  George 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  declared  against  them.  Ehren* 
breitstein  was  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Ba- 
varian General  de  Werth,  and  the  Austrians  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  batteries  erected  on 
the  Rhine.     France   had  been  the  sufferer  in  the 
contest  with  Spain ;  and  the  event  had  by  no  means 
jstified  the  pompous   preparations  with    which  the 
war  against  that  crown   had   commenced.     Every 
thing  which  the  Swedes  possessed   in  the  interior 
of  Germany  was  lost ;  and  now  only  the  principal 
towns  in  Pomerania  remained    in  their  possession. 
But  a  single  campaign  rescued  them  from  this  state 
of  humiliation  ;  and  by  means  of  the  powerful  di- 
version of  the  Imperialists,  effected  by  the  victa-j 
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Tious  Bernard  upon  the  Rhine,  a  new  aspect  was 
at  once  given  to  the  war. 

The  misunderstandings  which  had  existed  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden  were  adjusted,  and  the 
former  treaty  between  these  powers  confirmed  at 
Hamburg,  with  most  favourable  conditions  fur  the 
Swedes.  In  Hesse,  the  prudent  Landgravine  A- 
meha  assumed  the  government,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  States,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
William,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights  a- 
gainst  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
line  of  Darmstadt.  Meantime  the  Swedish- Pro- 
testant party,  zealously  attached  to  their  religion, 
awaited  only  a  favourable  opportunity,  openly  to 
declare  themselves.  They  had  succeeded  by  art- 
ful delays,  and  by  prolonging  the  negotiation  with 
the  Emperor,  in  rendering  him  inactive  till  their 
^cret  alliance  with  France  was  concluded,  and  the 
victories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  given  a  favourable 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.  They  now 
at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  their  for- 
mer alliance  witli  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  the  Palatinate  was  also  incited,  by 
the  success  of  Bernard,  to  try  his  fortune  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  raised  troops  in  Holland 
■with  English  money,  formed  a  magazine  at  Mep- 
pen, and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia.  His 
magazine  was  lost ;  liis  army  defeated  near  Flotha 
by  Count  Ilatzfeld ;  but  his  attempt  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  operations  of  the  Swedes  in  other 
quarters.  Other  friends  began  to  appear  as  fur- 
tune  declared  in  their  favour ;  and  the  circum^ 
Btance,  that  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  embrace^ 
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a  neutrality,  would  have  been  itself  no  inconsider- 
able advantage  for  tlieir  affairs. 

Favoured  by  these   important  advantages,  and 
reinforced  by   14,000  fiesli  troops  from   Sweden 
and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  with  the  most  favour- 
able prospects,  the  campaign  of  1638.     The  Im- 
perialists  who   were  in  possession  of  Upper  Po- 
uierania  and  Mecklenburg,  in  a  great  measure  a- 
bandoned  their  positions,  or  surrendered  in  crowds 
to  the  Swedes,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  famine, 
the  worst  of  enemies  in  an  exhausted  country.  The 
whole  country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was 
so  desolated  by  the  past   marchings  and  quarter- 
ings  of  the  troops,  that  Banner,  to  enable  him  ta 
penetrate  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,   and  to  sup- 
port his  army  on  its  march,  was  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  from  Lower  Pomerania  into  Low- 
er Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony 
through    the   territory  of  Halberstadt.     The  im- 
patience of  the  Lower  Saxon  Stat«s  to  be  freed 
from  such  guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  that  he  was  provided  with  bread 
in  Magdeburg  itself — a   place  where  famine  had 
even  overcome  the  natural   antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.     He  threw   Saxony  into  consterna- 
tion by  his  approach  ;  but  his  views  wore  directed 
not  against  this  exhausted  country,  but  against  the 
Imperial  hereditary  dominions.      The  victories  of 
Bernard  encouraged  him,  while  his  desire  of  plun- 
der was  excited  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.     After  defeating  the  Imperial    General 
Salis  at  Elsterburg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army 
at  Cliemnitz,  and  taking  Pirna,  he  penetrated  with 
irresistible  impetuosity  into  Bohemia,  crossed  the 
Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took  Brandeis  and  Leut- 
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meritz,  defeated  General  Hofkirchen  with  ten  re- 
giments, and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through 
that  defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole 
object,  and  whatever  could  not  be  carried  oft"  was 
destroyed.  In  order  to  carry  oft'  the  more  corn, 
the  ears  were  cut  from  the  stalks,  and  these  burn- 
ed. More  than  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets  and 
villages,  were  laid  in  ashes  ;  sometimes  more  than 
a  hundred  were  destroyed  in  a  single  night.  From 
Bohemia  he  crossed  into  Silesia,  and  even  Mora- 
via and  Austria  were  destined  to  feel  the  effect  of 
his  ravages.  But  to  prevent  this.  Count  Hatzfeld 
from  W  estphalia,  and  Piccolomini  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, were  obliged  to  hasten  into  tliis  quar- 
ter. The  Archduke  Leopold,  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor,  took  the  command  to  repair  the  eiTors 
of  his  predecessor  Galias,  and  to  raise  the  army 
from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  commencement  justified  the  change,  and 
tlie  campaign  of  1640  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
most  unfortunate  turn  for  the  Swedes.  They  were 
driven  out  of  one  quarter  after  another  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  anxious  only  to  secure  tlieir  plunder,  they 
precipitately  crossed  the  heights  of  Meissen.  But 
being  followed  into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing  ene- 
my, and  defeated  at  Plauen,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Tluiringia.  Having  by  a  single 
campaign  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  field, 
they  again  lost  their  advantage  as  rapidly ;  but 
only  to  accpiire  it  a  second  time,  and  to  pass  from 
the  extremity  of  defeat,  to  tlie  summit  of  success. 
The  wealiened  army  of  Banner  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  its  camp  at  Erfurt,  suddenly  recover- 
ed itself.  The  Duke  of  Lunenburg  abandoned  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
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Banner  the  very  troops  wliich,  the  year  before,  had 
fought  against  liim.  Hesse  Cassel  sent  reintorce- 
nients,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  v.'ith  the  aimy 
of  tlie  late  Duke  Bernard,  joined  him.  Once  more 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  Imperialists,  Banner 
again  offered  them  battle  near  Saalfeld ;  but  their 
leader  Piccolomini  prudently  avoided  a  contest, 
and  had  chosen  a  position  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
When  the  Bavarians  at  length  separated  from  the 
Imperialists,  and  marched  towards  Franconia,  Ban- 
ner attempted  an  attack  upon  this  divided  corps, 
but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  skill  of  the 
Bavarian  General  Von  Merrig,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  main  army  of  the  Imperialists.  Both 
armies  now  moved  into  the  exhausted  tenitory  of 
Hesse,  where  they  formed  intrenched  camps  near 
each  other,  till  at  last  famine  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter  drove  them  from  this  desolated  pro- 
vince. Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Weser  for  his  winter-quarters ;  but  being  out- 
flanked by  Banner,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the  Bishopric  of 
Franconia  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army. 

At  this  period  a  diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon, 
where  the  complaints  of  the  States  were  to  be 
heard,  measures  taken  for  the  repose  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  question  as  to  peace  or  wai"  finally 
decided.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catliolic  voices  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and  the  defection  of  several  of  the  Protest- 
ant votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  complete  command 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  rentlered 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  representation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  German  empire.  The  Protestants, 
with  reason,  cousidered  it  as  a  mere  combination 
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of  Austria  and  its  creatures  against  their  party  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  thoni  a  laiulaMe  effort  to  inter- 
rupt its  deliberations,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  it- 
self. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His 
military  reputation  had  suffered  by  his  last  retreat 
from  Bohemia,  and  some  great  exploit  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  it  to  its  former  lustre.  Without 
confiding  his  plan  to  any  one,  he,  in  t)ie  very 
depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  left  his  quarters  in 
Lunenbnre:  as  soon  as  the  roads  and  rivers  were 
frozen.  Accompanied  by  Marshal  Guebriant, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  France  and  Wei- 
mar, he  directed  his  march  towards  the  Danube, 
through  Thuringia  and  Vogtland,  and  a])peared 
before  Ratisbon  ere  the  Diet  were  aware  of  his 
approach.  The  consternation  of  the  assembled 
states  was  indescribable  ;  and  in  their  first  alarm, 
the  whole  of  the  ambassadors  prepared  for  flight. 
The  Empeior  alone  declared,  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  town,  and  encouraged  the  rest  by  his 
example.  Unfortunately  for  tin»  Swedes  a  thaw 
came  on,  wliich  broke  up  the  ice  upon  the  Danube, 
and  rendered  the  river  impassable,  either  on  foot 
or  by  boats,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice 
which  were  swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  Banner 
rudely  fired  SOU  cannon-shots  into  the  town, 
which,  however,  did  little  mischief.  BafHed  in 
this  attempt,  he  now  resolved  to  penetrate  farther 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenceless  province  of 
Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty  and  comfortable 
quarters  awaited  his  troops,  (iuebriant,  how- 
ever, began  to  fear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes 
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was  to  draw  tbe  Weimar  army  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  connexion 
with  France,  till  it  should  be  placed  entirely  at 
their  disposal,  or  incapacitated  from  doing-  any 
thing  of  itself.  He,  therefore,  separated  from 
Banner  to  return  to  the  Maine  ;  and  the  latter 
saw  himself  exposed  to  the  whole  Imperial  army, 
which  had  been  silently  collected  between  Ra- 
tisbon  and  Ingolstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  a- 
gainst  him.  It  was  now  time  to  think  of  a  ra- 
pid retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected  in  the 
face  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt 
woods  and  rivers,  thvough  a  country  entirely  hos- 
tile, appeared  almost  impracticable.  He  liastily 
retired  towards  the  forest,  intending  to  penetrate 
through  Bohemia  into  Saxony  ;  but  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  behind  him  tliree  regiments  at  Neu- 
burg.  These,  with  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  de- 
fended tliemselves  for  four  days  behind  the  shelter 
of  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg ; 
Piccolomini  pur-ued  him  by  a  nearer  route,  by 
Schlakenwald  :  and  Banner  succeeded  only  by  a 
single  half  hour  in  clearing  the  Pass  of  Prisnitz, 
and  saving  his  whole  army  from  the  Imperialists. 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriant ; 
and  both  generals  directed  their  march  towards 
Halberstadt,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  defend 
the  Saal,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Impe- 
rialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  his  career  at  Hal- 
berstadt, in  May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and 
disappointment.  He  maintained  witli  distinguish- 
ed reputation,  though  with  various  success,  the 
character  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany,  and. 
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by  a  series  of  victorious  actions,  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  great  instructor.     He  was  fertile  in 
expedients,   which  he   planned  with  the   greatest 
secrecy,  and  executed  witli  boldness  ;  cautious  in 
the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in 
good  fortune,  and  never  more  formidable  than  when 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction.     But  the  virtues  of 
the  hero  were  united  with  all  the  feelings  and  vices 
which  ai"e   created  or  fostered  by  a  military  life. 
As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  rudeness  of  his  profession 
and  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror;   he  disgusted  the 
German  princes  no  less  by  his  haughtiness,  than 
he   exhausted  their   country  by  the  contributions 
which  he   levied.     After  the  toils  of  war,  he  in- 
dulged in  the   pleasures  of  the   table,  till   he  a- 
toned  for   these  excesses  by  a  premature  death. 
But   devoted  as  he  was   to   pleasure,  like    Alex- 
ander or  Mahomet  the  Second,  he  hurried  from 
its  arms  into   the  severest  toils  of  war,   and  pla- 
ced himself  in  all  his  vigour  at  tlie   head  of  his 
army,  while  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  his 
luxurious  excesses.     Nearly  80,000   men   fell   in 
the  numerous  battles  which  he  fought,  aiul  about 
600  hostile  standards  and  colours,  wliich  he  sent 
to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  his  victories.  The 
loss  of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely  f«'lt  by 
the  Swedes,  who  feared,  willi  justice,  that  his  loss 
would   not  easily  be   supplied.      The  spirit  of  re- 
bellion and   insubordination  which   had  been  over- 
awed bv  the  imjx'rious  demeanour  of  this  formid- 
able general,  awoke  upon  his  death.    The  oHicers, 
with  an  alarming  unanimity,    demanded  their  ar- 
rears,  and  none  of  the  four  generals  who  shared 
the  command  after  Banner's  death  possessed  in- 
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fluenre  pnoujrh  to  satisfy  tliese  demands,  or  to  si- 
lence the  malcontents.  Military  discipline  Avas  at 
an  end,  increasiiif^  want,  and  the  Imperial  citations 
were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the  army, 
the  troo])s  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little 
zeal,  those  of  Lunenburg  abandoned  the  Swedish 
standai'ds,  as  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, after  the  death  of  Duke  George,  had  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  and  at  last 
even  those  of  Hesse  cjuitted  them,  to  seek  better 
quarters  in  Westplialia.  The  enemy  profited  by 
these  destructive  divisions  ;  and  although  defeated 
in  two  battles,  succeeded  in  making  a  considersble 
progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  gene- 
ralissimo with  fresh  troops  and  money.  This 
was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a  pupil  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  his  most  successful  imitator,  who  had 
been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.  Though 
a  martjT  to  the  gout,  he  sui-jjassed  all  his  op- 
ponents in  activity  ;  and  his  entei-prises  seemed 
to  move  with  wings,  while  his  body  was  fettered 
by  disease.  Under  him  the  scene  of  war  was 
changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted,  which  were 
dictated  by  necessity,  and  justified  by  the  event. 
All  the  territories  were  exhausted  in  which  the 
contest  had  hitherto  raged  ;  while  the  House  of 
Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant  territories,  felt  not 
the  miseries  of  the  war  under  v/hich  the  rest  of 
Germany  groaned.  It  was  Torstensohn  who  first 
taught  them  that  bitter  experience,  who  glutted 
his  Swedes  with  the  fertile  produce  of  Austria, 
and  hurled  the  torch  of  war  even  to  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  Imperial  throne. 

In  Silesia,  the  enemy  had  gained  considerably 
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advantages  over  the  Swedish  general  Stalhantscli, 
and  (hiveu  him  as  far  as  Neumark.  Toi-stensohn, 
who  had  joined  tlie  main  army  of  tlie  Swedes  in 
Lunenburg,  ordered  Iiim  to  join  him,  and  in 
the  year  1642,  penetrated  hastily  through  Bran- 
denburg, which,  under  the  great  Elector,  had  be- 
gun to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality,  into  Silesia. 
Glogau  was  taken,  sword  in  hand,  without  a 
breach,  and  without  any  formal  approach,  the 
Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg,  defeated  and 
killed  at  Schweidnitz  ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,  with 
almost  all  the  towns  on  that  side  the  Oder,  taken. 
He  now  penetrated  with  irrisistible  force  into 
the  interior  of  Moravia,  where  no  enemy  of  Aus- 
tria had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmutz,  and  threw 
Vienna  itself  into  consteniation. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Piccolomini  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold  had  collected  a  superior  force, 
which  speedily  drove  the  Swedish  conquerors 
from  Moravia,  and  after  a  fniitless  attempt  upon 
Brieg,  from  Silesia.  Reinforcerl  by  \\'rangel,  they 
again  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  enemy, 
and  relieved  Grossglogau ;  but  could  neither  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  battle,  nor  carry  into  effect  their 
own  views  upon  Bohemia.  Tiicy  now  overran 
Lusatia,  where  they  took  Zittau  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country,  di- 
rected their  march  towards  the  Elbe,  which  they 
pa«ised  at  Torgau.  Torstensohn  now  threatened 
Leipsic  with  a  siege,  and  hoped  to  raise  a  large 
supply  of  provisions  and  contributions  from  that 
prosperous  town. 

The   Imperialists,    under   Leopold   and   Picolo- 
mini,  immediately  hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  re- 
X  2 
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lief,  and  Torstensohn,  to  avoid  being  enclosed  be- 
tween this  anny  and  the  town,  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  etranpre  coin- 
cidence of  circumstances,  they  met  precisely  upon 
the  spot  which  Gusta^Tis  Adolphus  had  rendered 
remarkable  by  a  decisive  victory  eleven  years  be- 
fore ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  now 
excited  the  Swedes  to  emulate  their  example  on 
this  consecrated  ground.  The  Swedish  c^enerals, 
Stahlhautsch  and  Wellenberg,  threw  themselves 
with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
Imperialists,  which  was  not  yet  completely  formed, 
that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it  were  routed 
and  rendered  useless.  But  tlie  left  of  the  Swedes 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the  victo» 
rious  right  advanced  to  its  assistance,  took  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
line.  The  infantry  on  both  sides  stood  firm  as  a 
wall,  maintaining  the  combat  after  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  sun'ounded 
upon  all  sides,  were  compelled,  after  a  contest  of 
three  hours,  to  abandon  the  field.  The  Generals 
on  both  sides  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
rally  their  fugitives  ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold 
with  his  regiment  was  the  first  in  the  attack,  and 
last  in  flight.  But  this  bloody  victory  cost  the 
Swedes  more  than  3000  men,  and  two  of  their 
best  generals,  Schlangen  and  Lilienhoeck.  More 
than  5000  of  the  Imperialists  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  nearly  as  many  taken  prisoners.  Their 
whole  artillery,  consisting  of  46  cannon,  the  silver 
plate  and  archives  of  the  Archduke,  with  the 
whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.     Torstensohn,  too  much  weaken- 
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ed  by  his  victory  to  pursue  the  enemy,  moved  up- 
on Leipzig.  The  defeated  ai-my  retired  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  its  flying  regiments  reassembled. 
The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  from 
the  vexation  produced  by  this  defeat ;  and  the  re- 
giment of  cavalry  which,  by  its  premature  flight, 
had  occasioned  the  disaster,  experienced  the  effects 
of  his  indignation.  At  Raconitz  in  Bohemia,  in 
presence  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  publicly  de- 
clared it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses,  arms, 
and  insignia,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con- 
demned several  of  the  officers  to  death,  and  deci- 
mated the  private  men. 

Leipzig,  which  suiTendered  three  weeks  after  the 
battle,  was  the  brilliant  result  of  this  victory.  Tlie 
city  was  obliged  to  clothe  the  Swedish  troops  a- 
Jiew,  and  was  obliged  to  pmchase  an  exemption 
from  plunder,  by  a  contribution  of  300,000  rix- 
dollars,  to  which  the  foreign  merchants,  who  had 
warehouses  in  the  city,  were  obliged  to  contribute. 
Torstensohn  advanced  in  the  middle  of  winter  a- 
gainst  Freyberg,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season  for  se\eral  weeks  before  the  town, 
hoping  by  his  perseverance  to  vanquish  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  he  was 
merely  sacrificing  liis  troops  ;  and  the  approach  of 
the  Imperial  General  Piccolomini  compelled  him, 
with  his  weakened  army,  to  retire.  He  consider- 
ed it  as  an  advantage,  however,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in 
their  winter  quarters,  who,  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  had  thus  sustained  a  loss  of  3000 
horses.  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the 
Oder,  as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  liim- 
felf  at  the   garrisons  in  Pomerania  and   Silesia; 
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but,  with  the  rapidity  of  liglitning,  he  again  ap* 
peared  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier,  penetrated 
through  that  kingdom,  and  reUeved  Olmutz  in 
Moravia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Impe- 
riahsts.  From  his  camp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles 
from  Olmutz,  he  commanded  the  whole  of  Mora- 
via, levied  the  severest  contributions,  and  extended 
his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In  vain 
did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian 
nobility  in  defence  of  this  province  ;  they  appeal- 
ed to  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  serve  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Thus,  the  time 
that  should  have  been  spent  in  active  resistance, 
was  lost  in  fruitless  negotiation,  till  the  entire  pro- 
vince fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Bernard  Torstensohn,  by  his  marches 
and  his  victories,  astonished  friend  and  foe,  the 
armies  of  the  allies  had  not  been  inactive  in  other 
quarters  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Hesse  and 
Weimar,  under  Count  Eberstein  and  the  Marechal 
de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into  the  Electorate  of 
Cologne,  in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
there.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  these  trouble- 
some guests,  the  Elector  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Imperial  General  Hatsfeldt,  and  assem- 
bled his  own  troops  under  General  Lamboy.  The 
latter  was  attacked  by  the  allies  in  January  1642, 
and  defeated  in  a  decisive  action  near  Kempen, 
with  the  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed,  and  about 
twice  that  number  taken  prisoners.  This  impor- 
tant victory  opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate 
and  neighbouring  ten-itories,  so  that  the  allies  were 
not  only  enabled  to  maintain  their  winter  quartei-s 
there,  but  to  derive  from  the  country  large  sup- 
plies of  men  and  horses. 
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Guebriant  left  to  the  Hessians  the  task  of  de- 
fending their  possessions  on  tlie  Lower  Rhine  a- 
gainst  JIatzfeldt,  and  advanced  towards  Thuringia, 
a.s  if  to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
ISaxouy.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes,  he 
soon  hurried  hack  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine, 
from  whicli  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  al- 
ready too  far  removed.  But  being  anticipated  in 
the  Landgraviate  of  Baden  by  the  Bavaiians  un- 
der Mercy  and  John  De  Werth,  he  was  obliged  to 
wander  about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  wnthout 
shelter,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  gene- 
rally encamping  upon  the  snow,  till  he  found  a 
miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  He  appeared  in- 
deed in  the  field  the  next  summer,  and  kept  the  Ba- 
varian aimy  employed  in  Suabia,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  reli(!ving  Thionville,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  Conde.  But  he  was  soon  after  driven 
back  to  Alsace  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  remained  awaiting  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  place  in 
November  1G42,  and  the  subsequent  change  in 
tlie  succession,  and  in  the  ministry,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Louis  XIIL,  had  for  some  time  with- 
drawn the  attention  of  France  from  the  German 
war,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  this  inactivity  in 
the  tield.  But  Mazarine,  the  inheritor  of  Riche- 
lieu's power,  his  principles,  and  his  projects,  fol- 
lowed out  with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  pre- 
decessor, tliough  the  French  subject  was  thus  des- 
tined to  pay  dearly  for  the  political  greatness 
of  France.  The  main  strength  of  its  armies, 
which  Richelieu  iiad  employed  against  the  Spa- 
niards, was  directed  by  Mazarine  against  the  limpe- 
r,or  ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  carried  on  the 
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war  in  Germany,  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  opinion 
which  he  expressed,  that  the  German  army  was  the 
right  arm  of  his  King,  and  a  wall  of  safety  around 
France.  Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Thion- 
ville,  he  despatched  a  considerable  reinforcement 
to  Field- iNlaishal  Guebriant  in  Alsace ;  and  to  in- 
duce the  troops  moi-e  willingly  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  the  German  war,  the  celebrated  victor  of  Ro- 
croi,  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Conde,  was  placed  in  person  at  tlieir  head.  Gue- 
briant now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear 
again  in  Germany  with  reputation.  He  liastened 
across  the  Rhine  with  the  view  of  procuring  bet- 
ter winter-quarters  in  Suabia,  and  actually  made 
himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian  ma- 
gazine fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  place  was  too 
dearly  purchased,  and  was  again  lost  with  even 
gi-eater  rapidity  than  it  had  been  acquii"ed.  Gue- 
briant received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  was 
rendered  mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  sur- 
geon, and  the  extent  of  his  loss  became  evident 
from  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  visibly  diminished  in  num- 
bers by  an  expedition  at  this  severe  season  of  the 
year,  had,  after  the  taking  of  Rothweil,  withdrawn 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Duttlingen,  where  they 
lay  in  complete  security,  without  any  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy 
collected  a  considerable  force  to  prevent  the  French 
from  establishing  themselves  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  so  near  to  Bavaria,  as  to  protect  that  quar- 
ter from  their  ravages.  The  Imperialists  under 
Hatzfeldt  formed  a  junction  with  the  Bavaiians 
under  Mercy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  is  generally 
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found  every  where  except  in  his  own  dutchy,  joined 
their  united  forces.  It  was  resolved  to  beat  up  tlie 
quarters  of  tlie  French  in  Duttlingen  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages;  a  favourite  species  of  expedition  in 
this  war,  which,  as  it  was  always  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  confusion,  generally  cost  more  blood- 
shed than  a  pitched  battle.  They  felt  themselves 
the  more  at  home,  as  the  French  soldiers,  unac- 
customed to  such  enterprises,  conceived  them- 
selves protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  a- 
gainst  any  surprise.  John  De  Werth,  who  was 
esteemed  a  master  In  this  species  of  warfare,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  put  in  practice  against 
Gustavus  Horn,  conducted  the  enterprise,  and, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  was  successful. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was 
least  expected,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  nar- 
row passes,  and  a  heavy  snow  which  fell  upon  the 
same  day,  (the  24th  November  1643,)  concealed 
the  approach  of  the  vanguard  till  it  halted  in  front 
of  Duttlingen.  The  whole  artillery  without 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Castle 
of  Homburg,  were  taken  without  resistance, 
Duttlingein  gradually  surrounded  by  the  army, 
and  all  connection  with  the  hostile  quarters  in 
the  neighbouring  villages  silently  and  sudden- 
ly cut  oif.  The  French  were  vanquished  without 
firing  a  cannon.  The  cavalry  owed  their  escape 
to  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  and  the  few  mi- 
nutes in  advance,  which  they  had  gained  upon 
their  pursuers.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms.  About  '-^OOO 
men  were  killed,  and  7000,  with  25  staif-officers  and 
90  captains,  taken  prisoners.  This  was,  pr  ihaps, 
the  only  battle,   in   tlie  whole   course  of  the;  war. 
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wliich  made  nearly  tlie  same  impression  upon  the 
party  which  gained  and  that  which  lost  hv  it; — both 
were  Germans,  and  it  was  the  French  who  had 
disgraced  themselves.  The  memory  of  this  un- 
un Fortunate  day,  which  was  renewed  100  years 
after  at  Rosbach,  was  indeed  subsequently  effaced 
by  the  heroism  of  a  Turenne  and  Conde  ;  but  the 
Germans  might  be  permitted  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  miseries  which  had  been  heaptupon 
them  by  the  policy  of  France,  by  these  severe  re- 
flections upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime  this  defeat  of  tlie  French  was  likely 
to  pi'ove  destiTictive  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole  power 
of  the  Emperor  might  now  be  directed  against 
them,  while  |,the  number  of  their  enemies  was  at 
this  time  increased  by  a  formidable  accession. 
Torstensohn  had,  in  September  164-3,  suddenly 
left  Moravia,  and  moved  into  Silesia.  No  one 
knew  the  cause  of  this  step,  and  the  frequent  chan- 
ges which  took  place  in  the  direction  of  his  march, 
contributed  to  increase  this  pei"plexitj\  From  Si- 
lesia, after  numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  to- 
waids  the  Elbe,  while  the  Imperialists  followed 
him  into  Lusatia.  At  Torgau  he  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Elbe,  and  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
penetrate  through  Meissen  into  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby,  he  also  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  continued  to 
move  down  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Havelberg,  where 
he  astonished  his  troops  by  informing  them  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  lead  them  against  the  Danes 
in  Holstein. 

The  spirit  of  partiality  which  Christian  IV.  had 
displayed  against  the  Swedes  in  his  capacity  (^ 
mediator,  the  jealousy  with  which  he  laboiued  to 
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hinder  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  obstacles 
which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  tlie  Swedish  navi- 
gation in  the  Sound,  and  the  burdens  which  he 
imposed  upon  their  commerce,  had  long  excited 
the  indignation  of  this  crown ;  and  at  last,  when 
these  grievances  continued  daily  to  increase,  had 
determined  them  to  revenge.  Dangerous  as  it 
seemed  to  involve  themselves  in  a  new  war,  while 
Sweden,  even  amidst  all  her  conquests,  was  almost 
exhausted  by  the  old,  their  desire  of  revenge,  and 
the  deep-rooted  hatred  which  subsisted  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  prevailed  over  all  these 
considerations ;  and  even  the  embarrassment  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  the  wai*  in  Germany, 
acted  as  an  additional  inducement  to  try  their  for- 
tune against  Denmark. 

Matters  had  in  fact  come  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  war  was  continued  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  food  and  employment  to  the  troops, 
that  the  advantage  of  winter-quarters  formed  the 
chief  subject  of  contention  ;  and  that  success,  in  this 
particular,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. But  now  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the 
German  empire  were  exhausted  and  laid  waste. 
Provisions,  horses  and  men,  were  wanting  ;  and 
of  all  these,  a  profusion  was  to  be  found  in  IIol- 
6teiii.  If  they  should  merely  succeed  in  recruit- 
ing their  aiiuy  in  that  province,  providing  subsist- 
ence for  the  horses  and  soldiers,  and  remounting 
\Se  cavalry,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  at- 
te.npt  would  be  well  repaid.  It  was,  besides,  of 
thi  highest  importance,  now  that  the  negotiations 
frr  peace  were  commencing,  to  diminish  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  Denmark  upon  these  delibera- 
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tions,  to  delay  the  pacification  itself,  which  seemed 
to  be  unfavourable  to  the  Swedish  crown,  by  sow- 
ing confusion  among  the  parties  interested,  and,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  indemnification,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  her 
conquests,  in  order  the  more  securely  to  pre- 
serve those  alone  which  she  was  anxious  to  re- 
tain. The  state  of  the  Danish  kingdom  at  this 
time  justified  even  greater  hopes,  could  the  at- 
tempt only  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  silence. 
The  secret  was  in  fact  so  well  kept  in  Stockholm, 
that  the  Danish  minister  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  it ;  and  neither  France  nor  Holland  were 
admitted  into  the  secret.  Hostilities  commenced 
without  any  previous  declaration  of  war ;  and 
Torstensohn  was  in  Holstein  before  any  attack 
was  expected.  The  Swedish  troops,  meeting  with 
no  resistance,  poured  like  an  inundation  through 
this  dutchy,  and  made  themselves  niaster  of  every 
strong  place,  with  the  exception  of  Rensburg  and 
Gluckstadt.  Another  army  penetrated  into  Scho- 
nen, which  made  scarcely  any  greater  resistance  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented their  leader  from  passing  the  Lesser  Baltic, 
and  can-ying  the  war  into  Fuhnen  and  Zealand. 
The  Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  Fernem  ; 
and  Christian  himself,  who  was  on  board,  lost  his 
right  eye  by  a  splinter.  Cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  distant  force  of  the  Emperor 
his  ally,  this  King  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  his 
whole  kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes  ;  and  the 
old  prophecy  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  fulfilled,  that  in  the  year  1G44, 
Christian  IV.  should  wander  in  the  greatest  misery 
from  his  dominions. 
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But  the  Emperor  could  not  with  indifference 
beliold  Denmark  sacrißced  to  Swed^i,  and  the 
latter  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  former  king- 
dom. Though  great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of 
so  long  a  march  through  desolated  provinces,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  Count  Gallas,  who, 
after  Piccolomini's  retirement,  had  resumed  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops,  with  an  army 
into  Holstein.  Gallas  actually  appeared  iu  this 
dutcliy,  took  Keil,  and  hoped,  by  a  junction  with 
the  Danes,  to  shut  up  the  Swedish  army  in  Jut- 
land. Meantime  the  Hessians  and  the  Swedish 
General  Koenigsmark  were  kept  in  check  by 
Hatzfeldt  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son 
of  Chnstian  IV'. ;  and  the  latter  drawn  into  Saxony 
by  an  attack  upon  Meissen.  But  Torstensohn, 
with  his  newly  augmented  army,  penetrated  through 
the  unoccupied  pass  betwixt  Schleswig  and  Sta- 
pelholm, met  Gallas,  and  drove  him  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bernburg, 
where  the  Imperialists  formed  a  fortified  camp. 
Torstensohn  passed  the  Saal,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Eaniine  then  found  its  way  into  their  camp,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army  ;  nor  was 
their  wretched  situation  much  bettered  by  their 
retreat  to  Magdeburg.  The  cavalry,  which  attempt- 
ed to  escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  rout- 
ed by  Torstensohn  near  Juterbock;  the  rest  of 
the  army,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  its 
way  sword  in  hand,  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
near  Magdeburg.  Of  all  his  formidable  force, 
Gallas  brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master 
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in  the  art  of  ruining  an  anny.  After  this  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  relieve  him,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  at  Brem- 
sebor  in  the  year  1645,  but  under  the  most  un- 
favourable conditions. 

Torstensohn  followed  up  his  victory;  and,  while 
Axel  Lilienstern,  one  of  the  generals  who  com- 
manded under  him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koe- 
nigsmark  subdued  the  whole  of  Bremen,  he  him- 
self penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000  men 
and  80  cannon,  and  endeavoured  a  second  time 
to  remove  the  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence, 
hastened  to  Prague  in  person,  in  order  to  animate 
the  courage  of  the  people  by  his  presence ;  and  as 
a  skilful  general  was  so  much  wanted,  and  so  lit- 
tle unanimity  prevailed  among  the  numerous  lead- 
ers, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  act  with  more  energy 
and  activity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  theatre  of  war.  By  his  directions,  Hatzfeldt 
assembled  the  whole  Austrian  and  Bavarian  force, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and  advice, 
formed  the  Emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last  bul- 
wark of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
approaching  enemy  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1645.  Ferdinand  depended  upon  his 
cavahy,  which  was  more  numerous  by  3000  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  given  him  assurance  of  a  complete 
victory. 

Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  num- 
ber his  antagonists,  was  not  intimidated  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  Imperialists.  Even  on  the  very 
first  attack  the  left  wmg,  which  Goetz,  the  General 
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of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous position  among  marshes  and  thickets,  was 
thrown  into  complete  disorder,  the  Genera!,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed,  and  nearly  the 
whole  ammunition  of  the  army  taken.  This  unfor- 
tunate commencement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  Swedes,  constantly  pressing  forward,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  important  eminences. 
After  a  bloody  contest  of  eight  hours,  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  and  a 
vigorous  resistance  by  the  infantiy,  they  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field.  2000  Austrians  were 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  Hatzfeldt  himself,  with 
3000  men,  taken  prisoners.  Thus,  on  the  same 
day,  did  the  Emperor  lose  his  best  general  and 
his  last  army. 

This  decisive  victory  at  Jancowitz,  at  once  threw 
open  to  the  enemy  all  the  territory  of  Austria. 
Ferdinand  hastily  tied  to  Vienna,  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  that  capital,  and  to  save  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  treasures.  The  victorious 
Swedes  soon  poured,  like  an  inundation,  into  Mo- 
ravia and  Austria.  After  they  had  subdued  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested  Brunn,  taken 
possession  of  almost  all  the  strong  places  and  towTis 
upon  the  Danube,  and  carried  the  intrenchments 
at  the  Wolf's- Ijiidge,  near  Vienna;  they  at  last 
appeared  in  sight  of  that  capital,  and  the  care 
which  they  took  to  fortify  their  conquests  showed 
that  their  visit  was  likely  to  be  one  of  some  length. 
After  a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  every 
province  of  Germany,  the  stream  of  war  had  at 
last  rolled  backwards  to  its  source,  and  the  roar  of 
the  Swedish  artillery  now  reminded  the  terrified 
Y  2 
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inhabitants  of  those  balls  wliich  the  Bohemian  re- 
bels had,  twenty- seven  yeais  ago,  fired  into  Vien- 
na. Similar  actors  too  re-appeared  upon  the  same 
theatre  of  war.  Torstensohn  invited  Ragotsky, 
the  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  to  his  assistance, 
as  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  solicited  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  Upper  Hungary  was  already  inundated 
by  his  troops,  and  his  union  with  the  Swedes  was 
daily  apprehended.  John  George  of  Saxony, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  Swedes  taking  up  their 
quarters  within  his  territories,  now  adopted  the 
last  and  only  expedient  which  remained  to  him, 
that  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Sweden,  which  was 
to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  till  a  general 
peace.  The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend,  while  a 
new  enemy  was  making  his  appearance  upon  his 
frontier,  and  his  confederates  in  other  quarters  of 
Germany  were  defeated.  The  French  aimy  had 
effaced  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat  at  Deutlingen 
by  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  had  given  employ- 
ment to  the  whole  force  of  Bavaiia  upon  the  Rhine 
and  in  Suabia.  Reinforced  with  fresh  troops  from 
France,  which  the  great  Turenne,  already  dietin- 
guished  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien ;  they  appeared 
on  the  4th  of  Avigust  1 644,  before  Friburg,  which 
had  been  lately  taken  by  Mercy,  and  which  was 
now  covered  by  him  with  his  whole  army  strong- 
ly intrenched.  But  all  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  French  was  exerted  in  vain  against  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Duke  of  Enguien 
was  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  fiuitless  sacrifice 
of  6000  men.  Mazarine  shed  tears  over  this 
great  loss,  which  Conde,  who  had  no  feeling  for 
any  thing  but  glory,  disregarded.  "  A  single  night 
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in  Paris,"  said  he,  "  gives  birth  to  more  men  than 
this  action  has  destroyed."  The  Bavarians,  how- 
ever, were  so  much  exhausted  by  this  murderous 
battle,  tliat,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve 
Austria,  they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Spires,  Worms  and  Manheim, 
sun'endered ;  the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg 
was  taken  by  famine ;  and  Mentz  itself  has- 
tened, by  a  timely  submission,  to  disai-m  the  con- 
querors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now  freed 
fi'om  Torstensohn,  as  they  had  formerly  been  from 
the  Bohemians.  Kagotzky,  at  the  head  of  25,000 
men,  had  penetrated  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Swedish  camp  upon  the  Danube.  But  these  rude 
and  undisciplined  bands  merely  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  increased  the  distress  which  was  al- 
ready felt  in  the  Swedish  camp,  instead  of  second- 
ing the  operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigorous 
enterprise.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor, 
and  money  and  effects  from  his  subjects,  was  the 
object  which  called  Kagotzky,  like  his  predecessor 
Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field  ;  and  both  departed 
as  soon  as  their  object  was  attained.  Ferdinand, 
in  order  to  get  quit  of  him,  gianted  the  barbarian 
whatever  he  asked,  and,  by  a  small  sacrifice,  freed 
his  states  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  force  of  the  Swedes 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  encamp- 
ment before  Brunn.  Torstensohn,  who  command- 
ed in  person,  exhausted  for  four  entire  months  his 
whole  knowledge  of  military  tactics  in  vain  ;  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
attack ;  wliile  the  courage  of  the  commandant,  a 
Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  pardon  to  hope  for, 
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was  excited  by  despair.  The  ravages  caused  by 
pestilential  disorders,  arising  from  famine,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  vise  of  unripe  fruit  during  their 
tedious  encampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  at  last  compelled  the 
Swedish  leader  to  raise  the  siege.  As  all  the 
passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and  his 
army  greatly  weakened  by  famine  and  sickness,  he 
at  last  abandoned  his  enterprise  against  Austria 
and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with  securing 
a  key  to  these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him 
Swedish  garrisons  in  the  conquered  fortresses.  He 
then  directed  his  march  into  Bohemia,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  Imperialists  under  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold.  Such  places  as  had  not  been  taken 
by  the  latter,  were  recovered,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim  ;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  the  Austrian  frontier 
was  again  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna  es- 
caped with  the  alarm  which  it  had  undergone.  In 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedes 
were  very  variable  ;  they  traversed  both  countries 
without  being  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  either. 
But  if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  ac- 
companied with  all  the  success  which  they  were 
at  first  promised,  they  were  at  least  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences  to  the  Swedish 
party.  Denmark  had  been  compelled  to  a  peace. 
Saxony  to  a  truce.  The  Emperor  liad  been  ren- 
dered more  accommodating  in  the  deliberations  for 
a  peace,  and  Sweden  itself,  bolder  and  more  con- 
fident in  its  bearing  towards  these  crowns.  Ha- 
ving thus  nobly  performed  his  duty,  t])e  author  of 
these  advantages  retired,  adorned  with  laurels,  in- 
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to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  and  endeavoured, 
by  retirement,  to  regain  his  health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor  was 
relieved  from  an  in-uption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia, 
But  a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the  Austrian 
frontier  from  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne  who 
had  separated  from  Conde,  and  gone  into  Swabia, 
had,  in  the  year  164-5,  been  totally  defeated  by 
Mercy  near  Mergentheim  ;  and  the  victorious  Ba- 
varians, under  their  brave  leader,  poured  into 
Hesse.  But  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  immediately 
hastened  with  considerable  succours  from  Alsace 
to  Koenigsmark  from  Moravia,  and  the  Hessians 
from  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the  defeated  army,  and 
the  Bavarians  were  once  more  driven  back  to  the 
extremity  of  Suabia.  They  at  last  posted  them- 
selves at  the  village  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlin- 
gen,  in  order  to  cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien  was  in- 
timidated by  no  obstacle.  He  led  forward  his 
troops  against  the  hostile  batteries,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Ba- 
varians rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody  :  till  at 
last  the  death  of  the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Tu- 
renne, and  the  iron  firmness  of  the  Hessians,  de- 
cided the  day  in  favour  of  the  allies.  But  even 
this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by 
this  bloody  contest,  was  still  farther  weakened  by 
the  departure  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians 
being  reinforced  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Tu- 
rejme  was  again  obliged  hastily  to  recross  the 
Rhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  enabled  the  enemy  to 
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turn  their  whole  force  against  the  Swedes  in  Bo- 
hemia. Gustavus  Wrangei,  no  unworthy  succes- 
sor of  Banner  and  Torstensohn,  had,  in  the  year 
1646,  obtained  the  supreme  command  of  the  Swe- 
dish army,  whicli,  besides  the  flying  corps  of  Koe- 
nigsmark,  and  the  numerous  ganisons  dispersed 
throughout  tlie  empire,  amounted  to  about  8000 
horse,  and  15,000  foot.  The  Archduke,  after  re- 
inforcing his  army,  which  amounted  to  24,000 
men,  with  twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, and  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  moved  a- 
gainst  Wrangei,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  over- 
whelm him  by  his  superiority,  before  Koenigsmark 
could  join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a  diversion  in 
his  favour.  Wrangei,  however,  did  not  await  hia 
aiTival,  but  hurried  through  Upper  Saxony  to  the 
Weser,  where  he  took  Hoester  and  Paderborn. 
From  thence  he  moved  into  Hesse,  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  Turenne,  and,  at  his  camp 
at  Weimar,  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of 
Koenigsmark.  But  Turenne,  restrained  by  the 
orders  of  Mazarine,  who  had  beheld  with  jealousy 
the  warlike  prowess  and  increasing  pride  of  the 
Swedes,  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sing necessity  of  defending  the  frontier  of  France 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  Fleniings 
liad  this  year  failed  to  make  the  diversion  which 
they  promised.  But  as  Wrangei  continued  to  press 
his  demand  with  vigour,  and  a  longer  opposition 
might  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Swedes, 
or  induce  them  to  conclude  a  private  treaty  with 
Austria,  Turenne  at  last  obtained  the  wished  for 
permission  to  join  the  Swedish  army. 

The  junction  took  place  at  Giessen,  and  they 
now  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  make  head 
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against  the  enemy.  The  latter  had  followed  the 
Swedes  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  cut  oft'  their  pro- 
visions, and  to  prevent  their  union  with  Turenne. 
In  both  these  attempts  they  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  the  Imperialists  now  saw  themselves  cut 
ofF  from  the  Maine,  and  exposed  to  the  gieatest 
want  from  the  loss  of  their  magazines.  Wrangel 
availed  himself  of  their  weakness  to  execute  an 
enterprise,  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  war.  He,  too,  had  adopted  the 
maxim  of  his  predecessor,  to  cairy  the  war  into 
the  Austrian  States.  But  dismayed  by  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  Torstensohn's  enterprise,  he  hoped 
to  gain  his  end  with  more  certainty  and  effect  by 
another  way.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian 
territories  through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  A  si- 
milar plan  had  been  pui-posed  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  execute,  from 
the  approach  of  \\  allenstein's  army,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  Saxony.  Duke  Bernard  n)oviiig  in  his 
footsteps,  and  more  fortunate  than  Gustavus  A- 
dolphus,  had  spread  his  victorious  banners  between 
the  Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  he  too  was  arrested 
in  his  course,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore an  enemy  superior  in  number.  \\  ran  gel  now 
hoped  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  failed,  the  more  so  as  the  Imperial 
and  Bavarian  army  was  far  in  his  rear  upon  the 
Lahn,  and  could  only  reach  Bavaria  by  a  long 
march  through  Franconia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
He  moved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  defeated  a 
Bavarian  corps  near  ^)onauweith,  and  passed  that 
river  as  well  as  the  Lech  without  resistance.  But 
by  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg  he  gave  the 
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Imperialists  time,  not  only  to  relievo  that  city,  but 
also  to  repulse  him  as  far  as  Lauingen.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  they  turned  towards  Swabia,  in  order 
to  remove  the  war  from  the  Bavarian  frontier,  than 
he  seized  the  opportunity,  repassed  the  Lech,  and 
maintained  the  passage  against  the  Imperialists 
themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defence- 
less before  him  ;  the  French  and  Swedes  poured 
into  it  like  a  toirent,  and  the  soldier  indemnified 
himself  for  the  dangers  he  had  undergone,  by  the 
most  frightful  outrages,  robberies,  and  extortions. 
The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops,  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  increased  the  misery  of  this  country,  which 
was  plundered  without  distinction  by  friend  and 
foe. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  war,  the  courage  of  Maximilian, 
which  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  the  calamities 
of  eight-and-twenty  years,  began  to  waver.  Fer- 
dinand II.,  his  'school-companion  at  Ingolstadt, 
and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more  ;  and 
with  the  death  of  this  friend  and  benefactor,  were 
dissolved  the  strongest  ties  which  had  linked  the 
Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  father 
he  had  been  attached  by  habit,  by  inclination,  and 
by  gratitude  ;  the  son  was  a  stranger  to  his  heart, 
and  with  him  he  was  connected  by  no  other  ties 
than  those  of  state  policy. 

These  accordingly  were  the  motives  which  the 
artifices  of  France  now  put  in  operation,  in  order 
to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to 
induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  It  was  not 
"tvithout  important  reasons,  that  Mazarine  had  so 
far  concealed  his  jealou>y  of  the  iacreasmg  power 
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of  Sweden,  as  to  allow  the  French  to  accompany 
tlie  Swedes  into  Bavai"ia.  His  intention  was,  that 
Bavaria  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  in  order  that  the  stubbornness  of  MaximiHan 
miglit  be  subdued  by  necessity  and  despair,  and 
the  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first  and  last  ally. 
Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign,  em- 
braced the  neutrality  ;  Saxony  had  been  compelled 
to  do  so  from  necessity ;  the  war  in  France  pro- 
vented  the  Spaniards  from  taking  any  part  in  that 
of  Germany  ;  Denmark  had  withdrawn  from  the 
theatre  of  war  after  the  peace  with  Sweden  ;  and 
Poland  had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  truce.  If 
they  could  succeed  in  detacliing  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  Em- 
peror would  be  left,  without  a  friend  in  Germany, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  III.  perceived  the  danger  in  which 
he  stood,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  avert  it. 
But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  persuaded 
that  the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  peace, 
and  that  Spanish  influence  alone  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Maxi- 
milian hated  the  Spaniards,  and  had  never  forgiven 
their  opposition  to  his  claims  on  the  Palatine  E- 
lectorate.  Could  it  then  be  supposed  that,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  this  hostile  power,  he  should  see  his 
people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste,  and  his 
own  fortunes  ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, he  might  relieve  himself  from  all  these  dis- 
tresses, procure  for  his  people  the  repose  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  perhaps  accele- 
rate the  arrival  of  a  general  peace  ?  All  doubt« 
disappeared ;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
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this  step,  he  thought  he  sufficiently  fulfilled  his 
duty  to  the  Emperor,  if  he  procured  for  him  also 
the  benefit  of  the  tinice.  The  deputies  of  the 
three  Crowns  and  of  Bavaria  met  at  Ulm  to  ad- 
just the  conditions  of  the  cessation  of  iiostilities. 
But  it  was  soon  evident,  from  the  instructions  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  that  it  was  not  tlie  in^ 
tention  of  the  Emperor  to  further  this  object,  but 
if  possible  to  prevent  it.  It  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  render  the  truce  acceptable  to  the  Swedes, 
who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  more  to  hope 
than  to  fear  from  the  continuation  of  the  war,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  render  it  obnoxious  to 
them  by  harsh  conditions.  They  were  the  con- 
querors ;  and  yet  the  Emperor  ventured  to  dictate 
to  them.  In  the  first  transports  of  tlieir  indigna- 
tion, the  Swedish  ambassadors  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  Congress,  and  the  French  were  tlie 
first  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in  order  to  detain 
them. 

Tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria  having  thus  failed  in  Tiis 
good  intentions  to  include  the  Emperor  in  the  be- 
nefit of  the  truce,  nov/  thought  himself  justified  in 
attending  to  his  own  interests.  Though  the  truce 
was  to  be  deaily  purchased,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
accede  to  the  conditions.  He  agreed  to  allow  the 
Swedes  to  extend  their  quarters  in  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  and  to  confine  his  own  to  Bavaria  and 
the  Palatinate.  The  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Swabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who,  on 
their  pait,  restored  to  him  what  they  had  taken 
from  Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse  Cassel  were 
also  included  in  the  truce.  After  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th  March  164-7,  tlie 
French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria,  and,  in  ordw  not 
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to  interfere  with  each  other,  took  up  flifferent 
quarters,  the  former  in  tlie  Dutchy  of  Wurtem- 
]  Iberg,  tlie  latter  in  Upper  Swabia,  in  the  neigh- 
Ibourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Bode.  On  the  extreme 
,  north  of  this  Lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  fron- 
tier of  Swabia,  the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by 
its  steep  and  naiTOW  passes,  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  attack  ;  and  accordingly,  the  whole 
Surrounding  peasantry  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
property  in  tliis  natural  fortress.  The  rich  booty 
wliich  the  store  of  pro\asions  it  contained  gave 
reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  posses- 
sing a  pass  into  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  general  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  this  supposed  impregnable  pass  and 
town.  Meantime  Turenne,  according  to  agree- 
ment, had  marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he 
compelled  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  and  the 
Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example  of  Ba- 
varia, and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  great  object  of  the  policy 
of  France  seemed  to  be  attained,  that  of  expo- 
sing tlie  Emperor,  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  to  the 
united  force  of  two  crowns,  and  of  dictating  to 
him,  sword  in  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  An 
army,  not  exceeding  12,000,  was  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  formidable  power  ;  and  this 
force,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist,  the  Hessian  de- 
serter Mflander,  the  wai"  having  deprived  him 
of  all  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes  of  for- 
tune it  displayed ;  and  as  every  calculation  of 
state  policy  had  been  frequently  baffled  by  some 
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sudden  occuiTence,  the  issue  in  this  case  dis- 
appointed expectation  ;  and  the  fallen  power  of 
Austria,  after  a  brief  crisis,  again  attained  a  for- 
midable superiority.  The  jealousy  which  France 
entertained  towards  Sweden,  prevented  it  from 
permitting  the  total  niin  of  the  Emperor,  or  al- 
lowing the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  preponderance  in 
Germany,  which  might  have  been  destnictive  to 
France  herself.  Accordingly,  the  French  minister 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  distress  of  Austria ; 
and  the  army  of  Turenne,  sepai-ating  itself  from 
that  of  Wrangel,  withdrew  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands.  Wrangel,  indeed,  made  the  at- 
tempt, after  moving  from  Swabia  into  Franconia, 
taking  Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  Im- 
perial garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army, 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Egra,  the  key  of  that  kingdom.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve this  fortress,  the  Emperor  put  his  last  army 
in  motion,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head.  But 
the  circuit  which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  States  of  Von  Schlick,  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  War,  delayed  his  march ;  and 
before  his  arrival,  Egra  was  already  taken.  Both 
armies  now  approached  each  other  ;  and  a  deci- 
sive battle  was  expected,  as  both  were  suffering 
from  want,  as  the  Imperialists  were  superior  in 
number,  and  both  camps  were  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  intrenchments  between 
them.  But  the  Imperialists  contented  themselves 
with  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  harassing 
them  by  skirmishes,  by  famine,  and  fatiguing 
marches,  until  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
opened  with  Bavaria  should  bo  brought  to  a  bear- 
ing. 
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The  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a  mortification 
wliicli  the  Imperial  Comt  could  never  pardon  ; 
and,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  it,  they 
now  determined,  if  possilde,  to  turn  it  to  advan- 
tage. Several  officers  of  the  Bavarian  army  had 
been  irritated  by  the  step  of  their  master,  which 
at  once  reduced  them  to  inactivity,  and  imposed 
a  burdensome  restraint  on  their  restless  disposi- 
tion. Even  the  brave  John  De  Werth  was  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  excited  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  formed  the  desigTi  of  seducing  the  whole 
army  from  the  service  of  the  Elector,  and  leading 
it  over  to  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  did  not  blush 
to  pati'onise  this  act  of  treachery  against  the  most 
ti-usty  ally  of  his  father.  He  issued  formal  pro- 
clamations to  the  Electoral  troops,  in  which  he 
reminded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  which  the  Elector  had  merely  command- 
ed in  name  of  tiie  Emperor.  Maximilian  fortu- 
nately detected  the  plot  in  sufficient  time  to  ena- 
ble him  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  by  the  most 
rapid  and  effijctive  measures. 

This  disgraceful  step,  on  the  part  of  the  Empe- 
ror, would  liave  justitied  a  reprisal,  but  Maximi- 
lian was  too  old  a  statesman  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  passion,  where  policy  alone  was  concerned. 
He  had  failed  to  derive  from  the  truce  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  Ear  from  tendiii'^^  to  accelerate 
a  general  peace,  this  partial  truce  had  had  a  per- 
nicious influence  upon  the  negotiations  at  Munster 
and  Osnaburg,  by  extending  the  demands,  and  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  the  allies.  The  French 
and  Swedes  had  removed  from  Bavaria  ;  but,  by 
the  loss  of  his  quarters  in  the  Swabian  Circle,  he 
z2 
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now  saw  himself  compelled  to  exhaust  his  own 
territories  by  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  unless 
he  should  at  once  resolve  to  disband  them,  and  to 
throw  aside  his  arms  at  the  very  moment  when 
Btrength  alone  seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  right. 
But,  before  embracing  either  of  these  certain  evils, 
he  determined  to  try  a  third  step,  the  issue  of 
which  was  at  least  less  certain,  that  of  renouncing 
the  truce  and  resuming  the  war. 

This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bohe- 
mia, threatened  the  ruin  of  the  Swedes,  and 
Wrangel  was  compelled  in .  haste  to  evacuate  that 
country.  He  retired  through  Thuringia  into  West- 
phalia and  Lunenburg,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  while  the 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the 
Weser,  under  Melander  and  Gronsfeld.  His  ruin 
was  unavoidable  if  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
enemy  before  his  junction  with  Turenne  ;  but  the 
same  principle  which  had  formerly  saved  the  Em- 
peror, now  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Swedes. 
Even  amidst  all  the  fury  of  the  conquest,  the  course 
of  the  war  was  guided  by  cold  calculations  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  vigilance  of  the  different  courts 
increased,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  approached« 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  Em- 
peror to  obtain  so  decisive  a  preponderance,  or 
the  general  peace  to  be  delayed  by  any  sudden  al- 
teration of  affairs.  Every  change  of  fortune  was 
important,  now  when  the  treaty  was  on  the  point 
of  being  concluded,  and  when  the  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  contracting  par- 
ties, might  at  once  annihilate  the  work  of  yeare, 
destroy  the  fruit  of  long  and  tedious  negociations. 
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and  deky  the  repose  of  all  Europe.  If  France 
could  engage  to  restrain  the  Swedish  crown  with- 
in due  bounds,  and  to  indemnify  the  Swedes  for 
their  assistance  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  silently  undertoolv  the  same 
task  with  his  ally  the  Emperor,  and  determined, 
by  prudently  dealing  out  his  assistance,  to  retain 
the  fate  of  Austria  in  his  hands :  And  now  that 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  threatened  once  more 
to  attain  a  dangerous  superiority,  Maximilian  at 
once  ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He  was  also 
afraid  of  reprisals  upon  the  part  of  France,  which 
had  threatened  to  direct  Turenne's  whole  force  a- 
gainst  liim,  if  he  allowed  his  troops  to  cross  the 
Weser. 

Melander,  prevented  by  the  Bavarians  from  pur- 
fiuing  Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into 
Hesse,  and  appeared  as  a  formidable  enemy  in 
the  country  which  he  had  fonnerly  defended.  If 
it  was  the  desire  of  revenge  against  his  former 
sovereign  which  induced  liim  to  chuse  Hesse  as 
the  scene  of  his  ravages,  he  gratified  that  passion 
to  the  utmost.  Under  the  scourge  of  this  tyrant, 
the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  country  reached 
the  height.  But  he  soon  had  reason  to  regret  that, 
in  the  choice  of  iiis  quarters  lie  had  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  i-evenge,  rather  than  of  prudence.  In 
this  exliausted  country  his  anny  was  oppressed  by 
want,  while  Wrangel  was  recruiting  his  strength, 
and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lunenburg.  Too 
weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quarters  against 
the  Swedish  general,  when  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  tlie  winter  of  1648,  and  marched  against 
Hesse,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disgiace,  and 
take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
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France  had  once  more  disappointed  tl)e  expec- 
tations of  ISweden  ;  and  tlie  array  of  Turenne,  dis- 
rearu'ding  the  remonstrances  of  Wrangel,  ha<l  re- 
raained  upon  tlie  Rhine.  The  Swedish  leader 
revenged  himself,  by  drawing  into  liis  service  the 
cavalry  of  Weinaar,  which  had  left  tliat  of  France, 
though,  by  this  step,  he  increased,  still  farther,  the 
jealousy  of  that  power.  Turenne  at  last  received 
permission  to  join  the  Swedes  ;  and  tlie  last  cam- 
paign of  this  eventful  war,  was  now  opened  by 
the  united  armies.  They  di'ove  ^Meiander  before 
them  along  the  Danube,  threw  supplies  into  Egra, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
defeated  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  on  the 
Danube,  which  ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Sua- 
marshausen.  In  this  action  Melander  was  mort- 
ally wounded,  and  the  Bavarian  General  Grons- 
feld  then  placed  himself  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Lech,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy's  entrance 
into  Bavaria. 

But  Gustavus  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
Tilly,  who,  in  this  same  position,  had  sacrificed  his 
life  for  Bavaria.  Wrangel  and  Turenne  chose  the 
same  passage  over  the  river,  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  victoiy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
accomplished  it  by  means  of  the  same  advances 
which  had  favoured  their  predecessor.  Bavaria 
was  now  a  second  time  overrun,  and  the  breach 
of  the  truce  punished  by  the  sevei-est  treatment  of 
its  inhabitants.  2.1aximilian  sought  shelter  in  Salzr 
burgh,  while  the  Swedes  crossed  the  Iser,  and 
forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent  and 
continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this 
inconsiderable  stream  into  a  broad  river,  once  more 
saved  Austria  from  this  threatening  danger.     The 
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enemy  ten  times  attempted  to  form  a  bridge  of 
boats    over  the  Inn,    and   as   often    it   was    de- 
stroyed by  the  current.     Never  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  had  the  terror  of  the  Catholics 
been  so  great  as  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
enemy  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and  where 
Bo  general  remained  who  could  be  opposed  to  a 
Turönne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  Koenigsmark.    At  last 
the  brave  Piccolomini  arrived  from  the   Nether- 
lands to  take  the  command  of  the  wreck  of  the 
I  Imperialists.  The  allies  had,  by  their  own  ravages 
'  in  Bohemia,   rendered  their   subsistence    in  that 
country  difficult,  and  were  at  last  compelled  by 
want  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,   where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  ac- 
tivity. 
j       Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying   corps,    had  ad- 
I  Vanced  towards  Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowal- 
eky,  a  disbanded  captain,  who  had  been  disabled 
in  the  Imperial  service,  and  then  dismissed  with- 
out a  pension,   suggested   to  him  a  plan  for  sur- 
I     prising  the  Lesser   side  of  the  city    of  Prague. 
I !  Koenigsmark  successfully  accomplished  the  attempt, 
•  I  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  closing  the  Thirty 
I  I  Years'  \Var  by  its  last  brilliant  enterprise.     This 
i  I  decisive    stroke,    which    vanquished    at    last    the 
Emperor's  irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.     But  the  Old  Town,  the 
larger  half  of  Prague,  which   is   divided  into  two 
parts   by  the    Moldau,   by  its  vigorous  resistance 
wearied  out  the   efforts  of  the   Palatine  Charles 
Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina,  who  had  ar- 
rived from   Sweden   with   fresh   troops,  and  had 
assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  before  ita  walls.     The  approach  of 
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winter  at  last  dl-ove  the  besiegers  into  winter 
quarters,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  intelligence 
arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  colossal  labour  attending  the  completion 
of  this  solenm  and  ever  memorable  treaty,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia; 
the  endless  obstacles  which  were  to  be  surmount- 
ed ;  the  contending  interests  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  ;  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  necessarily  concurred  in  order  to  terminate 
this  tedious,  but  precious  and  permanent  work  of 
state  policy ;  tlie  difficulties  which  attended  the 
very  opening  of  the  negociations,  maintaining  thera 
when  opened  amidst  the  ever  varying  vicissitudes- 
of  the  war ;  finally  concluding  the  conditions  of 
peace,  and  still  more  the  caiTying  them  into  exe- 
cution ;  what  were  the  conditions  of  this  peac«  ; 
what  each  contending  power  gained  or  lost  by  the 
toils  and  suflerings  of  a  thirty  years'  wai',  what 
influence  it  exerted  upon  the  general  system  of, 
European  policy  ; — these  considerations  must  1)0 
left  to  another  pen.  The  history  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  constitutes  a  whole  as  important  as 
the  history  of  the  war  itself.  A  mere  abridgment 
of  it  would  reduce  to  a  mere  skeleton  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  monuments  of 
human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it  of  every 
feature  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public, 
for  which  I  write,  and  of  which  I  now  respectfully 
take  my  leave. 


END  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS    WAR. 
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The  two  Counts,  some  weeks  after  their  arrest, 
were  despatched  to  Ghent  under  an  escort  of 
3000  Spanish  soldiers,  where  they  were  detained 
in  the  citadel  for  more  than  eight  months.  Their 
trial  took  place  in  form,  before  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Duke  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  past  disturbances  in  Brus- 
sels, while  the  charge  of  conducting  the  proceed- 
ings was  assigned  to  the  Procurator-General,  John 

•  The  two  pieces  which  follow — the  Trial  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp — were  in- 
tended to  form  portions  of  the  second  volume  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Scliiller 
never  lived  to  complete.  Being  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  completed  (the  latter  in 
particular  relating  to  an  event  nearly  twelve  years  after 
the  date  at  which  Schiller's  History  closes),  we  have  given 
them  a  place  in  this  volume.  The  Trial  of  the  two  Counte 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Thalia,  No.  8,  and  the 
Siege  of  Antwerp  in  the  Horen  for  179.5. 
VM.  II.  3  a 
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Dubois.  Tliat  against  Count  Egmont  contained 
ninety  different  charges,  that  which  was  directed 
against  Count  Horn  sixty.  Every  innocent  ac- 
tion, every  omission  on  the  part  of  these  noble- 
men, was  construed  upon  the  principle  which  Alba 
had  established  in  the  outset,  that  the  two  Counts, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had 
planned  the  downfall  of  the  royal  authority  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  attempted  to  usurp  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces.  The  expulsion  of 
Granvella,  Egmont's  mission  to  Madrid,  the  eon- 
federation  of  the  Gueux,  the  concessions  which 
they  had  made  to  the  Protestants  within  their  own 
distiicts :  all  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with, 
and  to  bear  reference  to,  this  preconcerted  plan. 
Tlius  the  most  trifling  occurrences  became  import- 
ant, and  one  action  was  darkened  and  discoloured  by 
another.  By  thus  ti'eating  every  separate  article 
as  amounting  to  the  crime  of  leze-majestie,  their 
condemnation  would  be  the  better  borne  out  and 
justified  by  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  charges  were  transmitted  to  the  prisoners, 
with  orders  to  answer  them  in  five  days.  After 
doing  so,  they  were  allowed  to  choose  defend- 
ers and  advocates,  who  were  permitted  to  obtain 
free  access  to  the  prisoners.  But  as  they  were 
accused  of  treason,  none  of  their  friends  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  them.  Count  Egmont  made  dioice 
of  the  Seigneur  de  Landas,  and  of  some  distin- 
guished advocates  in  Brussels. 

Their  first  step  was  to  protest  against  the  compe- 
tency of  the  tribunal,  as  in  their  character  of  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  they  were  amenable  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  himself,  as  Grand  Master 
of  that  order.    But  their  i)rolest  was  rejettedji  ^d 
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they  were  ordered  to  produce  their  witnesses,  fail- 
ing which,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
cmitumatiam.  Egniont  had  most  satisfactorily  an- 
swered eighty-two  of  the  articles  of  accusation  ; 
while  Count  Horn  had  refuted  the  charges  against 
him  clause  by  clause.  The  accusation  and  defence 
are  still  in  existence;  and,  upon  that  defence,  they 
would  have  been  acquitted  by  any  impartial  tri- 
bunal. The  Fiscal  pressed  for  the  production  of 
their  witnesses,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  issued  re- 
peated orders  to  accelerate  the  proceedings.  They 
delayed  however,  from  one  week  to  another,  by 
renewing  their  protest  against  the  competency  of 
the  tribunal.  The  Duke  at  last  assigned  them  a 
term  of  nine  days  to  adduce  their  witnesses  ;  and, 
after  the  elapse  of  that  period,  they  were  to  be 
pronounced  guilty,  and  debarred  from  any  faither 
defence. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress,  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  two  Counts  were  not 
i<lle.  Egmont's  wife,  born  a  Dutchess  of  Bavaria, 
addressed  petitions  to  the  German  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Countess  of  Horn,  the  mother  of  the  impri- 
soned Count,  who  was  in  terms  of  friendship  or 
relationship  with  the  first  reigning  families  in  Ger- 
many, was  not  less  active.  All  of  them  loudly 
protested  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and  plead- 
ed strongly  the  freedom  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
Count  Horn,  as  Count  of  the  Empire,  had  special 
claims,  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Tleece.  The 
Countess  of  Egmont  succeeded  in  interesting  al- 
most all  tlie  German  Courts  for  her  husband  ;  the 
King  of  Spain  aud  his  Viceroy  were  besieged  with 
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intercessions,  which  were  referred  by  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  laughed  at  by  both.  The  Countess 
of  Horn  collected  certificates  from  all  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  order.  Alba 
rejected  them,  declaring,  that  in  the  present  case, 
they  were  entitled  to  no  weight.  "  The  crimes," 
he  said,  "  of  which  the  Counts  were  accused,  had 
taken  place  in  matters  relating  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  he  (the  Duke)  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  sole  judge  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands." 

The  Fiscal  had  been  allowed  four  months  to 
prepare  his  accusation,  and  five  had  been  allowed 
the  two  Counts  to  arrange  their  defence.  But  in- 
stead of  employing  their  time  and  trouble  in  the 
production  of  evidence,  which  perhaps  would  have 
availed  them  but  little,  they  preferred  wasting  it, 
in  protests  against  their  judges,  which  were  of  still 
less  service  to  them.  By  the  former  they  would 
have  apparently  delayed  the  sentence,  and  by  gain- 
ing time,  the  strong  efforts  made  by  their  friends 
in  their  behalf,  might  have  produced  some  effect. 
But  by  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  competen- 
cy of  the  tribunal,  they  afforded  the  Duke  of  Alba 
a  handle  for  cutting  short  the  proceedings.  After 
the  elapse  of  the  last  appointed  term,  5th  of  June 
1658,  they  were  declared  guilty  by  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  and,  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  Flemish  gentle- 
men, which  took  place  during  three  successive 
days  at  the  market-place  of  Brussels,  was  the  ter- 
rible prelude  to  the  fate  which  awaited  the  two 
Counts.      John  Casembrot  Von  Beckerzeel,  se- 
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ci'etaiy  to  Connt  Egmont,  was  one  of  tlieso  un- 
fortunates, who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  master,  which  he  had  maintained  even  upon 
the  rack,  and  for  tlie  zeal  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  King's  service  against  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
rest  had  either  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
or  aiTested  and  condemned  as  traitors,  on  account 
of  the  pait  which  they  had  formerly  taken  in  tlie 
petition  of  the  nobles. 

The  Duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had  gi- 
ven battle  to  Count  Aremberg,  near  the  convent 
of  Heiligerlee  in  Groningen,  and  iiad  fortunately 
defeated  him.  Immediately  after  his  victorj',  he 
advanced  against  Groningen,  to  which  lie  laid 
«iege.  The  success  of  his  arms  had  raised  the 
courage  of  liis  party,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
liis  brother,  was  advancing  with  an  army  to  his  as- 
sistance. All  these  circumstances  rendered  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  necessary  in  these  remote 
provinces  ;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Brus- 
sels till  tlie  fate  of  these  two  important  captives 
was  decided.  The  whole  nation  was  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  them,  a  feeling  which  was  in- 
creased ratlier  than  diminished  by  their  unfortun- 
ate fate.  Even  the  Catholic  party  disapproved  of 
the  execution  of  these  distinguished  noblemen. 
The  slightest  advantage  gained  over  the  arms  of 
the  Duke  by  the  rebels,  or  even  the  report  of  such 
in  Brussels,  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  revo- 
lution in  the  town,  and  to  set  these  noblemen  at 
liberty.  Besides  the  petitions  and  intercessinns  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Princes  of  tlie  Empire,  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  King  of  JSpain  and  himself, 
2  A  2 
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daily  increased,  so  much  so,  that  Maximilian  IL 
ventured  to  assure  the  Countess  of  Egraont,  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  life  of  her  husband. 
These  powerful  eflbrts  might  at  last  induce  the 
King  to  alter  his  \-ie\vs  in  favour  of  the  prisonere. 
He  might,  even  tnisting  to  the  usual  rapidity  of 
his  Viceroy's  operations,  apparently  yield  to  the 
representations  of  these  Princes,  and  recall  the 
sentence,  in  the  assurance  that  his  mercy  would 
come  too  late.  All  these  considerations  disposed 
the  Duke  to  permit  as  little  delay  as  possible  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Next  day  both  Counts  were  brought  under  a 
guard  of  SOOO  Spaniards,  from  the  citadel  of  Ghent 
to  Brussels,  and  were  impiisoned  in  the  Brodthaus, 
in  the  great  square.  Next  morning  the  council 
was  assembled,  the  Duke  appeared  in  person  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  the  two  sentences,  which 
had  been  folded  and  sealed  up,  were  opened  and 
publicly  read  by  the  Secretary  Prantz.  Both  Comits 
were  found  guilty  of  treason,  as  having  favom^ed 
and  furthered  the  detestable  conspiracy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  protected  the  confederated  No- 
bles, and  been  guilty  of  various  niisdemeanom'S 
against  the  King  and  the  Church  within  their  go- 
vernments. Both  were  to  be  publicly  beheaded, 
their  heads  exposed  upon  pikes,  and  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  the  express  orders  of  the  Duke. 
The  sentence  was  signed  only  by  the  Duke  and 
the  Secretary  Prantz,  no  trouble  being  taken  to 
procure  the  approbation  of  the  otiier  members  of 
the  Council. 

It  was  during  the  night  between  the  4th  and 
5ih  of  June,  that  the  sentence  was  brought  to  the 
prisoners,   who  had  already  gone   to  rest.     The 
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Duke  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  Martin  Rhithove,  whom  he  had  expressly 
Bummoned  to  Brussels  to  prepare  the  prisoners 
for  death.  The  Bishop,  upon  receiving  this  com- 
mission, threw  liimself  at  the  Duke's  feet,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  pardon, 
or  at  least  to  delay,  the  execution  of  the  prisoners. 
But  he  received  the  harsh  and  stem  answer,  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  from  Ypres,  not  to  oppose 
the  sentence,  hut  to  render  it  more  tolerable  to 
the  unfortunate  noblemen  through  his  consolations. 
Its  contents  were  fii-st  comnmnicated  to  Count 
Egmont.  "  This  is  in  truth  a  severe  sentence,  " 
exclaimed  the  Count  with  a  pale  countenance  and 
faltering  voice,  "  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  so 
offended  his  Majesty,  as  to  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. But  if  it  must  be  so,  I  submit  to  my  fate 
with  resignation.  May  my  death  ex])iate  my  of- 
fence, and  save  my  wife  and  children  from  sufler- 
iug  by  my  en'ors.  This  favour  at  least,  methinks, 
my  past  services  entitle  me  to.  I  will  bear  death 
with  calmness,  since  (iod  and  my  King  will  have 
it  so.  "  He  then  pressed  the  Bishop  solemnly  and 
sincerely  to  tell  him  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pai"- 
don.  When  he  was  told  there  was  none,  he  con- 
fessed himself,  and  received  th«;  sacrament  from 
the  priest,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  mass  with 
the  most  fervent  piety.  He  asked  him  what  pray- 
er was  the  best,  and  most  suited  to  his  last  mo- 
ments. On  his  answering  that  he  knew  no  prayer 
more  effective  than  that  which  had  been  left  by 
Christ  himself,  he  immediately  besran  to  recite  the 
Lord's  prayer.  The  thoughts  of  his  faujily  inter- 
rupted him  ;  he  called  for  pea  and  ink,  and  wrote 
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two  letters,  one  to  his  wife,  the  other  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  latter  of  which  was  in  these  terms  : 

"  Sire, 

"  I  have  this  morning  read  the  sentence 
which  your  IMajesty  has  heen  pleased  to  pronounce 
against  me.  Far  as  I  have  ever  been  from  at- 
tempting any  thing  against  the  person  or  the  ser- 
vice of  vour  ivlajesty,  or  against  the  only  true  and 
venerable  Catholic  religion,  I  submit  v/ith  patience 
to  the  fate  wliich  God  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point for  me.  If,  dming  the  past  disturbances,  I 
have  done,  advised,  or  omitted  any  thing  that 
seemed  contrary  to  my  duty,  be  assured  that  it 
has  proceeded  from  the  best  intentions,  and  was 
forced  upon  me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
I  therefore  pray  your  Majesty  to  pai'don  such  er- 
rors, and,  in  consideration  of  my  past  services,  to 
deal  leniently  with  my  poor  wife  and  my  unfortu- 
nate children  and  servants.  In  this  hope,  I  re- 
commend myself  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful 

vassal  and  subject, 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont.  " 
Brmsels,  5th  of  June  1568. 

This  letter  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
with  particular  instructions ;  and,  for  the  greater 
security,  sent  a  copy,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
to  the  State  Counsellor  Viglius,  the  most  lenient 
member  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  was  transmitted  to  the  King.  The 
family  of  the  Count  again  received  possession  of 
their  estates,  their  fiefs  and  rights,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  sentence,  were  forfeited  to  government. 
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Meautime  a  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the 
market-place  of  Brussels,  in  front  of  the  Stadt- 
haus, on  which  two  poles  with  iron  points  were 
fixed,  and  the  whole  covered  with  black  cloth. 
Twenty-two  companies  of  the  Spanish  garrison 
surrounded  the  scaffold,  a  precaution  which  was 
by  no  means  superfluous.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven 
Ihe  Spanish  guard  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Count ;  they  were  provided  with  cords  to  bind 
the  hands,  according  to  custom.  This  however 
he  resisted,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  die.  He  had  himself  cut  off  the  collar 
of  his  dress,  in  order  to  enable  the  executioner 
more  'easily  to  perform  his  duty.  He  wore  a 
night-gown  of  red  damask,  and  over  this  a  black 
Spanish  mantle,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  In  this 
garb  he  appeared  upon  the  scaffold.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Don  Julian  Romero,  the  maitre  de 
camp,  a  Spanish  Captain  named  Salinas,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  Grand  Provost  of  Court, 
with  a  red  staff  in  his  hand,  was  seated  on  horse- 
back at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioner 
was  concealed  beneath. 

Egmont  had  at  first  wished  to  address  the  peo- 
ple from  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  Bishop  represented 
to  liim,  that  he  either  would  not  be  heard,  or  that 
the  populace  in  their  present  disposition  might  be 
easily  impelled  to  acts  of  violence,  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  ruining  his  friends.  He  then 
abandoned  the  idea.  He  walked  with  dignity  for 
some  minutes  up  and  down  the  scafl'old,  and  la- 
mented that  he  was  not  allowed  to  die  a  more  ho- 
nourable death  for  his  King  and  country.  Even 
to  the  last  he  Iiad  been  unable  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  King  was  in  earnest,  or  that  he  meant  to 
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proceed  any  further  than  a  mere  teiTor  of  an  ex- 
ecution. As  the  decisive  moment  approadied 
when  he  was  to  receive  the  last  sacrament,  as  he 
still  gazed  around,  and  no  prospect  of  aid  ap- 
proached, he  turned  to  Julian  Komero,  and  asked 
him  once  more,  if  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon. 
Julian  Romero  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  on 
the  ground,  and  was  silent. 

He  then  fixed  his  teeth  firmly  together,  threw 
aside  his  mantle  and  robe,  knelt  down  upon  the 
cushion,  and  prepared  for  his  last  devotions.  The 
Bishop  gave  him  the  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  adminis- 
tered to  him  extreme  unction  ;  after  which  the 
Count  made  a  sign  to  him  to  leave  him.  He  drew 
a  silk  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  in  that  position  a- 
waited  the  blow.  The  body  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  fi"om  it  were  immediately  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  by  a  black  cloth. 

The  deadly  stroke  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  heart 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Brussels  who  surrounded 
the  scaffold.  The  appalling  stillness  was  broken 
only  by  loud  sobs.  The  Duke  himself,  who  wit- 
nessed the  execution  from  a  window,  wiped  bis 
eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene.  Soon  after- 
wards Count  Horn  advanced.  Of  a  more  impetu- 
ous temperament  than  his  friend,  and  exasperated 
against  the  King  by  stronger  motives,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  sentence  with  less  composure,  although 
it  was  perhaps  less  unjust  towards  him  than  to- 
waids  his  friend.  He  had  burst  forth  into  re- 
proaches against  the  King,  and  the  Bishop  had 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  employ  his 
last  moments  more  suitably  than  in  uttering  im- 
precations against  his  enemies.     At  last  he  grew 
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cäIiii,  and  confessed  himself  to  the  Bishop,  though 
he  had  at  first  refused  to  do  so. 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  escort 
as  his  friend.  In  passing  he  saluted  many  of  his 
acquaintances ;  he  was  attired  like  Egmont,  in  a 
black  dress  and  mantle,  with  a  Milanese  cap  of 
the  same  colour  upon  his  head.  When  he  had 
mounted  the  scaffold,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
corpse  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  if  it  was  the 
body  of  his  friend.  When  he  was  told  it  was,  he 
said  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  threw  aside  his  man- 
tle, and  knelt  down  upon  the  block.  A  universal 
ciy  broke  forth  as  the  stroke  of  death  descended. 

Both  heads  were  placed  upon  the  poles  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  scaffold,  where  they  re- 
mained till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After- 
waids  they  were  taken  down,  and  placed,  with  the 
bodies,  in  leaden  coffins. 

Even  the  presence  of  the  executioner,  and  of 
the  spies  that  surrounded  the  scaffold,  could  not 
prevent  the  citizens  of  Bnissels  from  dipping  their 
liandkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  and  treasuiing  up  these 
relics  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  witnessing  the 
contest  of  human  invention  with  powerful  ele- 
ments of  opposition,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
prudence,  resolution  and  constancy,  over  difficul- 
ties which,  to  ordinary  minds,  appear  invincible. 
Less  attractive,  perhaps,  but  still  more  instructive, 
is  the  contrary  view  of  human  nature  ; — where  the 
want  of  these  qualities  renders  vain  all  the  efforts 
of  genius,  and  all  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  where 
the  inability  to  improve  the  advantages  they  pos- 
sess, deprives  men  of  that  success  which,  with  or- 
dinary prudence,  was  already  certain.  Examples 
of  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Siege  of 
Antweq)  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  an  enterprise  which  for  ever  de- 
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piived  this  flourishing  city  of  its  commercial  im- 
portance, wliile  it  confeiTt'd  immortal  renoAvn  on 
the  general  who  undertook  and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  yeais  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  during  which  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Belgium  had  been   contending,   at  first 
only  for  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  the  priW-  f*^ 
leges  of  the  States,  against  the  encroachments  of ' . 
the  Spanish  Governor,  but  latterly  for  their  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  Spanish  monai'chy.  Never 
completely  conquerors,  nor  completely  vanquish-   ' 
ed,  they  wearied  out  the  courage  of  Spain  by  te-   , 
dious  warlike  operations  on  an  unfavourable  soil,   ' 
and  exhausted  the  efforts  of  the  Master  of  both    : 
the  Indies,  while  they  themselves  were  called,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  Avere,  almost  "  beggars.  "     The 
confederation  of   Ghent,    which  had   united    the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, into  one  common  and  (could  such  an  associa- 
tion have  endured)  invincible  body,  was  indeed  at 
an  end  ;  but  instead  of  that  unceitain  and  unna- 
tiu-al  union,  the  Northern  Provinces  had,  in  the 
year  1579,  formed  the  confederation  of  Utrecht, 
which,  as  it  was  cemented  by  a  commmiion  of  in- 
terests and  religious  belief,  seemed  to  promise  a 
longer  duration.     What  the  new  republic  had  at    ' 
first  lost  by  this  separation  from  the  Catholic  Pro-    ^ 
viuces,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased    , 
closeness  of  the  new  alliance,  by  unity  of  pui-pose    r 
and  energy  of  execution  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  bet- 
ter to  sacrifice  in  time,  what  no  exertion  could  ever 
have  effectually  maintained. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  Provinces,  ei- 
ther from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  been  reduced 
in  the  year  1584-,  under  the  yoke  of    Spain.     The 
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Northern  Countries  alone  resisted  with  firmness. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Brabant  and  Flanders 
still  held  out  with  obstinacy  against  the  aiins  of 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma,  who  at  that  time  di- 
rected the  goremment  of  the  Provinces,  and  com- 
joaanded  the  army  with  equal  energy  and  prudence, 
[uid  wlio,  by  a  career  of  success,  had  again  raised 
;he  military  reputation  of  Spain.  The  natural  si- 
uation  of  the  country,  which  by  means  of  rivers 
ind  canals  promoted  the  communication  of  cities 
vith  each  other  and  with  the  sea,  increased  the 
lifficulty  of  every  conquest;  and  the  possession  of 
me  place  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  command 
•f  the  rest.  As  long  as  their  mutual  coram uni- 
ation  continued,  Holland  and  Zealand  could  with 
ittle  difficulty  assist  their  confederates,  and  furnish 
hem,  either  by  sea  or  land,  with  supplies  wjjich 
10  efforts  could  prevent,  while  the  King's  troops 
vere  exhausted  by  tedious  and  fraitless  sieges. 

The  most  important  town  in  Brabant  was  Ant- 
werp, both  on  account  of  its  riches,  population, 
nd  strength,  and  its  situation  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Ichelde.  This  lai'ge  and  populous  city,  contain- 
ag  at  that  time  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
ras  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Lea- 
ae  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  distinguished  it- 
elf  above  all  the  other  cities  of  Belgium  by  aa 
TepreBsible  freedom  of  opinion.  As  it  included 
rithin  its  walls  all  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
hurch,  and  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  this 
nlimited  toleration,  so  it  had  by  far  the  most  to 
ar  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  whidi  thrcaten- 
(1  to  annihilate  religious  freedom,  and  to  expel 
lie  Protestant  merchants  from  its  market«,  by  the 
2  B  2 
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terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  They  had  ali'eady  ex- 
perienced the  brutality  of  the  Spanish  garrisons ; 
and  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  if  they  once 
bent  their  necks  to  this  intolerable  yoke,  tliey 
never  would  again  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  its 
burden. 

But,  powerful   as   were  these  inducements  to 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Antwerp,   considerations 
not  less  weighty  deteraiiued  the  Spanish  General, 
at  every  price,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town. 
On  the  possession  of  Antwerp  depended  in  a  great 
measure   that   of  the  whole  territory  of  Brabant, 
which   was   chiefly  supplied  through  this  channel 
with  gi-ain  from  Zealand  ;  while  its  capture  would 
give  the  victors  the  command  of  the  Scheide.     It ! 
would  deprive  the  League  of  Brabant,  which  held 
its  meetings  there,   of  its  strongest  support,  and 
the  whole   Protestant  party  of  its  dangerous  ex- 
amjde,  its   counsel,   and   its  treasure,    while  the 
riches  of  its  inhabitants  would  replenish  the  cof- 
fers of  the  King,   which  were  now  exhausted  by 
the  necessities  of  war.     Its  fall  must,  sooner  or 
later,  draw  after  it  that  of  the  whole  of  Brabant ; 
and  the  preponderance  once  obtained  in  that  quar- 
ter, would  ultimately  prove  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  King.     Determined  by  these  views,  the  Prince; 
of  Parma,  in  July  1584,  collected  his  army,  and 
marched  from    Dornick,  where  he  then  was,  to«| 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the  intentioi* 
of  laying  siege  to  the  town.  * 

But  both  the  natural  situation,  and  the  artificial 
securities  of  Antwerp,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  W 
every  attack.     SmTouuded  on  the  side  of  Bra- 

*  TInian.  Hist.  Tom.  II.  5-^7.— Grotius  Df  IM.  Ikl- 
gkis,  84-, 
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bant  with  impregnable  works,  and  moats  filled 
with  water ;  and  on  the  Flanders  side  by  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Scheide,  it  could 
not  be  surprised  by  any  sudden  assault ;  and  thus 
defended,  the  siege  could  only  be  earned  on  with 
effect  by  a  land  force,  triple  that  of  the  prince, 
and  a  fleet,  which  he  entirely  wanted.  The  river 
not  only  supplied  the  town  with  abundance  of 
every  necessary  from  Ghent,  but  opened  also  an 
easy  communication  with  the  adjacent  territory 
of  Zealand.  As  the  tides  of  the  North  Sea  ex- 
tend far  up  the  Scheide,  and  ebb  regularly,  Ant- 
werp possesses  the  peculiar  advantage,  that  the 
same  tide,  at  different  periods,  flows  past  it  in 
opposite  directions.  Besides,  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Dendermonde, 
and  others,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  League, 
and  could  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
upon  the  land  side.  Two  different  armies,  there- 
fore, were  necessary,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
river,  to  blockade  the  town  by  land,  and  to  cut 
oft" its  communication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant; 
and  a  fleet  sufficient  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Schehle,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  those 
supplies  which  could  undoubtedly  be  poured  in 
from  Zealand.  But  the  army  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Parma  was  now  reduced,  in  conse([uence  of  the 
war  which  he  had  still  to  maintain  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  numerous  ganisons  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
to  10,000  foot  and  1700  liorse,  a  force  veiy  in- 
adequate to  an  undertaking  of  this  formidable  na- 
ture. These  troojts  were  also  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  the  long  arrears  of  pay 
which  were  due,  had  given  rise  to  secret  discou- 
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tents,  which  hourly  threatened  to  break  out  into 
open  mutiny.  If,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
they  should  still  attempt  the  siege,  they  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  the  fortresses  they  had 
left  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  from 
whence  it  would  be  easy  for  the  ganisons  to  an- 
noy their  divided  army  by  well  directed  sallies, 
and  to  distress  them  by  intercepting  their  con- 


* 


voys 

These  difficulties  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Coimcil,  to  wliom  the  Prince  of  Parma  opened 
his  plan.  With  all  their  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  tried  capacity  of  such  a  leader,  the 
most  experienced  generals  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise their  doubts  as  to  its  issue,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  only,  whose  impetuous  disposition 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  such  prudential 
considerations,  Capizucchi  and  Mondragone,  all 
of  them  disadvised  this  hazaidous  enteq^rise,  by 
which  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  fraits  of  all 
their  former  conquests,  and  of  tarnishing  all  the 
military  renown  which  they  had  acquired. 

But  objections  which  he  had  already  foreseen 
and  answered,  could  not  alter  the  plans  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  They  had  not  been  formed  in 
ignorance  of  these  dangers,  or  with  a  thoughtless 
and  ovem^eening  confidence  in  his  own  resources. 
But  that  instinctive  feeling  which  enables  great 
minds  to  tread  with  security  and  success,  in  a 
coarse  which  inferior  men  would  either  have  never 
commenced,  or  never  completed,  raised  liim 
above  the  influence  of  tke  doubts  which  a  cold 
and  limited  prudence  would  have  opposed  to  his 

*  Strada,  De  B.  Btl.  Dec.  II.  Lib.  VI. 
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views ;  and  without  being  able  to  persuade  his 
generals,  lie  felt  an  internal  conviction  of  their 
correctness,  not  the  less  to  be  relied  on  perhaps, 
that  it  was  dark  and  indefinable.  A  career  of 
success  had  exalted  his  confidence ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  army  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  unequal- 
led in  Europe  for  discipline,  experience  and  bra- 
very, and  commanded  by  the  most  eminent  offi- 
cers, was  in  itself  sufficient  to  banish  every  thought 
of  fear.  To  those  who  objected  to  the  smallness  of 
its  number,  he  used  to  answer,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  length  of  the  pike,  it  was  but  tlie 
point  that  inflicted  the  wound  ;  and  that  in  mili- 
tary enterprises,  more  depended  on  the  forces  ac- 
tually employed,  than  on  the  mass  which  might 
be  called  into  action.  He  was  awaie  of  the  dis- 
contents of  his  troops,  but  he  was  acquainted  iA^o 
with  their  obedience ;  and  he  thought  that  their 
attention  would  be  most  effectually  withdrawn 
fi"om  these  private  grievances,  by  employing  them 
in  some  important  undertaking,  which  might  ope- 
rate by  its  brilliancy,  on  their  love  of  military  re- 
nown, and  on  their  avarice,  by  the  hit^li  prize 
which  the  plunder  of  such  a  prosperous  city  would 
oflFer  to  the  conqueror.  * 

In  the  plan  which  lie  had  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  the  siege,  he  resolved  to  meet  with 
energy  the  manifold  ilifficulties  of  the  enterprise. 
Famine  was  the  only  engine  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  make  himself  master  of  Antwerp  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  this  terrible  expedient, 
it  was  necessary  to  shut  up  every  avenue  to  it 
either  by  sea  or  land.     In  order  to  impede,  if  not 

•  Straila,  Jot.  tit.  boi. 
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to  put  a  stop  to  the  coinniunicatioa  with  ZoalaiKi, 
he  determined,  iu  the  first  place,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  those  works  whi(;h  the  inhabitants  had 
erected  on  both  banks  of  the  Scheide,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  then*  fleet ;  and,  in  their  place,  to  erect 
new  bulwarks,  which  ehould  command  the  whole 
extent  of  the  river.  And,  that  the  city  might  not 
be  supplied  on  the  land  side  with  those  8uccotii"8 
wliich  he  was  endeavouring  to  cut  ofi"  by  sea,  it 
was  resolved  that  all  the  suiTounding  cities  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  should  be  included  in  the 
blockade,  and  the  fall  of  Antwerp  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  their  surrender.  It  was  indeed  a  gigan- 
tic, and,  looking  oidy  to  the  limited  means  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  almost  an  extravagant  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  attempt  was  justified  by  the  genius 
of  its  author,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  its  issue.* 
As  the  execution  of  so  extensive  a  plan  re- 
quired time,  it  was  necessary  to  commence  by  the 
erection  of  forts  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  which 
connect  Antwerp  with  Denderinonde,  Ghent, 
Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  the  other  to\\ais  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  to  render  the  communi- 
cation between  them  more  difficult.  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  at  the  same  time  quartered  in  their 
neighbomhood,  and  almost  at  their  very  gates, 
which  laid  waste  the  level  country  around,  and 
kept  the  surromiding  teiTitory  in  alarm  by  their 
incursions.  Three  thousand  men  were  placed  be- 
fore Ghent  alone,  and  before  the  other  towns  in 
proportion.  By  means  of  these  expedients,  and  of 
the  secret  communication  which  he  maintained 
with  the  Catholic   inhabitants  of  these  towns,  tlie 

*  Strada,  Dec.  ii.  Lib.  vi. 
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)rince  lioped  to  be  able,  without  weakening  liis 
)wu  forces,  gradually  to  exhau«t  tbeir  strength, 
md,  by  the  harassing  operation  of  a  petty  and  in- 
■essant  warfare,  without  any  formal  siege,  to  re- 
luce  them  to  submission.  * 

In  tlie  meantime  the  main  efforts  of  the  Prince 

>f  Parma  were   to  be  directed  against  Antwerp, 

vhich  he  now  entirely  surrounded  with  his  troops. 

He  posted  himself  at   Bevem  in  Flanders,  a  few 

^liles  from  Antwerp,  where  he  constructed  a  for- 

5fie(l  camp.     The    Flanders  side  of  the   Scheide 

ik'as  intrusted  to  the  iSIargrave  of  Rysburg,  gene- 

al  of  the  cavalry,  the  Brabant  side  to  Count  Peter 

ruest  of  Mansfeld,  and   to   another  Spanish  lea- 

er,  Mondragone.  The  two  last  crossed  the  Scheide 

uccessfully  upon   pontoons,  notwithstanding  the 

^position  of  the    Flemish   admiral's  ship,  which 

ad  been  sent  against  them,  and  passing  Antwerp, 

ok   up  their   position  at    Stabröck  in   Bergen. 

tome   detached   corps   were   scattered   along  the 

hole  Brabant  side  of  the  Scheide,  who  were  em- 

oyed  partly  in  guarding  the  dykes,  and  partly  in 

ocking  up  the  passages  by  land. 

•Some   miles    belo.v    Antwerp    the    Scheide   is 

fiarded  by  two  strong  forts,  one  of  which  is  situ- 

ed  at   Liefkenhoek,  on  the   Island   of  Doel  in 

anders,  and  the  other  at  Lillo,  directly  opposite, 

the  side  of  Brabant.      The  last  had  been  built 

Mondri^one  by   order  of  the   Duke  of   Alba 

liile  lie  governed  in  Antwerp,  and  to  him  the  at- 

;k   of  the    fortress  was   now  intrusted   by  the 

ince  of  Parma.     Upon  the  possession  of  these 

ts  the  whole  fate  of  the  siege  seemed  lO  depend, 

t*  Meieren,  Hist,  of  the  Netherlands,  Book  XII.  467, 
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because  every  vessel  sailing  froin  Zealand  to  Ant- 
werp was  obliged  to  pass  the  Scheide,  under  the 
tire  of  their  cannon.  Both  forts  had  been  latelv 
strengthened  by  the  Flemish,  and  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  first  were  scarcely 
completed,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Margrave 
of  Rysburg.  The  celerity  with  which  the  Spanish 
general  went  to  work,  confounded  the  enemy  who 
were  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard,  and  a  brisk 
assault  directed  against  Liefkenhoek,  left  this  fort 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  This  loss  occurred 
on  the  same  unfortunate  day  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  fell  at  Delft  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
The  other  defences  erected  on  the  Island  of  Doel, 
were  paitly  taken,  partly  abandoned  by  their  de- 
fenders, so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Flemish 
side  of  the  Scheide  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  the  fort  of  Lillo  on  the  side  of 
Brabant  opposed  a  far  more  vigorous  resistance, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had  found  time  to 
strengthen  its  fortifications,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
a  strong  gairison.  Desperate  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged, under  the  conduct  of  Odet  de  Teligny, 
and  covered  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  destroyed 
all  the  works  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  inundation 
produced  by  the  opening  of  the  sluices,  drove  them 
after  a  three  weeks'  siege,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  from  the  place.  They  returned  to 
their  fortified  camp  at  Stabrock,  and  contented 
themselves  with  occupying  the  dykes,  which  cut 
across  the  low  country  of  Bergen,  and  erecting  a 
breastwork  against  the  impetuosity  of  tiie  Easter 
Scheide. 

*  Metcren,  Eook  xii.  477, 478.— Strad.  Loc.  Cit.  Thiia- 
mis,  ii.  527. 
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The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Fort  Lillo 
cliauo'ed  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of  Panna.  Una- 
ble in  this  way  to  shut  up  the  passasre  of  the 
Scheide,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  siege  depended, 
he  determined  to  effect  his  purpose  bj'  erectinsr  a 
bridge  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  The 
project  was  a  bold  one,  and,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
many,  extravagant  and  visionary.  Both  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  which,  in  this  neighbourhood,  exceed- 
ed twelve  hundred  paces,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  rendered  still  more  impetuous  by  the  tides 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  seemed  to  render  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  hopeless  ;  an<l  to  this  was 
added  the  want  of  building  materials,  of  ships, 
and  workmen,  and  the  danger  of  the  position  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  Antwei-p  and  Zealand,  to  whom 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  in  combination  with  a 
stormy  element,  to  destroy  and  render  fruitless  so 
tedious  an  undertaking.  But' the  Prince  of  Parma 
knew  his  strength,  and  his  settled  resolution 
would  yield  to  nothing  but  absolute  impossibili- 
ties. After  nieasurini?  both  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  river,  and  consulting:  with  two  of  his  ablest 
engineers,  Barocci  and  Plato,  he  determined  to 
build  the  bridire  between  Calloo  in  Flanders  and 
Ordam  in  Brabant.  This  situation  wa-s  chosen, 
because  the  river  is  here  naiTowest,  and  bends  a 
little  to  the  right,  so  as  to  detain  vessels  for  some 
time,  and  oblige  them  to  change  their  tack. 
Strong  bastions  were  erected  at  both  ends  to  co- 

er  the  bridge  ;  the  one  situated  on  the  Flanders 
ride,  being  called  Fort  St  Maria,  and  the  other  on 
the  side  of  Brabant,   Fort  St  Philip,  in  honour  of 

he  King,  f 

t  .Strad.  Doc.  2.  Lil).  VI.  5.77. 
\  1)1..  11.  2  c 
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While  tiie  most  active  preparations  were  making 
in  the  Spanish  camp  for  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
and  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy  was  directed 
to  it,  the  Prince  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon 
Dendermonde,  a  strong  tow^n    situated   between 
Ghent  and   Antwerp,  at   the    confluence  of  the 
Deuder  and   the   Scheide.     As  long  as  this  im- 
portant place  remained  in  the  enemy's   hand,  the 
cities  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could  mutually  sup- 
poi't  each  other,   and  by  an  easy  communication, 
frustrate  all  the  labours  of  the  besiegers.     Its  cap- 
ture would  allow  the  Prince  to  act  with  freedom 
and  security  against  both,  and   might  prove  deci- 
sive of  the  issue  of  his  undertaking.     The  rapidity 
of  his  attack,  left  the   inhabitants  no  time  to  open 
their  sluices  and  to  lay  the  comitry  under  water. 
A  strong  cannonade  was   opened  against  the  piin- 
cipal  bastion  of  the  town  before  the  Brussels  gate, 
but  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  proved  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  Spaniards.     Even  this,  however,  seem- 
ed rather  to  increase  than  to  damp  their  aidour, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  garrison,  who  mutilated  the 
statue  of  a  saint  before  their  eyes,  and   threw  it 
ilown  from  the   breast-work  with  the   most  con- 
temptuous abuse,  inflamed  them  almost  to  mad- 
ness.     They  crowded  forward,   demanding  to  be 
led  to  the  bastion  even  before  a  breach   had  been 
formed  ;  and  the  Prince,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  the  first  ardoiu"  of  their  impetuosity,  gave  orders 
for  the   assault.      After  a  murderous  combat  of 
two  hours,  the  breast-work  was  cairied,  and  such 
of   the  garrison  as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Spaniaids,   threw  themselves  into  the  town.     It 
was  now  still  more  exposed  to  the  fiie  of  the  en&- 
.niy,   directed  against  it  from  the  ramparts  which 
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had  betm  abandoned  ;  but  tJie  strong  walls,  and 
broad  ditcbes  filled  with  water  by  wliich  it  was 
surrounded,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  long  resist- 
ance. Tbe  inventive  mind  of  tbe  Prince  of  Par- 
ma, however,  soon  overcame  these  obstacles- 
While  the  bombardment  continued  day  and  night 
without  intermission,  the  troops  were  incessantly 
employed  in  diverting  the  course  of  the  Dender, 
which  supplied  the  trenches  with  water ;  and  des- 
pair seized  the  besieged,  when  they  saw  the  water 
in  their  trenches,  now  the  only  protection  of  the 
town,  gradually  disappearing.  They  hastened  to 
surrender,  and  received  a  Spanish  gai'rison  into 
tbe  city  in  August  1384.  Thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days,  the  Prince  of  Parma  com- 
pleted an  undertaking,  for  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  men,  as  many  weelis  would  have  been 
necessary.  * 

The  city  of  Ghent  now  cut  off  from  Antwerj) 
and  from  the  sea,  closely  suiTounded  by  the  royal 
army,  which  was  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  without  hope  of  any  immediate  succour,  gave 
up  every  thing  for  lost,  as  the  ghastly  spectre  of 
famine  with  its  tenible  consequences  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  '  The  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  the 
Spanish  camp  at  Bevern,  offering  to  surrender  on 
the  same  conditions  which  the  Prince  had  in  vain 
offered  them  some  time  before.  They  were  told 
that  the  time  for  proposals  was  past,  and  that  no- 
thing but  an  unconditional  submission  could  ap- 
pease the  monarch  whom  they  had  irritated  by 
their  rebellion.  They  had  even  reason  to  fear 
that  the  same  humiliating  submission  would  be 

•  Stra<l.  loc.  cit.  Meieren.  XII.  nO.—Thuan,  2.  5?«. 
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exacted  from  them  to  which  their  rebellious  an- 
cestors had  been  subjected  in  the  days  of  Charles 
V. ;  namely,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  eue 
for  pardon  half  naked,  and  with  a  halter  about 
their  necks.  The  deputies  returned  to  Ghent  in 
despair ;  but  three  days  after  a  new  embassy  was 
despatched,  which  at  last,  by  the  intercession  of 
a  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Paima,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  Ghent,  succeeded  in  effecting^  a  treaty 
upon  more  reasonable  terras.  The  city  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  «guilders,  to  recall 
the  banished  Catholics,  and  to  banisli  its  Protestant 
inhabitants,  \vho  were  to  be  allowed  two  yeais  to 
aiTange  their  aifairs.  All  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
exception  of  six,  who  were  marked  out  for  punish- 
ment, (but  afterwards  pardoned),  were  included  in 
a  general  anmesty,  and  the  gairison,  amounting  to 
2000  men,  w^as  allowed  an  honourable  retreat. 
The  treaty  was  signed  in  September  1584,  at  the 
Spanish  liead-quarters  at  Bevern,  and  a  garrison 
of  3000  Spanish  troops  immediately  occupied 
Ghent.  * 

The  Prince  of  Parma  thus  succeeded,  more  by 
the  dread  of  his  name  and  the  terrors  of  famine, 
than  by  his  military  strength  in  reducing  to  sub- 
mission this  city,  the  largest  and  best  foitified  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  is  little  inferior  in  extent 
to  Paris  within  the  baiTlers,  including  37,000 
houses,  and  situated  upon  20  islands,  connected 
by  98  stone  bridges.  The  important  privileges 
which  this  city  in  the  course  of  several  centuries 
had  extorted  from  its  rulers,  nourished  in  its  inha- 
bitants a  spirit  of  independence,  vvhich  not  unfre- 

*  Metcren.  479,  4Ö0.  Book  XII.— Strad.  loo.  cit  562, 
öGo. 
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quently  showed  itself  in  riot  and  contempt  of  au- 
thority, and  was  naturally  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  government  of  the  House  of  Austria.  This 
extreme  freedom  of  opinion  Lad  procured  for  tlie 
Reformation  the  most  rapid  and  extensive  success 
in  Ghent,  and  these  united  motives  of  civil  and 
religious  independence  had  given  rise  to  all  those 
scenes  of  commotion,  for  which,  during  the  course 
of  this  war,  it  had  unfortunately  been  distinguish- 
ed. Besides  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants, 
the  Prince  of  Parma  found  within  its  \valls  a 
large  store  of  aitillery,  carriages,  ships,  and  build- 
ing materials,  with  the  requisite  number  of  work- 
men and  sailors,  of  wliom  not  a  few  were  neces- 
sary for  his  main  enterprise  against  Antwerp.  * 

Before  Ghent  had  surrendered,  the  towns  of 
Vilvorden  and  Heren tals  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  fortifications  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Willebroek  had  been  taken  possession  of, 
80  as  to  separate  Antwerp  from  Brussels  and  Mech- 
lin. The  loss  of  all  these  places  within  so  short 
a  period  deprived  Antwerp  of  all  hope  of  succour 
from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  limited  all  their 
prospects  of  assistance  to  the  supplies  from  Zea- 
land, of  which  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  labour- 
ing so  anxiously,  by  his  operations  upon  the  Scheide, 
to  deprive  them,  -j- 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had  looked  upon 
the  first  preparations  of  the  Spanish  general  with 
that  proud  security  which  the  imposing  aspect  of 
their  majestic  river  naturally  inspired.  This  con- 
fidence was  in  some  measure  justified  by  the  opi- 

•  Meieren,  loc.  cif. 
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nioii  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  upon  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  siege,  had  said,  that  the  cause 
of  Spain  avouUI  be  wreckiKl  before  the  walls  of 
Antwerp.  That  nothing,  however,  might  be  ne- 
glected that  was  necessary  for  its  defence,  he  had, 
within  a  short  time  of  his  murder,  sent  for  the 
Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Marnix  of  St  Al- 
degonde,  his  friend  and  confident,  to  Delft,  to  take 
measures  with  him  for  tliat  purpose.  The  plan 
wliich  was  then  aiTanged  was,  that  the  large  dyke 
between  Sanvliet  and  Lillo,  called  the  Blauwga- 
rendyk,  should  be  suddenly  opened,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  waters  of  the  Laster  Scheide,  as  soon  as  it 
became  necessary,  to  inundate  the  low  country  of 
Bei'gen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  partial  inter- 
ruption of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  to  open 
a  passage  for  the  Zealand  fleet  to  the  city,  across 
the  inundated  country.  St  Aldegonde,  upon  his 
return,  proposed  the  measure  to  the  magistracy 
and  the  citizens,  but  was  opposed  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  butchers,  who  complained  that  the  mea- 
sure would  prove  minous  to  them,  as  the  country 
which  they  proposed  to  lay  under  water  was  prin- 
cipally meadow  ground,  on  which  about  12,000 
cattle  were  yearly  pastured.  The^corp oration  car- 
ried the  day,  and  contrived  to  uA&y  the  execution 
of  tlie  jircject  till  both  the  dyki-.s  and  the  pasture- 
land  liad  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  Spaniards.  "|" 
By  the  directions  of  the  Burgomaster,  St  Alde- 
gonde, who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Brabant,  and  stood  high  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scheide,  had  been  strengthened  before  the 

•|    Gciitial  niit.  of  Ulli  led  Netherlands,  iii.  i69 ;  Gro- 
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arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  several  new  batteries 
erected  aiound  the  town.  The  dyke  at  Saftengf n 
had  been  opened,  and  the  waters  of  the  Wester 
Scheide  allowed  to  inundate  the  whole  country  of 
the  Waes.  In  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Ber- 
gen, troops  had  been  raised  by  the  Count  Von 
Holienlohe  ;  and  a  Scotch  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  already  in  the 
pay  of  the  Republic,  while  new  subsidies  were 
expected  from  England  and  France.  Above  all, 
the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  urged  to 
hasten  their  supplies  and  assistance.  But  when 
the  enemy  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries 
began  to  render  the  navigation  dangerous, — when 
town  after  town  in  Brabant  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  tiieir  cavalry  intercepted  all  supplies  from  the 
land  side,  the  iidiabitants  of  Antwerp  began  to 
feel  some  dark  and  anxious  ai)prehensions  about 
the  future.  Theii-  immbers  at  that  time  amounted 
to  8ö,0U0,  and  by  the  calculation  they  had  made, 
800,000  quarters  of  grain  were  annually  required 
for  their  subsistence.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  neither  money  nor  efforts  were  wanting 
to  provide  these  necessary  supplies,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  provision-ships  from 
Zealand,  taking  advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  con- 
trived to  make  their  way  to  the  city.  It  was  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  prevent  some  of  the  rieh  citi- 
zens from  buying  up  the  provisions,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  common  necessity,  and  to 
raise  their  price.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  an  individual  named  Gianibelli,  from 
Mantua,  wlio  had  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  wlio 
afterwards    rendered    important    services   in   the 
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♦•oTU'se  of  the  siege,  proposed  an  impost  of  the 
hundredth  penny,  and  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  respectable  citizens,  who  should  pur- 
chase the  gi'ain,  and  distribute  it  weekly.  Til« 
rich  were  to  advance  the  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  retain  tlie  provisions  they  had  purchased 
in  their  magazines  as  a  pledge,  and  to  have  their 
share  in  the  profits.  The  proposal,  however,  was 
displeasing  to  the  richer  inhabitants,  who  had  re- 
solved to  turn  the  public  distress  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. They  recommended,  on  the  contrary, 
that  every  person  should  be  ordered  to  provide 
Iiimself  with  the  necessaiy  provisions  for  two 
years ;  a  plan  sufficiently  well  adapted  for  their 
own  purposes,  but  very  unreasonable  in  regard  to 
to  the  poorer  citizens,  who  could  scarcely  have 
found  means  to  provide  themselves  beforehand  for 
as  many  months.  They  would  thus  succeed,  ei- 
ther in  driving  the  latter  from  the  town  entirely, 
or  in  rendering  them  dependent  on  themselves ; 
hut  as  they  recollected  also,  that  in  the  time  of 
distress  their  right  of  property  might  not  be  very 
scnipidously  respected,  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  be  in  no  hmry  with  their  purchases,  -j- 

The  magistracy  of  the  town,  in  their  anxiety  to 
guard  against  an  evil  which  pressed  upon  one  class 
of  the  community,  had  recourse  to  a  measure 
which  endangered  the  safety  of  all.  Some  con- 
tractors in  Zealand,  had  freighted  a  numerous  fleet 
with  provisions,  which  passed  successfully  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  landed  at  Antwerp. 
The  hope  of  large  profits  had  induced  tliese  mer- 
chants to  attempt  this  hazardous  speculation  ;  and 
in  this  expectation  they  found  themselves  disap- 

t  Univ.  Ilisi.  of  tlie  Uniteil  Netherlands,  III.  IT^. 
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pointed  u])ün  vlieir  anival.  The  mairistvates  of 
Antwerp  had  just  publislied  an  edict  regulating 
the  prices  ot"  ail  provisions.  In  order  to  prevent 
individuals  from  purchasing  the  whole  cargoes,  and 
shutting  them  up  in  their  magazines  in  order  to 
retail  them  at  a  dearer  rate,  they  gave  orders  that 
every  thing  should  be  sold  freely  from  the  shops 
to  all  comers.  The  contractors,  deprived  of  tlieir 
pro6ts  by  means  of  this  precaution,  set  sail  again 
immediately,  and  left  Antwerp  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  cai'goes,  which  would  have  atiorded 
subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  for  several  months.  • 
This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and  natm'al 
means  of  deliverance,  would  be  inconceivable,  were 
it  not  that  the  inhabitants  then  believed,  that  a  total 
iutenuption  of  the  passage  of  the  Scheide  was  im • 
possible,  and  had  no  serious  apprehension  of  being 
reduced  to  absolute  extremity.  When  the  news 
came,  that  tlie  Prince  projiosed  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Scheide,  this  visionary  enterprise  was 
made  the  subject  of  universal  ridicule.  The  citizens 
drew  comparisons  between  their  river  and  the  re- 
public, and  observed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  would  submit  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  "  Was 
it  to  be  supposed, "  they  said,  "  that  a  river  of 
2400  feet  broad, — even  with  its  own  waters  alone 
above  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  which  the  tide 
mounted  twelve  feet  more,  could  be  sparmed  by  a 
miserable  bridge  of  piles  ?  Vv'here  was  the  Prince 
to  find  beams  high  enough  to  show  their  heads 
above  the  water  ?  And  what  was  to  become  of 
such  a  work  in  winter,  when  the  impetuous  cui-- 
rent   of   tlie   Scheide  cai'ried    down    islands   and 

•    Grotius,  02,  Reidan.  lielg.  .\nn.  G9. 
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mountains  of  ice,  which  stone  walls  would  scarce- 
ly resist,  ai^ainst  its  feeble  bulwarks,  and  shatter- 
ed tlieiu  like  glass  ?  If  the  Prince  intended  to 
build  a  bridge  of  ships,  where  was  he  to  find  them, 
and  how  was  he  to  bring  them  within  his  fortifi- 
cations ?  They  could  only  reach  them  by  passing 
Antwerp,  and  there  a  fleet  was  already  prepared, 
!)y  which  they  must  either  be  sunk  or  taken. "  * 

IJut  while  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  were  thus 
employed  in  ridiculing  the  extravagance  of  his  un- 
dertaking, the  Prince  of  Parma  liad  already  com- 
pleted it.  As  soon  as  the  forts  of  Santa  Alaria 
and  St  Philip  were  erected,  so  as  to  protect  the 
works  and  the  workmen  by  tlieir  fire,  a  scaffold- 
ing was  built  out  into  the  river  on  both  sides,  for 
which  the  masts  of  the  highest  vessels  were  re- 
quired. These  bulwarks  were  intended  to  give 
such  solidity  to  the  whole,  as  might  enable  the 
bridge  to  resist  the  pressme  of  the  ice ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  their  strength  was  not  overrated. 
They  penetrated  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  rose  high  above  the  water,  being  covered  on 
the  top  with  planks,  so  as  to  form  a  commodious 
path,  wide  enougli  to  allow  eight  pei-sous  to  cross 
abrea-st,  while  a  balustrade,  formed  on  both  sides, 
protected  them  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  This  staccach,  as  it  was  called,  ran  out  in- 
to the  stream  from  both  sides,  as  far  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would 
permit.  The  river  was  thus  narrowed  to  the 
breadth  of  eleven  hundred  feet ;  but  as  no  such 
erections  could  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
rent,  there  still  remained  between  tlie  two  stac- 
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catles  an  open  space  more  tliau  six  hundred  paces 
in  width,  through  wliich  a  wliole  fleet  loaded  with 
provisions  might  pass  without  much  difficulty. 
This  intermediate  space  the  Prince  determined  to 
fill  up  by  a  bridge  of  ships,  for  which  the  vessels 
should  be  sent  from  Dunkirk.  But  besides  that 
they  were  deficient  in  number,  there  was  little 
probability  of  their  passing  Antwerp  without  a 
considerable  loss.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  remain  contented  with  having  contracted 
the  course  of  the  stream  nearly  one  half,  and  thus 
rendered  the  passage  so  much  the  more  difficult 
for  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  Where  the  staccade» 
terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  spread 
out  into  an  oblong  square,  which  was  strongly 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  formed  a  sort  of  fort 
upon  the  water.  Thus,  every  ship  which  attempt- 
ed to  pass  through  the  opening  was  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire  from  these  forts  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  dangers,  both  fleets  and  single  ves- 
sels continued  to  attempt  and  to  execute  the  pos- 
tage with  success.  + 

In  the  meantime  Ghent  suiTendered,  and  this 
unexpected  acquisition  at  once  released  the  Prince 
of  Parma  from  his  doubts.  He  found  in  this  city 
every  thing  he  required  for  his  intended  bridge  of 
vessels,  and  now  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  bringing 
tliem  to  the  place.  The  enemy  had,  themselves, 
opened  to  him  a  passage.  By  opening  the  dykes 
at  Saftingen,  great  part  of  the  country  of  Waes, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Borcht,  had  been  laid  under 
wat*M",  so  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  difli- 
cult  to  pass  over  it  in  flat-bottomed  vessels.     He 

\  Strada,  580— Timm,  550— Maercn,  B.  XII. 
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ordered  his  sliips  to  leave  Ghent ;  and  after  nass- 
incj  Dendermonde  and  Rupelraonde,  to  break  down 
the  left  dyke  of  the  Scheide,  to  leave  Antwerp  on 
tlie  ri^lit,  and  to  sail  over  the  inundation  to  Borcht. 
To  render  the  voyage  more  secure,  a  battery  was 
erected  at  Borcht,  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check.  Every  thing  succeeded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Prince,  though  not  without  a  smart  combat 
with  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  intercept  their  passage.  After  breaking  douTi 
some  other  dykes,  they  reached  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters at  Calloo,  and  were  successfully  laimched  up- 
on the  Scheide.  The  joy  of  the  army  on  their  ar- 
rival was  still  farther  increased,  when  they  learned 
the  perils  they  had  escaped.  For  scarcely  had 
they  extricated  themselves  from  the  enemy's  fleet, 
when  a  strong  reinforcement  arrived  from  Ant- 
werp, under  the  command  of  the  brave  defender 
of  Lillo,  Odet  de  Teligny.  When  he  saw  that 
the  affair  was  over,  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  es- 
caped, he  took  possession  of  the  dyke  which  they 
had  broken  through,  and  immediately  erected  a 
battery  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  close  the  passage 
against  any  vessels  from  Ghent  which  might  after- 
wards arrive.* 

This  step  of  Teligny  placed  the  Prince  in  some 
emban-assment.  He  still  wanted  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels,  both  for  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  and  its  defence,  and  the  way  by  which  the 
others  had  passed  was  now  effectually  blocked  up 
by  the  fort  erected  by  Ttiligny.  ^^  bile  he  was 
employed  in  reconnoitring  the  country,  in  order 
to  discover  a  new  passage  for  his  fleet,  an  idea  oc- 
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^niTcd  to  liim,  wliicli  not  only  put  aa  end  to  liis 
present  difliculties,  but  contributed  mainly  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  liis  enterprise.  Not  far  from 
the  village  of  Stecken,  in  the  country  of  the  Waes, 
wJiich  is  situated  within  about  5000  paces  of  the 
comniencenient  of  the  inundation,  runs  the  IMoer, 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Scheide  near 
Ghent.  From  this  river  he  ordered  a  canal  to  be 
dug  across  the  country,  to  the  spot  where  the  in- 
undation began,  and,  as  the  waters  scarcely  rose 
high  enough,  it  was  continued  between  Bevem 
and  Verrebroek,  as  far  as  Calloo,  where  it  opened 
into  the  Scheide.  Five  hundred  pioneers  laboured 
at  the  work  without  intermission,  and,  to  increase 
tlieir  activity,  the  Prince  laid  his  hand  to  the  work 
liimself, — thus  imitating  the  example  of  two  noble 
Romans,  Drusus  and  Corbulo,  who,  in  a  similar 
way,  Iiad  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  Zuydersee, 
and  tlie  Maes  with  the  Rhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army,  in  honour  of  its 
projector,  named  the  Canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000 
paces  long,  and  of  a  depth  and  breadth  sufHcient 
to  bear  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  It  funiish- 
ed  the  ships  from  Ghent,  not  only  with  a  more  se- 
cure, but  also  a  much  shorter  passage  to  the  Spa- 
nish quarters,  as  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
follow  the  extensive  windings  of  the  Scheide,  but 
could  sail  at  once  from  Ghent  into  the  INIoer,  and 
from  thence  by  the  canal  at  Stecken,  and  across 
the  inundation  to  Calloo.  As  the  productions  of 
all  Flanders  were  to  be  found  in  profusion  in 
Ghent,  this  canal  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Spanish  camp  and  the  whole  province. 
Ai)undance  was  poured  in  from  everv  quarter,  so 
VOL.  n.  2  u 
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tliat,  (luring  the  course  of  the  siefj^e,  no  want  of 
necessaries  or  luxuries  was  a<^aia  experienced. 
13ut  the  principal  advantage  which  the  Prince  de- 
rived from  this  work,  was  an  ample  supply  of  those 
flat-bottomed  vessels  with  which  he  intended  to 
complete  the  erection  of  his  bridge.  * 

In  the  course  of  these  preparations,  the  winter 
came  on,  which,  as  the  Scheide  was  frozen  over, 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay  in  the  building  of 
the  bridge.  The  Prince  had  contemplated  with 
anxiety  the  approach  of  this  season  of  tlie  year, 
which  might  prove  so  destnictive  to  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  while  it  would  afford  the  ene- 
my an  opportunity  so  much  the  more  favourable 
for  an  attack  upon  his  fortifications.  But  the  cau- 
tion and  ability  of  his  engineers  delivered  him  from 
the  first  danger,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  enemy 
from  the  second.  It  frequently  happened,  indeed, 
that  with  the  rise  of  the  tide  large  slioals  of  ice 
were  caught  by  the  staccades,  and  were  driven 
with  violence  against  the  timbers  of  the  bridge  ; 
but  it  stood  firm ;  and  the  wild  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments only  proved  the  solidity  with  which  it  had 
been  erected. 

In  the  meantime,  important  moments  had  been 
wasted  in  fmitless  deliberations  in  Antwerp,  and 
the  general  security  had  been  lost  sight  of  amidst 
the  agitation  of  party  quarrels.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  divided  among  too  many  hands, 
and  too  strongly  influenced  by  a  disorderly  popu- 
lace to  allow  any  one  to  consider  with  calmness, 
to  decide  with  judgment,  or  to  execute  with  firm- 
ness. Besides  tlie  magistracy  itself,  in  which 
the  Burgomaster  had  but  a  single  vote,  there 
•   Strad.  565. 
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were  i»  the  city  a  crowd  of  corporations  to  which 
tlie  external  aixl  iiitenial  defence,  tlie  mana<^ement 
of  provisions,  the  fortifying  of  the  town,  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  navy  and  of  commerce,  were  intioisted, 
all  of  which  were  only  to  he  managed  by  persua- 
sion. By  means  of  this  crowd  of  speakers,  who 
bitruded  themselves  at  pleasure  into  tlie  Comicil 
of  the  State,  and  carried,  by  means  of  their  out- 
cries and  their  numbers,  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain by  reason,  the  populace  acquired  a  dangerous 
influence  over  the  public  councils,  and  the  natural 
opposition  of  so  many  discordant  interests  prevent- 
ed the  adoption  of  any  wholesome  measure.  A 
government  so  weak  and  vacillating  could  exercise 
no  great  influence  over  an  insolent  navy,  and  a 
soldiery  proud  of  their  own  strength  ;  and  hence 
the  orders  of  the  State  were  imperfectly  obeyed, 
and  the  decisive  moment  more  than  once  allowed 
to  escape  by  the  negligence,  if  not  the  open  mutiny, 
of  the  troops  and  mariners.  * 

This  disagreement  as  to  the  mcfins  by  which 
the  eneujy  were  to  be  opposed,  would  not  have 
been  by  any  means  so  fatal  had  the  parties  been 
agreed  as  to  tht*  end.  But  on  this  jxiint  also  the 
more  wealthy  citizens  and  the  mass  of  the  jwipula- 
tion  were  divided  ;  for  the  former,  who  had  every 
thing  to  apprehend  from  allowing  matters  to  be 
cairied  to  extremities,  were  strongly  inclined  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  Parma.  This  inclination 
they  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  when  the 
Fort  of  Liefkenhoek  h-U  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniar«ls,  and  serious  apprehensions  began  to  be 
entertained  a.s  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheide. 
Some  came  at  once  to  the  point,  and  refusing  to 
•  .Mutcreii,  Ö8-1 — TIman,  <?.  5:49— Grotius,  BK 
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l)e  i)aitakers  with  the  city  iu  misfortune,  though 
they  had  heen  sharers  in  its  prosperity,  would  have 
left  it  at  once  to  its  fate.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
remainder  of  this  class  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Council,  in  which  they  expressed  their  wisli  that 
terms  should  be  proposed  to  the  King.  No  sooner, 
liowever,  was  the  intelligence  communicated  to 
the  populace,  than  their  indignation  broke  out 
with  such  vehemence,  that  nothing  but  the  fining 
and  imprisonment  of  the  petitioners  could  appease 
the  tumult ;  and  tranquillity  was  only  fully  re- 
stored by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  imposing 
the  punishment  of  death  on  all  who  either  public- 
ly or  privately  should  countenance  proposals  for 
peace.  * 

No  pait  of  these  disturbances  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  secret  communi- 
cations with  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  who  was  well  served 
by  his  agents,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Though  he  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  preparations  for  the 
complete  blockade  of  the  city,  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done,  and  a  single  unfortunate  moment  might 
destroy  the  labour  of  many  months.  AVithout  ne- 
glecting his  warlike  preparations  therefore,  lie  de- 
termined to  try  seriously,  whether  he  could  not 
make  himself  master  of  the  tomi  by  fair  means. 
In  November  of  this  vear,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
great  Council  uf  Antwerp,  in  which  he  used  every 
artifice  likely  to  induce  the  citizens  to  suiTender 
the  town,  or  to  increase  their  mutual  dissentions. 
He  treated  them  in  this  letter  as  misled  men,  and 

*  Meieren,  485. 
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laiil  llie  whole  blame  of  their  revolt  and  resistance 
upon  the  intriguing;  spiiit  of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange, 
from  whose  artifices  they  had  lately  heen  freed  l)y 
tlie  just  vengeance  of  Heaven.  It  was  now,  he 
said,  in  their  power  to  awake  from  their  long  in- 
fatuation, and  to  return  to  their*  allegiance  to  a 
monarch  who  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  joyfully  be  the 
instrument  of  reconciliation,  since  he  had  never 
ceased  to  love  a  land  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  had  passed  the  happiest  days  of  his 
youth.  He  urged  them  immediately  to  send  to 
him  plenipotentiaries,  with  whom  he  might  arrange 
conditions  of  ]>eace,  and  gave  them  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  most  favourable  terms  if  they  submitted 
in  time,  while  he  threatened  them  with  the  seve- 
rest punishments  if  they  obstinately  continued  to 
push  matters  to  extremity. 

This  letter,  in  which  they  recognised  with  plea- 
sure a  language  very  different  from  that  which  the 
Duke  of  Alba  had  held  ten  years  before  in  similar 
circumstances,  was  answered  by  the  inhabitants  in 
a  tone  of  dignity  and  decision.  While  they  did 
ample  justice  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
Prince,  and  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  liis  kind 
inclinations  towards  them,  they  lamented  the  hard- 
ship of  circumstances  which  placed  it  beyond  his 
power  to  do  justice  to  his  feelings.  They  would 
with  pleasure  have  placed  their  fate  in  his  hands, 
had  he  been  the  master  of  his  own  actions,  instead 
of  being  the  instrument  of  another's  will,  and  the 
«lefender  of  a  cause  which  his  better  judgment  and 
his  pri\ate  feelings  nmst  condemn.  They  knew 
but  too  well  the  unchanging  counsels  of  the  King 
2  D  2 
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of  Spain,  and  the  vow  which  he  bad  made  to  the 
Pope  ;  on  this  side  they  had  nothing  to  hope. 
They  defended  with  a  iiohle  w;umth  the  memory 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  benefactor  and  de- 
liverer, while  tliey  detailed  the  true  causes  whicJi 
had  produced  this  unfortunate  war.  and  separated 
the  provinces  from  the  Sjianish  Crown.  They  did 
not  disf^ise  at  the  same  lime  that  they  had  hopes 
of  finding  another  and  a  milder  master  in  the  King 
of  France  ;  and  this  consideration  alone  was  sufh- 
cieut  to  determine  them  against  the  proposals  of 
Philip,  since  they  could  enter  into  no  treaty  with 
liim,  without  i^eing  guilty  of  the  basest  inconstan- 
cy and  ingi'atitude.  -f 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despondency  produ- 
ced by  a  series  of  calamities,  the  United  Provinces 
had  indeed  come  to  the  resolution  of  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
France,  and  of  preserving  their  existence,  and  their 
ancient  privileges,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde- 
pendence. With  this  view  an  embassy  had  some 
time  before  been  despatched  to  Paris  ;  and  it  was 
the  prospect  of  this  powerful  assistance  which 
principally  supported  the  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Antwerp.  Henry  III.  King  of  France, 
was  ])ersonally  inclined  to  yield  to  their  Avishes ; 
but  the  troubles  which  the  activity  of  the  Spa- 
niai'ds  promoted  in  his  dominions,  obliged  him  at 
last,  against  his  Avish,  to  abandon  the  project.  The 
provinces  then  turned  for  assistance  to  Elizabeth 
of  England,  who  actually  sent  them  supplies, 
though  they  came  too  late  to  save  Antwerp. 
While  the  citizens  were  aAvaiting  the  issue  of  these 

t  Tliuan,  ii.  odO,  031  — Meteien,  483,  186. 
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negotiations,  and  looking  around  and  abroad  for 
assistance,  they  were  unfortunately  neglecting  the 
nearest  and  most  natural  means  of  deliverance  ;  and 
the  whole  winter  was  lost,  while  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with  the  fullest 
eifect,  in  consequence  of  their  indecision  and  in- 
activity. * 

St  Aldegonde,  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
had  indeed  repeatedly  urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand 
to  attack  the  enemy's  works,  while  the  expedition 
was  to  be  supported  from  Antwerp  on  the  other 
side.  The  long  and  frequently  stormy  nights  of 
winter  favoured  this  attempt ;  and  if  a  sally  were 
at  the  same  time  made  by  the  garrison  of  Lillo,  it 
seemed  scai'cely  possible  for  tbe  enemy  to  resist  this 
triple  attack.  But,  unfortunately,  dissentions  ex- 
isted between  the  leaders  of  the  fleet,  Wilhelm 
Von  Blois,  A'on  Tresslung,  and  the  Admiralty  of 
Zeahmd,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  equipment 
of  the  f^eet  was  most  unaccountably  delayed.  To 
quicken  their  preparations,  Teligny  resolved  to  go 
in  person  to  Middleburg,  where  the  States  of  Zea- 
land were  assembled  ;  but  as  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  passes,  the  attempt  cost  him 
his  freedom,  and  the  Republic  lost  in  him  its  bra- 
vest defender.  In  the  jneautime,  however,  there 
was  710  want  of  trading- vessels,  which,  under  co- 
ver of  the  night,  and  favoured  by  the  rising  tide, 
passed  through  the  opening  of  the  bridge  in  spite 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  tlirew  provisions  into  the 
town,  and  retired  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  But 
as  many  of  these  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe 

*  Mctorcn,  4&8,  et  seq. ;  Gen.  Hist.  iii.  4:76-491  ;  Cro- 
tius,  89. 
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enemy,  the  Council  ^ave  orders,  that  in  future 
vessels  should  not  attempt  the  passage,  unless  they 
amounted  to  a  particular  number  ;  and  the  result 
unfortunately  was,  that  almost  all  remained  be- 
liind,  because  the  stipulated  number  could  not  at 
one  time  be  collected.  Some  attempts  were  also 
made  by  the  garrison  of  Antwerp  on  the  Spanish 
ships  with  tolerable  success ;  some  vessels  were 
taken,  others  sunk,  and  it  was  proposed  to  attempt 
an  experiment  on  a  greater  scale.  But  anxiously 
as  St  Aldegonde  laboured  to  eft'ect  this  project,  he 
could  not  procme  a  single  sailor  to  man  his  ves- 
sel. * 

Amidst  these  delays,  the  winter  passed  over  ; 
and  scarcely  had  the  ice  disappeared,  when  the 
besiegers  resumed,  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
the  erection  of  the  bridge  of  vessels.  The  open- 
ing of  six  hundred  paces,  which  still  remained  be- 
tween the  two  staccades,  was  to  be  filled  up  in 
the  following  manner: — Two-and-thirty  flat-bot- 
tomed vessels,  each  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  were  fastened  to  each  other  at  the  bow  and 
the  stern  by  strong  cables  and  iron  chains,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stand  about  twenty  feet  se- 
parate from  each  other,  and  to  leave  a  free  passage 
for  the  stream.  Each  vessel  was  also  secured  by 
two  anchors,  placed  both  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  cables  of  which  could  be  loosed  or  tightened 
as  the  tide  rose  or  fell.  Upon  the  ships  large 
beams  were  laid,  which  reached  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  being  covered  with  planks,  formed  a 
regular  road  like  that  along  the  staccades,  protec- 
ted by  a  balustrade.  This  bridge  of  vessels,  of 
which  the  staccades  formed  the  continuation,  ex- 

•  Stiad.  OGI;  Meieren  ,4€4.;  Reidan.  Ann.  G9. 
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tended  (including   these)   to   the  Icnt^tl»  of  24.00 
pac«s.     So  admirably,  too,    was   this  ti«meudoiw 
machine  constructed,  and  so  a'tundautly   provided 
with  the   materials  of  destruction,   that  it  seemed 
almost  capable  of  defendinj^  itself  like  a  living  be- 
ing, of  obeying  the  word  of  command,  and  scatter- 
ing death  among  all  wlio  should  approach  it.    Be- 
sides the  two  forts  of  Santa   I»Iaria  and   St  Philip 
on  eacii  bank  of  the  river,   and  the  wooden  bat- 
teries on  the  bridge  itself,  which  were  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  mounted  with  cannon  on  every  side, 
each  of  the  thirty-two   vessels  was   manned  with 
thirty  soldiers  and  four  sailors,  and  presented  the 
aspect  of  the  cannon's  mouth  to  the  enemy,  whe- 
ther  he   sailed  upwards   from  Zealand,  or  down- 
wards from   Antwei-p.     It  was   defended  on  the 
whole  by  ninety-seven  cannon,  some  placed  above, 
and  some  under  the  bridge,  and  by  more  than  1500 
men,  distributed  partly  among  the  batteries,  and 
partly  among  the  ships,  who,  if  necessary,  could 
dii'ect  a  tremendous  fire  against  the  enemy.     Still, 
however,  the    Prince  was   not  satisfied   that    hi» 
work   was   secured  by  these  precautions  against 
every  accident.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  destroy,  by 
the  power  of  their  engines,  the  central  and  weaker 
part  of  the  bridge  ;  and  to  ward  oft"  this  danger,  he 
erected  along  the  bridge,  and  at  some  distance  from 
it,  another  extensive  work,  in  order  to  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  assaults  whicli  might  be   directed  a- 
gainst    the   bridge  itself.     It  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  vessels  of  considerable  size,  arranged  in  a  circljß 
across  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  and  fastened 
to  each  other,  three  and  three,  with  large  masts, 
so  that  they  formed  eleven  separate  groups.    Each 
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was  armp<l  like  a  troop  of  pikemen,  with  fouilcef? 
long  wooden  poles,  presenting  an  iron  point  to  Xli*' 
approadiing  enemy.  These  bailvs  were  loatled 
merely  with  ballast,  and  were  fastened  l>y  a  double 
anchor,  slackened  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changes  of  the  tide.  They  were  in  constant  n)0- 
tion,  and  hence  were  called  the  swimmers.  The 
whole  of  the  bridge  of  vessels,  and  part  of  the 
staccades,  were  protected  by  these  swimmers,  which 
were  placed  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
To  all  these  defensive  preparations  was  added  a 
squadron  of  forty  Kings  vessels,  which  were  sta- 
tioned on  both  sides,  and  served  to  cover  the 
whole,  f 

This  astonishing  work  was  finislied  in  INIarcli 
1585,  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  siege,  and  the 
day  of  its  completion  was  a  jubilee  for  the  troops. 
A  wild  feu-de-joie  announced  the  event  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  the  army,  as  if  they  wished  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  triumph,  spread  themselves 
out  along  their  whole  work,  to  see  the  haughty 
stieam  over  which  they  had  laid  their  yoke, 
roll  submissive  and  obedient  below.  All  the 
toils  they  had  endured  were  forgotten  in  this 
animating  prospect ;  and  the  most  insignificant 
workman,  whose  hand  had  been  employed  in  the 
work,  appropriated  to  himself  some  portion  of 
tlie  honour  which  the  successful  execution  of  this 
gigantic  enterprise  confen-ed  on  its  illustrious 
projector.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  could  equal 
the  consternation  of  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  when 
the  news  reached   them   that  the  passage  of  the 

\  Strad.  Dec.  2,  Lib.  VF.  56G,  667.— Meieren,  482 — 
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Scheide  was  now  entirely  l)loclied  up,  and  all 
hope  of  succours  from  Zealand  at  an  end.  To 
iucrea.se  their  tenor  they  received,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Brussels, 
which  had  at  last  heen  compelled  hy  famine  to 
surrender.  An  attempt  made  by  Count  Hohen- 
lohe,  at  the  same  time,  to  recover  Ilerzogenbusch, 
or  to  effect  a  diversion  of  the  enemy,  was  equally 
unsuccessful  ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  city  lost, 
at  one  time,  all  hope  of  future  succours  either  by 
sea  or  land,  -j- 

These  news  were  brought  by  some  fugitives, 
who  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  by  the  S()ani8h 
outposts  into  the  town ;  and  a  spy  whom  the 
burgomaster  had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's works,  increased  the  universal  consternation 
by  his  report.  He  had  been  taken  and  brought 
before  the  Prince  of  Parma,  wlio  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  conducted  over  them  all,  and  that 
the  bridge,  and  its  wonderful  accomi)aninient8, 
should  be  particularly  pointed  out  to  him.  After 
he  had  seen  every  thing,  and  was  reconducted  to 
the  general,  he  sent  him  back  to  Antwerp  with 
this  message,  "  Go  and  relate  to  those  that  sent 
you  what  you  have  seen.  Tell  them  also,  that  it 
is  my  firm  resolution  either  to  bury  myself  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  this  bridge,  or  by  means  of 
this  bridge  to  ])ass  into  your  city. " 

The  certainty  of  their  danger  now  awakened 
the  activity  of  the  confederates,  and  it  was  no 
fault  of  theirs,  if  the  first  part  of  the  l*rince's  vow 
was  not  fulfilled.  He  had  long  beheld  with  anx- 
iety   the    pre|r,irations   which   had    been   made   in 

t  StraJ.  567.  571.— Meieren.  192.  -lOk— Timan.  iji 
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Zealand    for    the    relief   of  the  ton-n.     He    saw 
clearly  that  it  was  from  that  quarter  that  he  had 
most  to  apprehend,  and  that,  with  all  bis  works, 
he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  united  power  of  tlie  fleets  of  Zealand  and  Ant- 
werp, if  they  should  attack  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  the  proper  moment.     For  a  time,  the  de- 
lays of  the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had  la- 
boured by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prolong, 
had  been  his  security  ;  but  now  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  relief  expedited  their  preparations  ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Admiral,   the  States  de- 
spatched Count  Justin  Von  Nassau,  with  as  many 
vessels  as  they  could  collect,  to  the  assistance  of 
the   besieged.     This  fleet    anchored   before  Fort 
Liefkenshoek,   which    was    in    possession  of  the 
enemy  ;  and,    supported  by  some  ships  from  the 
opposite  Fort  of  Lillo,  battered  it  so  succesfully, 
that  the  walls  were   shortly  overthrown,  and  the 
fort  taken  by  storm.     The  Walloons,  who  formed 
the    garrison,    displayed    little    of   that    firmness 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  soldiers 
of  the  Prince    of  Parma  :   they  shamefully  aban- 
doned the  fortress  to  the  enemy,  who  were  soon 
in  possession   of  the  whole  island   of  Doel,  with 
the  forts  and  batteries  it  contained.     The  loss  of 
these  places,  (which,  however,  were  soon  retaken,) 
affected   the  Prince  of  Parma  so  deeply,  that  he 
tried  the  officei-s  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  the  more 
guilty  among  them  were  beheaded.  In  the  meantime, 
this  bold  accpiisition  opened   to    the  Zealanders  a 
free  passage  to  the  bridge ;  and   after   concerting 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  the  period  for 
attempting  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  bridge  was 
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fixed.  *  It  was  determined,  that  while  the  Ant- 
werpers  should  endeavour  to  blow  up  the  bridge, 
by  machines  which  they  had  already  prepared, 
tlie  Zealand  fleet,  Avith  a  sufficient  stock  of  provi- 
sions, should  be  at  hand,  and  ready  to  sail  towards 
the  town,  through  the  opening  made  by  the  ex- 
plosion. 

For,  while  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  his  bridge,  an  engineei-,  within  the 
walls  of  Antwerp,  was  already  prep;uing  mate- 
rials for  its  destruction.  Frederick  Gianibelli  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  Fate  had  destined  to 
be  the  Archimedes  of  the  city,  and  to  exert  in  its 
defence  the  same  ingenuity,  with  the  same  want 
of  success.  He  was  bom  in  Mantua,  and  had  vi- 
sited Madrid,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  reported,  of 
offering  his  services  to  Piiilip  in  the  war  of  the 
Netherlands.  But,  wearied  with  expectation,  the 
offended  artist  left  the  Court,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  convincing  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  of  the  value  of  those  ser- 
vices which  he  had  so  little  known  how  to  esti- 
mate. He  had  recomse  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England,  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain,  who,  after 
witnessing  some  proofs  of  his  art,  despatched  him 
to  Antwerp.  In  this  city  he  took  up  his  abode, 
and  in  the  present  extremity  devoted  to  its  de- 
fence all  his  skill,  liia  energy,  and  his  zeal,  f 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  project  of  erect- 
ing the   bridge   was  seriously  contemplated,  and 
that  the  work  was  apj^roaching  its  completion,    he 
requested    of  the  magistrates   two  lai-ge  vessels, 
•  Strad.  573.  574..     Meieren.  495. 
t  Meieren,  495. — Strad.  574. 
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from  one  huiidieci  and  fifty  to  üve  hundn^d  tons 
burden,  in  which  he  proposed  to  lay  mines.  He 
also  demanded  fifty  boats,  which,  being  fastened 
together  with  chains  and  cables,  and  armed  with 
axes,  might  be  put  in  motion  with  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide  ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion which  the  fire-ships  had  begun,  might  be  di- 
rected in  a  wedge-like  form  against  the  bridge. 
But  lie  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  complete- 
ly incapable  of  comprehending  an  idea  of  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  nature,  and  who,  even  where  the  safe- 
ty of  their  country  was  at  stake,  coidd  never  for- 
get the  calculating  habits  of  commerce.  His  ])la« 
v/as  found  too  expensive  ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty, at  last,  that  two  smaller  vessels,  of  seventy 
or  eighty  tons,  and  a  quantity  of  boats,  were  al-» 
lowed  him. 

With  these  two  vessels,  one  of  which  he  called 
the  Fortune,  the  other  the  Hope,  he  proceeded 
thus  : — He  erected  within  the  hold  a  hollow  cham- 
ber of  free-stone,  five  feet  in  breadth,  four  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  forty  in  length.  This  chamber 
was  filled  with  sixty  hundred  weight  of  the  finest 
gunpowder  of  liis  ov^'^n  invention,  and  covered 
with  large  slabs  and  millstones,  as  heavily  as  the 
vessel  would  bear.  Above  these  was  erected  a 
building  of  similar'  stones,  which  converged  to- 
wai"ds  a  point,  and  rose  six  feet  above  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  The  building  was  filled  with  iron 
chains  and  hatchets,  metal  and  stone  bullets,  nails, 
knives,  and  other  instruments  of  destruction ;  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  vessels,  which  were  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  powder  chamber,  were  also  filled 
with  stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks. 
Several  opeaiugs  were  left  in  the  chamber,  for  the 
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admission  of  the  trains  by  which  it  was  to  be 
kindled.  A  piece  of  machinery  was  also  placed 
in  the  chamhers,  which,  after  a  certain  period, 
struck  out  sparks,  so  as  to  explode  the  vessels, 
supposing  the  trains  to  give  way.  To  mislead 
the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  these  machines  were 
intended  only  to  set  the  bridge  on  fire,  a  firework 
was  fixed  upon  the  top,  formed  of  sulphur  and 
pitch,  and  constructed  so  as  to  bum  for  an  hour. 
Still  farther,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  the  real  seat  of  danger,  he  prepared  thirty- 
two  schuyts,  (or  small  tlat-bottomed  boats),  con- 
taining merely  fireworks,  and  constructed  with  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  deceiving  the  enemy. 
These  fire-ships  were  to  be  despatched  towards 
the  bridge  in  tour  se]»arate  squadrons,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  an  hour  frou)  each  other,  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  engaged  for  two  wl;ole  hours  ;  so  that, 
exhausted  by  tiring  and  fruitless  expectation,  they 
might  be  induced  to  relax  their  vigilance,  when 
the  real  fire-ships  an'ived.  He  prepared  also  some 
other  ships,  in  which  powder  was  concealed,  to 
destroy  the  floating-work  before  the  bridge,  and 
to  make  way  for  the  larger  vessels.  By  this  skir- 
mish of  the  outpost«,  he  hoped  to  engage  the  ene- 
my's attention  in  tliat  direction, — to  allure  them 
forward,  anrl  thus  to  expose  them  to  the  full  and 
deadly  operation  of  his  mines,  -j- 

Tlie  night  Ijetwixt  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  of  April 
was  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking. Some  dark  rumours  of  the  intended 
attempt  had  spread  througii  the  »Spanish  camp, 
particulai'iy   after  several    divers    from   Antweip 
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had  been  discovered  endeavouring  to  cut  the 
cables  of  the  vessels.  A  serious  attack,  there- 
tore,  was  expected  ;  they  were  mistaken  only  as 
to  its  nature,  expecting  to  combat  with  men,  ra- 
ther than  with  the  elements.  With  this  view  the 
prince  caused  the  guards  along  the  whole  bank  to 
be  doubled,  and  moved  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  to  the  neighbomhood  of  the  bridge,  where 
he  himself  took  his  station, — thus  exposing  him- 
self the  more  to  danger,  the  moi-e  he  laboured  to 
avert  it.  Scarcely  was  it  dark  when  three  flaming 
vessels  were  seen  floating  downwards  from  the 
town,  then  three  others,  and  afterwaids  three 
more.  The  Avhole  Spanish  camp  were  called  to 
arms,  and  the  bridge,  along  its  whole  length, 
crowded  with  soldiers.  Meantime  the  number  of 
the  fire-ships  increased,  as  they  floated,  some- 
times in  pairs,  sometimes  tlu*ee  together  down 
the  stream,  being  at  first  guided  by  mai-iners  on 
board.  But  the  Admh'al  of  the  Antwerp  fleet, 
Jacob  Jacobson,  had  eitlier  purposely,  or  from 
negligence,  so  aiTanged  matters,  that  the  four 
squadrons  were  allowed  to  follow  each  other  at 
too  short  intervals,  while  the  two  large  fire-ships 
followed  too  fast  upon  the  rest,  and  thus  the 
whole  order  of  the  attack  was  destroyed. 

The  moment  approached,  and  the  daikness  of 
the  night  heightened  the  effect  of  the  extraordi- 
nary scene.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  all  was  fire,  the  fire-ships 
burning  as  fiercely  as  if  the  vessels  themselves 
had  been  actually  in  flames.  All  aiound  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  shone  in  light, — the  dykes  and 
batteries  along  the  bank,  the  colom's,  weapons, 
and  armour  of  the  soldiers;  wlio  lined  the   river- 
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Side,  a,s  well  as  the  bri(l2;e,  were  rlearly  distin- 
guisliable  by  its  glare.  With  mingled  feflings  of 
pleasure  and  of  tenor,  the  soldiers  rpHteiTi})late<l 
this  strange  spectacle,  which  seemed  at  first  ra- 
ther to  resemble  some  triumphant  fete,  than  a 
hostile  preparation,  Imt  which  filled  the  mind 
with  a  strange  aiid  indescribable  fear,  by  the  con- 
trast between  its  outward  a]ipearance  and  its  real 
pui"pose.  Wlien  this  burning  fleet  approached 
within  about  two  thnii<5and  paces  of  the  bridge, 
the  workmen  kindled  tlieir  matches,  impelled  the 
two  larger  vessels,  containing  the  mines,  into  tho 
very  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  abandoning  the 
rest  to  the  guidance  of  the  waves,  moved  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  in  boats  which  liad  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. :j; 

Their  course,  however,  was  broken  ;  the  ves- 
sels, unguided  by  any  one  on  board,  drove,  scat- 
tered of  single,  against  the  floating  work,  where 
they  continued  hanging,  or  dashed  sidewaya 
against  the  baid-c.  The  foremost  powder-ship;, 
which  had  been  intended  to  destroy  the  floatuig 
work,  were  driven,  liy  the  force  of  a  tempest, 
which  sprang  up  at  that  moment,  towards  the 
Flanders  side  ;  and  even  the  great  fire-ship,  named 
the  Fortune,  struck  the  giound  before  reaching 
the  bridire,  killins",  in  its  explosion,  several  Spa- 
nish soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  battery.  The 
other,  and  the  larger  vessel,  named  the  Hope, 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  current 
drove  her  against  the  floating  work  en  the  Han- 
ders  side,  where  she  remained  han-'ing  ;  and  had 
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slie  taken  fii*e  at  that  moment,  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost. 
But,  deceived  by  the  flames  which  this  machine 
threw  out,  like  the  other  fire-ships,  the  enemy 
conceived  it  to  be  merely  an  ordinaiy  vessel,  in- 
tended for  the  pui-jjose  of  firing  the  bridge.  And 
as  they  had  seen  the  other  fiie- ships  extinguish- 
ed, one  after  the  other,  without  any  fai'ther  ef- 
fect, they  forgot  their  feai's,  and  began  to  ridicule 
those  hostile  preparations  which  had  been  an- 
nounced with  BO  much  pomp,  and  which  bad 
fome  to  so  pitiful  a  conclusion.  Some  of  the 
boldest  had  tlirown  themselves  into  the  stream, 
to  inspect  the  fire-ship  more  narrowly,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  when  it  suddenly  broke  by  its  weight 
llirough  the  float hig  work  which  had  repelled  it, 
and  drove  with  terrible  force  against  the  bridge. 
All  was  instantly  in  commotion,  and  the  Duke 
called  out  to  the  sailors  to  keep  off  the  machine 
with  poles,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames  ere  they 
should  reach  the  timbers. 

He  was  standing  at  that  important  moment  at 
the  failher  end  of  the  scaffolding,  on  the  left, 
where  it  formed  a  bastion  in  the  water,  and  was 
united  to  the  bridge  of  ships.  By  his  side  stood 
the  Mai-grave  of  Rysburg,  General  of  the  cavalry, 
and  Governor  of  the  province  of  Artois,  (who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  States,  but, 
from  a  defender  of  the  Republic,  had  now  become 
her  worst  enemy).  Baron  Von  Billy,  Governor  of 
Friezland,  and  General  of  the  German  regiments, 
Generals  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  with  several  of  his 
principal  officers, — all  forgetful  of  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  anxious  (mly  to  avert  the  general  misfor- 
fune.     At  this  moment  a  Spanish  ensign  approach- 
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ed  the  Piince  of  Parma,  and  conjured  him  to  re- 
tire from  a  spot  where  his  life  was  in  imminent 
and  visible  danger.  He  repeated  his  request  more 
pressingly,  as  the  Duke  paid  no  attention,  and  at 
last,  falling  at  his  feet,  implored  him,  in  this  single 
instance,  to  be  advised  by  his  servants.  While  he 
spoke,  he  had  seized  the  Duke  by  the  cloak,  as  if 
to  draw  him  from  the  place  by  force ;  and  he,  ra- 
ther overpowered  by  the  boldness  of  this  man, 
than  convinced  by  his  reasons,  began  to  move,  ac- 
companied by  Guasto  and  Cajetan,  towards  the 
shore.  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  reach  Eort  St 
Maria,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  wlien  an 
explosion  was  heard  behind  him,  as  if  the  earth 
had  burst,  or  the  vault  of  heaven  had  given  way. 
The  Duke,  with  his  whole  army  fell  to  the  gi"ound 
as  dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  any 
one  recovered  his  recollection. 

But  what  a  scene  appeared  when  recollection 
returned  !  The  waters  of  tlie  Scheide  had  been 
divided  by  the  explosion  to  their  lowest  depths, 
and  driven  lilie  a  wall  over  the  mound  wIukIi  op- 
posed them,  so  that  all  the  fortifications  along  the 
bank  were  inundated  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
The  eaith  shook  for  three  miles  round.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  left  scaffolding,  against  which  the 
fii'e-sliip  had  been  diiven,  with  part  of  the  bridge 
of  ships,  had  been  burst  asunder,  shattered,  and 
with  all  who  were  upon  it,  masts,  cannon,  and 
men,  hurled  into  the  air.  Even  the  enormous 
blocks  of  stone,  which  covered  the  mines,  had  been 
blown  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  into  the 
neighbouring  fields,  so  that  many  of  them  were  af- 
terwards dug  up  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  pa- 
ces from  the  bridge.     Six  ships  were  burned,  an<l 
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several  (lashed  to  pieces.  But  fitil!  more  drondful 
was  the  camap-e  v/hirh  this  murderous  ensine  had 
made  among  the  soldiers.  Five  Imndred,  or,  ac- 
cordins:  to  some  accounts,  eight  hundred  men,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  tlie  explosion,  besides  those  who  es- 
caped witli  m.utdated  or  injured  limbs.  The  most 
opposite  modes  of  death  were  united  in  tliat  tre- 
mendous moment.  Some  were  consumed  by  the 
flame  of  the  volcano,  others  suffocated  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river,  or  the  poisonous  sulphurous  va- 
pour ;  some  drowned  in  the  stream  ;  some  buried 
beneath  the  hail  of  the  falling  masses  of  rock  ; 
some  pierced  with  the  knives  or  axes,  or  shattered 
v,ntli  the  balls  which  had  sprang  from  the  bowels 
of  the  engine  :  some,  who  were  found  dead  without 
any  visible  injury,  must  have  been  killed  by  the 
mere  agitation  of  the  air.  The  sight,  immediatel}' 
after  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  was  tremendous. 
Some  were  seen  sticking  among  the  pillars  of  the 
bridge,  some  labouring  beneath  the  masses  of  stone, 
some  hanging  in  the  sails  of  the  vessels  ;  on  every 
side  was  heard  a  heart-piercing  cry  for  help,  but 
every  one  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
safety,  and  the  call  was  answered  only  by  an  iu7- 
potent  wailing. 

Many  of  the  survivors  were  saved  by  wonderful 
accidents.  An  officer,  named  Tucci,  was  lifted 
like  a  feather  into  the  air  by  the  v%hirlwind,  sus- 
pended for  some  time  aloft,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  stream,  wliere  he  saved  himself  by  swimming. 
Another  w;is  caught  up,  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion, on  the  Fianders  side,  and  deposited  on  that 
of  Brabant,  where  he  rose  with  merely  a  slight 
contusion  on  the  shoulder,  and  who  afterwards  de- 
scribed his  progress  through  the  air  as  resembling 
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that  of  a  body  shot  from  a  cannon.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Parma  had  never  been  so  near  death  as  at  that 
moment,  when  the  difference  of  half  a  minute  de- 
cided his  fate.  Scarce  had  he  set  foot  in  Fort  St 
Maria,  when  lie  was  lifted  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
struck  senseless  to  the  ground  by  a  plank  which 
liiihted  on  his  head  and  shoulder.  For  some  time, 
indeed,  it  was  believed  he  had  been  killed,  as  seve- 
ral recollected  having  seen  him  on  the  l)ridge  but 
a  few  mmutes  before  the  deadly  explosion.  He 
was  found,  at  last,  raising  liimself  up  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  between  his  conductors,  Ca- 
jetan  and  Gua«to,  and  the  intelligence  restored 
life  to  the  whole  army.  But  it  were  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  his  sensations,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  wreck  which  a  single  moment  had 
caused  in  the  work  of  so  many  months.  The 
bridge  on  which  his  whole  hope  rested  was  torn 
in  pieces,  great  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  others 
maimed  and  rendered  useless  for  a  time  ;  several 
of  his  best  officers  killed,  and,  as  if  the  present 
misfortune  were  not  enough,  he  received  at  the 
same  moment  the  painful  intelligence  that  the 
Marquis  of  Rysburg,  in  whom,  of  all  his  officers, 
he  reposed  the  p^eatest  confidence,  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  The  woi-st  still  remained  behind, 
namely,  that  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  fleets  of 
Antwerp  and  Lillo  was  every  instant  to  be  ex- 
pected, while  the  disabled  situation  of  the  anny 
would  render  it  impossible  for  liim  to  make  any 
resistance.  The  bridge  had  been  completely  se- 
parated, and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  fleet 
of  Zealand  from  sailing  through  :  while  the  confu- 
sion of  the  troops  was  at  the  time  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  issue  orders,  or  to  obey  them  ; 
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some  of  the  corps  wariting  their  officers,  many  of 
the  ofncers  unable  to  find  their  corps,  or  to  disco- 
ver the  place  whiL-]i  theyliad  occupied,  amidst  tiie 
universal  ruin.  All  the  fortifications,  too,  oji  the 
bank  were  inimdated, — the  cannon  sunk  under 
water, — and  the  matches  and  powder  rendered 
useless.  What  a  moment  for  the  enemy,  had 
they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity !  -f- 

It  \vill  scarcely  he  believed,  however,  that  this 
attempt,  which  had  succeeded  so  much  beyond 
expectation,  was  rendered  useless  to  Antwei^p, 
mereh'^ — because  it  v/as  unknown.  As  soon  as 
the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  heard  in  the  town, 
St  Aldegonde  had  indeed  sent  out  several  vessels 
towards  the  Inidge,  with  orders  to  shoot  up  fire- 
balls and  burning  arrows  as  soon  as  they  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  through,  and  then,  with  this  in- 
telligence, to  sail  on  to  Lillo,  to  put  the  auxiliaiy 
fleet  of  Zealand  into  immediate  motion.  The  Ad- 
miral of  Antwerp,  at  the  same  time,  received  or*« 
ders,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given^  to  set  sail  in- 
stantly and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first  confu- 
sion. But  although  a  tempting  reward  was  offer- 
ed to  the  sailors  who  were  sent  out,  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  venture  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  returned,  without  effecting 
their  purpose,  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  bridge 
remained  uninjured,  and  that  the  fire-ships  had 
produeed  no  impression.  Even  the  next  day  no 
"better  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the  true  state  of 
the  bridge ;  and  when  they  saw  that,  notwith- 
Btanding  the   favourable  wind,    no   attempt   was 
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made  by  the  fleet  at  Lillo,  they  were  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  the  fire-ships  had  failed.  No  one 
refiected  that  this  inactivity  of  the  confederates, 
wliich  misled  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  might 
also  keep  back  the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as  was 
really  the  case.  So  signal  a  failure  could  occui' 
only  in  a  government  without  authority,  and  with- 
out independence,  guided  by  a  tumultuous  po])u- 
lation,  whom  it  ought  to  have  commanded.  The 
more  inactive,  hov/ever,  they  showed  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  the  more  their  rage  seemed  in- 
flamed against  Gianibelli,  whom  the  em-aged  po- 
pulace would  willingly  have  torn  to  pieces.  The 
engineer  was  for  two  days  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  till,  on  the  third  morning,  a  messenger 
from  lAWo,  who  had  swam  through  under  the 
bridge,  brought  accounts  of  the  real  destruction 
which  had  taken  place,  but  at  the  same  time  of  its 
complete  restoration.  :j; 

Tt)is  rapid  repairing  of  the  bridge  was  really  a 
miraculous  effort  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  seemed 
to  have  ruined  all  his  plans,  when  he  foresaw,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  all  tlie  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  The  absence  of  the 
hostile  fleet  at  this  decisive  moment  awakened  his 
liopcs  anew.  Tiic  wretched  condition  of  the 
bridge  seemed  still  to  be  a  secret  to  the  ene- 
my ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  that  the 
work  of  many  months  could  be  restored  in  a  few 
hours,  much  would  be  gained  if  lie  could  give  to 
it  an  appearance  of  being  rapaired.  All  were  in- 
ßtantly  at  work  to  remove  the  fragments,  to  erect 
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anew  tlie  timbi'is  wliich  had  been  overthrown,  to 
unite  those  which  had  been  fractured,  and  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  with  ships.  The  Duke  himself  assisted 
in  the  labour,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  officers.  The  common  soldiers,  animated  by 
the  sigljt,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  the 
work  was  carried  on  dming  the  whole  night  cunidst 
the  continual  noise  of  trumpets  and  drums,  which 
were  stationed  along  the  whole  bridge,  to  drown 
the  sound  of  the  workmen.  At  break  of  day,  few 
traces  of  the  destruction  wliich  liad  taken  place 
during  the  night  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  although 
the  bridge  was  only  apparently  repaired,  its  ap- 
pearance deceived  the  messengers,  and  the  attack 
was  put  off.  In  the  meantime,  the  Prince  con- 
trived to  render  the  repair  real,  and  also  to  intro- 
duce some  changes  into  the  stracture  of  the  bridge. 
To  protect  it  from  future  attacks  of  a  similar  kind, 
a  pait  of  the  bridge  of  ships  was  made  moveable, 
so  that  it  might  be  removed  if  necessary,  and  a 
free  passage  opened  to  the  fire-ships.  The  loss  of 
men  which  he  had  sustained,  the  Prince  supplied 
by  means  of  garrisons  from  the  neighbouring  places, 
and  of  a  German  regiment  which  fortunately  join- 
ed him  at  this  moment  from  Ghent.  He  filled  up 
the  places  of  the  officers  who  were  missing,  and 
a;nong  these  the  Spanish  ensigii,  who  had  saved 
his  life,  was  not  forgotten.* 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Antwei-p,  on  leaniing  the 
real  success  of  their  fire-ships,  now  applauded  their 
inventor  as  zealously  as  they  had  formerly  been  in- 
clined to  treat  him  with  harshness,  and  urged  him 
to  new  attempts.  Gianibelli  now  received  the  num- 
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ber  of  vessels  whicli  he  liad  ia  vain  requested  at 
first.  He  prepared  tlieni  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
be  driven  with  irresistihle  force  against  the  bridge  ; 
and  the  bridge  was  actually  a  second  time  broken 
through.  The  wind,  however,  was  then  unfavour- 
able to  the  Zealand  fleet,  so  that  it  could  not  ad- 
vance, and  thus  the  Prince  again  had  time  to  re- 
pair the  disaster.  Still  the  Archimedes  of  An- 
tweq)  was  not  disconcerted  by  all  these  failures. 
He  prepared  two  large  vessels,  armed  with  iron 
hatchets,  and  similar  iustnaments,  in  order  to  break 
through  the  bridge  by  force.  But  when  the  mo- 
ment for  launching  tliem  came,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  man  them.  The  engineer  was  therefore 
obliged  to  invent  some  meaaus  of  giving  to  his  en- 
gines such  a  direction,  as  to  enable  them,  without 
a  steersman,  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
not,  like  the  former,  to  be  dashed  by  tiie  wind 
against  the  bank.  One  of  his  workmen,  a  Ger- 
man, hit  upon  a  singular  invention ;  f  he  placed 
a  sail  under  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  acted  up- 
on by  the  water,  as  ordinary  sails  are  by  the 
wind,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  ship  should 
be  impelled  along  by  the  whole  force  of  the  stream. 
The  consequence  shewed  that  his  calculation  was 
con'ect,  for  the  vessel,  with  her  sails  thus  reversed, 
not  only  kept  exactly  the  centre  of  the  cunent, 
but  drove  against  the  bridge  with  such  impetuosi- 
ty, that  the  enemy  had  no  time  to  open  it,  and  it 
was  actually  driven  asunder.  All  these  successful 
attempts,  however,  were  unavailing,  being  under- 
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taken  at  random,  and  followed  up  by  no  sufficient 
force.  No  u<e  was  made  of  cnother  fiie-sliip, 
which  Giani!;elli  had  prepared  after  tlie  manner  of 
the  first,  wliich  had  proved  so  successful,  and 
which  he  I'.ad  filled  with  four  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  powder  ;  for  a  new  mode  of  attempting 
their  deliverance  had  now  occuned  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Antwerp.  * 

Despairing,  after  so  many  failures,  of  being 
able  to  open  up  by  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  to  the  fleet,  they  determined  to  dispense,  if 
possiule,  with  the  river  entirely.  They  remember- 
ed tlie  example  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  which, 
when  besieged  by  the  Spainaids  ten  years  before, 
liadbeen  saved  by  a  well-managed  inundation  of  the 
Burronnding  country,  and  this  example  they  re- 
solved to  imitate.  Between  Lillo  and  Stabroek, 
in  the  territory  of  Bergen,  a  broad  and  somewhat 
sloping  ])lain  stretches  to  Antweip,  only  protected 
by  numerous  dykes  and  counter-dykes  fi-om  the 
irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Easter  Scheide. 
Notliing  more  was  necessary  than  to  open  these 
dykes,  to  lay  the  whole  plain  under  water,  and  to 
open  a  passage  for  fiat-bottcmed  boats  to  the  very 
walls  of  Antwerp.  If  this  attempt  should  be  suc- 
cessful, they  might  allow  the  Prince  of  Parma  to 
iuterrupt,  as  he  pleased,  the  passage  of  the  Scheide 
with  his  bridge  of  ships  ;  they  had  now  created  a 
stieani  for  themselves,  which,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
would  supph»^  the  place  of  the  former.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of  Or- 
an2:e  had  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  and  which  St  Aldegonde   had  laboured  so 
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«Ireuuously  to  cairy  into  effect,  but  which  had 
iaili'd,  because  some  of  tlie  citizens  could  not  be 
}Mevailed  uj)on  to  sacrifiee  their  property.  They 
uoiv  reverted  to  this  last  means  of  (hiliverance  in 
the  present  necessity,  but  circumstances,  in  the 
ineaiitim?,  had  materially  changed. 

Tlie  plain  is  divided  by  a  broad  and  lofty  dyke, 
wliich  takes  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Coaveiistein,  and  stretches  from  the  village  of 
StJi!>roek  in  Bergen  for  three  miles  towards  the 
ISchelde,  till  it  joins  the  great  dyke  of  the  Scheide 
not  far  from  Ordam.  Over  this  dyke  it  was  im- 
possible for  ships  to  pass,  even  at  the  higliest  tide, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain,  while  it  stood  in  the  v/ay, 
to  inundate  the  fields  on  eacli  side,  since  it  would 
effectually  opj)ose  the  passage  of  the  Zealand  lleet 
to  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp.  The  fate  of  the  town 
therefore  depended  on  the  possibility  of  breaking 
down  part  of  the  dyke ;  but  the  Prince  of  Parma 
liad  foreseen  this  possibility,  had  taken  possession 
of  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  and 
spared  no  means  in  preparing  to  maintain  it  to  the 
utmost.  Near  the  village  of  Stabroek,  Count 
Mansfeld  was  encamped  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  and  maintained,  by  means  of  the 
counterdyke  of  Couvenstein,  his  communication 
vvitii  the  bridge,  the  head-quarters,  and  the  Spa- 
nish magazines  at  Calloo.  The  army  thus  formed 
a  continuous  line  from  Stabroek  in  Brabant  to  Be- 
vorn  in  Flanders,  divided,  indeed,  but  not  broken 
by  the  Scheide,  and  which  could  only  be  broken 
by  .'i  bloody  .engagement.  Five  different  batteries 
had  been  erected  along  the  dyke  at  equal  distances, 
;  nd  the  command  of  them  intnisted  to  the  bravest 
oiiicers  of  the  army ;  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Parma 
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could  not  doubt  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war 
would  now  be  directed  ^hither,  he  assigned  to 
Count  Mansfeld  the  protection  of  the  bridge,  and 
resolved  to  defend  this  inipoitant  post  in  person. 
A  new  scene  of  war  was  now  about  to  take  place, 
and  on  a  totally  different  theatre.  * 

The  Netherlanders  had  pierced  the  great  dyke 
which  follows  the  Brabant  side  of  the  Sclielde,  at 
different  places  above  and  below  Lillo,  and  where 
gi'een  fields  had  formerly  been  seen,  a  new  element 
was  now  displayed,  studded  with  masts  and  ves- 
sels. A  Zealand  fleet,  under  Count  Hoheulohe, 
sailed  into  the  inundated  fields,  and  made  repeat- 
ed movements  against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein, 
without  attempting  a  serious  attack  ;  while  an- 
other appealed  in  the  Scheide,  thieatening  some- 
times one  side,  sometimes  the  other,  with  a  land- 
ing, or  seemingly  meditating  an  attack  upon  the 
bridge.  The  enemy  were  thus  kept  in  play  for 
several  days,  and,  uncertain  where  the  real  attempt 
was  to  be  made,  were  exhausted  by  their  prolong- 
ed vigilance,  and  lulled  by  degrees  into  security. 
The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had  promised  to 
Count  Hohenlohe  to  support  the  attack  upon  the 
dyke  with  a  flotilla  from  the  town  ;  three  fireworks 
from  the  principal  tower  were  to  be  the  signal  that 
the  flotilla  was  on  its  way.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
pected signals  rose  over  Antwei-p,  through  the 
darknsss  of  the  night,  Count  Hohenlohe  landed 
fi-.e  hundred  of  liis  troops  between  two  of  the 
enemy's  redoubts,  who,  falling  suddenly  on  the 
Spanisli  guards,  either  suqirised  them  asleep,  or 
overpowered  tliem.     In  a  short  time  they  had  ob- 
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tfiinnd  a  firm  footina:  upon  tl'.o  dyke,  and  were  al- 
ready intenilin'z  to  land  the  rest,  to  tlio  number  of 
two  thousand,  when  tiie  Spaniards  arrived  from 
the  next  redoubt,  and,  assisted  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  »round,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
tlie  crowded  Zealandcrs.  The  cannon  from  the 
neiffhbourintr  batteries  at  the  same  time  opened 
upon  the  advancinc^  vessels,  so  as  to  render  the 
landing,'  of  the  remainintr  troops  impossible  ;  and 
as  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  the  town  ap- 
peareil,  tlie  Zealanders,  after  a  sliort  conflict, 
were  overjiowered,  and  driven  down  from  the 
dyke  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  The 
victorious  Spaniards  hunted  them  through  tlie 
water  as  for  as  tlie  ships,  drowned  many  of 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  Count  Hohenlohc  laid  the  blame  of  this 
defeat  u])on  the  iuliabitants  of  Antwei^p,  who  had 
deceived  him  by  a  false  signal,  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  in 
their  respective  plans  that  this  attempt  was  un- 
successful* 

It  was  at  la.'Jt  resolved  to  make  a  concerted  at- 
tempt with  their  united  forces  upon  the  enemy, 
and  l/V  a  de-perate  attack,  both  on  the  dyke  and 
the  brid'^f,  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade  at  once. 
The  IGth  of  May  158öwas  fixed  on  for  carrpng 
the  attempt  into  execution,  and  every  thing  was 
done  on  both  sides  to  render  its  results  decisive. 
The  force  of  the  Hollander  and  Zealanders, 
united  to  that  of  Antwerp,  exceeded  two  hundred 
ships,  to  man  which,  they  had  stripped  the  town 
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and  citadel,  and  with  this  force  they  determined 
to  assault  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein  on  both  sides. 
The  bridge  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  attacked 
by  new  engines  of  Gianibelli's  invention,  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma  thus  prevented  from  assisting  the 
defenders  of  the  dyke.:}; 

Alexander,  informed  of  the  danger  that  threa- 
tened him,  spared  nothing  on  his  side  to  meet  it 
with  energy.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
the  dyke,  he  had  ordered  redoubts  to  be  built 
upon  it,  at  five  different  places,  and  given  the 
command  of  these  to  the  most  experienced  offi- 
cers of  his  army.  The  first,  named  the  Cross 
Battery,  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  dyke 
of  Couvenstein  sinks  into  the  great  wall  of  the 
Scheide,  and  forms  with  it  the  figure  of  a  cross  ; 
and  the  defence  of  this  fort  was  intrusted  to  the 
Spanish  General  Mondragone.  A  thousand  paces 
farther  on,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Castle  of  Couvenstein,  was  placed  Fort  St  Ja- 
cob, commanded  by  Camillo  di  Monte.  At  an 
equal  distance  from  this,  lay  Fort  St  George, 
and  a  thousand  paces  farther  the  Pile  Battery, 
under  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so  called  from 
the  piles  on  which  it  was  erected.  At  the  fai- 
tliest  end  of  the  dyke,  not  far  from  Stabroek,  lay 
a  fifth  battery,  of  which  Count  Mansfeld  and  an 
Italiim  named  Capizucchi,  were  commanders. 
All  these  forts  the  Prince  had  lately  strengthened 
with  artilleiy  and  men,  besides  erecting  piles  on 
both  sides  of  the  dyke,  and  along  its  whole 
length,  both   to  give  stability  to  t'le  wall  itself, 
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and  to  render  more  laboiious  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneers  to  cut  it  through.* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the 
whole  force  was  in  motion.  With  break  of  day 
four  fire-ships  advanced  from  Lillo  along  the  in- 
undation, which  so  teiTified  the  sentinels  upon 
the  dyke,  who  recollected  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  former  explosion,  that  they  has- 
tened to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  fort. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  enemy  had  calculated 
upon.  Within  these  vessels,  which  appeared  to 
be  fire-ships,  but  which  in  reality  were  not  so, 
soldiers  were  concealed,  who  immediately  landed, 
and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  dyke,  at  the  un- 
defended spot  between  Fort  St  George  and  the 
Pile  Battery.  Immediately  after,  appeared  the 
Zealand  fleet  with  numerous  ships  of  war,  pro- 
vision-ships, and  a  crowd  of  smaller  boats,  loaded 
with  large  sacks  of  eaith,  wool,  fascines,  and 
gabions,  to  erect  breast-works  where  they  might 
be  necessary.  The  ships  of  war  were  furnished 
will»  a  strong  train  of  artillery,  and  numerous  and 
brave  crews,  accompanied  by  a  whole  army  of 
pi<nieers,  to  break  down  the  dyke  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  in  their  possession. f 

Scarcely  liad  the  Zealanders  begun  to  mount 
the  dyke  on  one  side,  when  the  fleet  of  Antwf^rp 
approached  from  Osterveel  and  attacked  it  on  the 
other.  A  high  breast-work  was  speedily  erected 
between  the  two  nearest  of  the  eneaiy's  re- 
doubts, 80  as  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  pioneers. 
I'hese,  to  the  number  of  more  than  five  hundred, 
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immediatply  commenced  tlieir  operations  on  thö 
dyke  with  their  spades,  and  laboured  so  assidu- 
ously, thfit  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  two 
seas  would  very  sliortiy  be  unite;l.  In  the  mean- 
time, hovvever,  the  Spaniards  had  advanced  from 
the  neighbouring^  batteries,  and  commenced  a  bold 
attack  upon  the  Netherlanders,  v/hile  tlie  cannon 
of  Fort  St  Georae  played  without  obstitiction  up- 
on their  fleet.  Ihe  Zealanders  had  (hawn  a  strong 
line  around  their  pioneers,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  interrupting  their  operations  ;  and  amidst  the 
alarm  of  battle,  exposed  to  a  shower  of  bullets, 
often  up  to  the  breast  in  water,  among;  the  dyint^ 
and  the  dead,  the  pioneers  continued  their  labour, 
urged  to  the  utmost  exertion  by  the  merchants, 
who  waited  with  impatience  to  see  the  dyke  o- 
pened,  and  their  ships  in  safety.  The  importance 
of  the  result,  which  depended,  perhaps  entirely, 
on  their  exertions,  seemed  itself  to  inspire  these 
common  labourers  with  heroic  courage.  Attend- 
ing only  to  the  labour  of  their  hands,  they  neither 
heard  nor  saw  the  death  that  surrounded  them  ; 
and  still,  as  the  foremost  ranks  fell,  those  behind 
pressed  forward  to  supply  their  place.  Their  o- 
perations  were  much  impeded  by  the  piles  which 
had  been  driven  along  the  dyke,  but  still  more  by 
the  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  who  burst  with  des- 
perate courage  througli  the  enemy,  stabbing  the 
pioneers  in  their  excavations  wb.ere  they  stood, 
and  closing  with  their  dead  bodies  the  breaches 
which  had  been  made  by  the  living.  But  at  last, 
most  of  their  officers  being  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed, the  number  of  the  enemy  still  increasing-,  and 
fresli  pioneers  advancing  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  who  had  fallen,  the  couraife  of  these  brave 
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troops  began  to  give  way,  and  they  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  retreat  to  their  batteries.  The  Zealand- 
ers  and  Antwerpers  now  saw  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  dyke  which  lies 
between  Fort  St  George  and  the  Pile  Battery. 
As  it  would,  however,  have  occupied  too  much 
time  to  wait  till  the  dyke  was  completely  broken 
through,  a  Zealand  vessel  was  rapidly  unloaded, 
and  its  cargo  transported  into  one  of  the  Antwerp 
vessels  with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  immediately 
Bailed  in  triumph  to  Antwerp.  The  sight  of  the 
provisions  fiHed  the  anxious  city  with  the  most 
flattering  hopes,  and  as  if  the  victory  had  been  al- 
ready complete,  they  gave  themselves  up  imme- 
diately to  boisterous  rejoicing.  The  bells  were 
rung,  the  cannon  fired,  and  the  inhabitants,  trans- 
ported with  their  unexpected  success,  hurried  to 
the  Osterweel  gate,  to  greet  the  airival  of  tlie  pro- 
vLsion-ships,  which  were  thought  to  be  at  hand.  • 
In  truth,  the  fortune  of  the  besieged  had  never 
appealed  so  favourable  as  at  that  moment.  The 
enemy,  discouraged  and  exliausted,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  their  batteries,  and,  far  from  being 
able  to  dispute  with  the  conquerors  the  possession 
of  the  captured  forts,  they  saw  themselves  be- 
sieged even  in  their  places  of  refuge.  Some  com- 
panies of  Scots,  under  the  command  of  their  brave 
Colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  battery  of  Fort  St 
George,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Camillo  di 
Monte,  who,  not  without  great  loss,  had  advanced 
to  its  assistance  from  St  Jacob.  The  Pile  Battery 
was  in  a  still  worse  condition,  being  strongly  at- 
tacked by  the  ships,  and  threatening  every  moment 
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to  fall  in  pieces.  Gamboa,  wlio  co'.nnianded,  lay 
wouiuled  withiu,  and  artillery  was  uiifoitunatt-ly 
wanting  to  keep  at  a  distance  tlie  liostile  licet. 
The  wall,  too,  which  the  Zealanders  had  erecttnl 
between  it  and  Fort  St  Georc;o,  cot  off  all  prospect 
of  assistance  from  the.  Scheide.  ILid  the  enemy 
taken  advantage  of  this  exhaustion  and  inactivity 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  proceed  with  ac- 
tivity and  steadiness  in  the  demolition  of  the  dyke, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  a  passage,  and  thus  put  an  eiul 
to  the  whole  blockade  ;  but  the  same  inattentioa 
to  consequences  was  visible  here  which  liad  mark- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Antwerpers  during  the 
wliole  progress  of  the  siege» 

The  activity  witli  wliich  they  liad  conimericed 
their  labours  seemed  to  decline  in  proportion  as 
their  success  appeared  more  decided.  They  tsoon 
began  to  find  it  too  laborious  and  tedious  a  matter 
to  demolish  the  dyke  ;  and  it  was  deemed  more 
advisable  to  place  the  cargoes  of  the  large  sliips  in 
smaller  vessels,  which  might  be  despatched  to- 
wards the  town  with  the  rising  tide.  St  Alde- 
gonde  and  Hohenlohe,  instead  of  remaining  to 
animate  the  worl^men  by  their  personal  presenct», 
left  the  scene  of  action  at  the  decisive  moment, 
to  sail  witli  a  provision  ship  to  the  city,  there  lo 
vect^ive  from  their  countrymen  the  favours  which 
ihcy  tl'.ought  were  due  *■-  •':■■■•••  v.'isdom  and  bra- 
vci'V.   *" 

\Vliil'/  tills  i)ard-füiig:ii   tDhicsl  had  taken  pl.j  «^ 
on  ')olh  siib's   (»f  t!ie   <iyke,    the   bridge   unon   t:: 
istktihle   j^iid    been  uUacked  wiili    new  macliiuet» 
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ii-am  Antwerp,  in  order  to  give  employment  to 
Uk!  vi;^ilance  of  tlie  Prince  in  that  quarter.  But 
tiie  sound  oi  the  firing  from  t'ne  dyke  soon  ap- 
prised him  of  what  was  going  on  there,  and  lie 
hastened,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hridge  in  safety, 
U»  reinforce  the  troops  upon  the  dyke.  Accompa- 
nied hy  two  hundred  Spanisii  pikemen,  he  licw  to 
tJio  place  of  attack,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene 
j«st  in  time  to  save  his  tro;»ps  from  total  destruc- 
tian.  He  rapidly  plac2:l  some  cannon  he  had 
hrought  with  him  in  tlie  two  nearest  batteries,  and 
from  thence  commenced  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  ships.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  v'nli  Ids  sword  in  one  hantl,  and  a 
shield  in  tlie  other,  led  them  against  the  foe.  The 
news  of  his  arrival,  which  soon  spread  from  ono 
end  of  the  dyke  to  the  other,  reanimated  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his  troops,  and  the  contest,  which 
the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle  rendered  more 
murderou^^i,  was  resumed  with  new  energy.  Up- 
on tho  narrow  top  of  the  dyke,  which  in  many 
places  did  not  exceed  nine  paces  in  breadth,  five 
thousand  comljatanta  were  engaged  ;  within  tliis 
naiTow  space,  the  power  of  both  parties  was  con- 
centrate<l ;  upon  its  possession  depended  the  whole 
fate  of  the  blockade.  With  the  Antwerpers,  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  city  was  at  stake — with  the 
Spaiiiards,  the  whole  issue  of  their  enterprise  ;  and 
both  parties  fought  with  that  courage  which  no- 
thing but  desperation  can  inspire.  From  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  dyke  the  current  of  war  streamed 
towards  the  middle,  whore  the  Zealanders  and 
Antwerpers  had  the  advantage,  and  where  their 
whole  strcnü^th  was  collected.  From  Stabroek,  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  pressed  forward,  coutending 
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with  each  other  in  bravery  on  this  occasion:  from 
the  Scheide,  the  Walloons  and  Spaniai'ds,  with 
their  general  at  their  head.  While  the  former  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  Pile-Battery,  which  was 
8trongly  pressed  by  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  latter  charged  with  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity upon  the  breastwork  which  they  had  erected 
between  Fort  St  George  and  the  Pile-Battery. 
Here  the  flower  of  the  Netherlanders  fought  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  strong  wall,  and  covered  by 
tlie  cannon  of  both  fleets.  The  Duke  was  already 
preparing  with  his  small  force  to  attack  this  wall, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards,  under  Capizucchi  and  Aguila,  had  car- 
ried the  Pile-Battery  by  storm,  and  were  advan- 
cing on  the  other  side  against  the  hostile  breast- 
work. Before  this  last  defence  the  strength  of 
both  armies  was  now  collected,  and  on  both  sides 
every  effort  was  made,  either  to  carry  or  to  defend 
the  position.  The  Netherlanders  leaped  ashore 
from  their  vessels,  that  they  might  not  remahi  idle 
spectators  of  the  contest.  Alexander  attacked  the 
breast-work  on  one  side,  Count  Mansfeld  on  the 
other  ;  five  assaults  were  made  and  repelled.  Tlie 
Netherlanders,  in  this  decisive  moment,  excelled 
all  their  former  efforts ;  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  war,  had  they  fought  with  so  much  firm- 
ness. The  Scots  and  English,  in  particular,  by 
their  brave  defence,  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my. At  last,  when  none  would  venture  an  assault 
in  the  quarter  where  the  Scots  fought,  the  Duke 
threw  himself,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  into  the 
water,  which  rose  to  his  breast,  to  show  his  troops 
the  example.  After  a  tedious  and  exhausting  con- 
flict, the_^troops  under  Mansfeld  succeeded,  by  the 
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aifl  of  tlieir  pikes  and  halbards,  in  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  breast-work,  while  others  mminted 
on  the  slioulders  of  their  comrades,  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Bartholomew^  Toralva,  a  Spanish 
captain,  was  the  first  who  was  seen  above  the 
wall ;  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  tlie  Italian 
Capizucchi  appeared  upon  tlie  edge  of  tlie  breast- 
work, and  tlms  the  contest  of  bravery  was  deci<led 
with  equal  honour  to  both  nations.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  how  tlie  Prince  of  Pamia,  who  had 
been  made  the  umpire  in  this  contest,  humoured 
tliis  delicacy  of  feehng,  in  points  of  honour,  among 
his  troops.  He  embraced  Capizucchi  before  the 
eyes  of  the  troops,  and  publicly  admitted,  that  it 
was  to  the  bravery  of  tliis  officer,  in  particular, 
that  the  capture  of  tlio  breast-work  was  owing. 
The  Spanish  captain,  Toralva,  who  was  sevnily 
wounded,  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
quarters  at  Stabroek,  to  be  placed  in  liis  own  l)cd, 
and  covered  with  the  same  cloak  wliich  he  had 
worn  tlie  day  before  tlie  action,  f 

After  the  breast-work  was  carried,  the  contest 
no  longer  remained  doubtful.  The  troops  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  who  had  landed  to  take  a  part 
in  the  contest,  lost  courage  at  once,  when  they 
looked  around  them,  and  saw  the  ship;:,  their  last 
place  of  refuge,  retiring  from  the  shore.  The 
flood  had  now  began  to  ebb,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
fleet,  afraid  of  remaining  too  near  the  shore  with 
their  heavy  vessels,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  contest,  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  retired  from  the  dyke,  and  eiidea- 
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roured  to  gain  the  open  sea.  No  sooner  did  A- 
lexander  perceive  this,  than  he  pointed  ont  to  his 
troops  the  flying  ships,  and  animated  them  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  an  enemy  who  had  abandoned 
himself.  The  auxiliaries  from  Holland  were  the 
first  that  gave  way,  and  the  Zealanders  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  dyke,  endeavouring  to  gain  their 
ships  by  wading  or  swimming  ;  but  fi-om  the  dis- 
orderly nature  of  their  flight,  they  impeded  each 
other,  and  fell  in  heaps  beneath  the  sword  of  the 
victorious  pursuers.  Even  at  the  ships  many  of 
tliem  perished,  each  endeavouring  to  get  before 
the  other,  and  several  vessels  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  those  who  threw  therasplves  into  them. 
The  Antwerpers,  who  fought  for  their  freedom, 
theiV  homes,  and  their  religious  belief,  were  the 
last  to  give  way ;  but  their  very  perseverance  ren- 
dered their  fate  more  unfortunate.  Many  of  their 
ships  were  overtaken  by  the  ebbing  of  the  flood, 
and  ran  aground,  so  that  they  lay  within  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  were  destroyed,  with 
all  their  crews.  The  flying  crowds  endeavoured, 
by  swimming,  to  gain  the  other  vessels  which  had 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ebb  ;  but  such  was 
the  rage  and  boldness  of  the  Spanirjds,  that  they 
swam  after  the  fugitives  with  their  swords  between 
their  teeth,  and  dragged  many  of  them  even  from 
the  ships.  The  victory  of  the  King's  troops  was 
complete,  though  bloody.  About  eight  hundred 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  several  thousand  of  the  Ne- 
therlanders  (not  including  those  who  were  drown- 
ed) remained  upon  the  spot ;  and  ni)on  both  sides 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  perislied.  More 
than  thirty  ships,  with  their  whole  cargoes  of  pro- 
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visions  intended  for  Antwei"p,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon,  and  other  warlike  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  dyke,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  had  been  so  dearly  obtained,  was 
pierced  in  thirteen  different  places,  and  the  bodies 
of  its  defenders  were  now  employed  to  fill  up  the 
openings.  The  next  day,  a  vessel  of  uncommon 
size,  and  singular  construction,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  King's  troops,  which  formed  a  sort  of  float- 
ing fortress,  and  was  intended  to  have  been  em- 
ployed against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein.  The  in- 
habitants of  Antwerp  had  prepared  it  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  at  the  very  time  they  rejected  the 
plans  of  the  engineer,  Gianibelli,  on  account  of 
their  expensive  nature,  and  had  given  to  this  ridi- 
culous and  monstrous  engine  the  name  of  "  The 
End  of  the  War,  "  an  appellation  which  was  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  the  more  appropriate  one 
of  "  INIoney  Lost.  "  When  this  ship  was  launch- 
ed, it  was  found,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  every  in- 
telligent person,  that  it  could  not  be  giiided,  on 
account  of  its  extravagant  size,  and  scarcely  could 
be  floated  even  by  the  highest  tide.  With  great 
difliculty  it  was  brought  down  as  far  as  Ordam, 
where  it  was  left  aground  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  f 

The  attack  upon  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein  was 
the  last  attempt  made  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp. 
From  this  time  the  courage  of  the  besieged  failed 
them,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  town  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  populace,  up- 
on whom  the  present  necessity  more  peculiarly 
j)ressed,    by  distant  hopes.     Until  now,  they  had 
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always  obtained  bread,  lljOUf;h  at  a  dear  rate  ;  but 
by  degrees  tlic  provisions  drew  towards  a  close, 
and  famine  visibly  approaclied.  They  still  had 
hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  tlie  town  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  reap  the  coni  wliicli  grew 
between  the  outer  works  and  the  town,  and ^hicli 
was  already  in  full  ear  ;  but  ere  that  time  anived, 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  tlu»  external 
defences  of  the  town,  and  had  appropriated  the 
whole  liarvest  to  themselves.  At  last,  tlie  neigh- 
boming  confederate  town  of  Mechlin  fell  into  tho 
enemy's  hands,  and  with  it  vanished  their  last 
hope  of  succour  from  Brabant.  As  there  was  no 
longer  any  means  of  increasing  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions, the  only  course  left  was  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  consumers.  All  pei'sons  incapable 
of  assisting,  all  strangers,  and  even  women  and 
children,  must  have  been  banished  from  the  town ; 
but  this  project  was  too  revolting  to  humanity  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  Another  plan,  that  of  chiv- 
ing out  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  inflamed  them  so 
much,  that  it  almost  led  to  an  open  mutiny.  And 
thus  St  Aldegonde  saw  himself  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  stormy  impatience  of  the  populace  ;  and  on 
the  17th  August,  1585,  to  make  proposals  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  :J: 

f  Meieren,  500— Strad.  600,  et  scq — Tliuan,  III.  50— 
Univ.  Hist.  Unit.  Netherlands,  3.  4:99. 
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